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Bright trinkets and other articles of intricate 
design can be polished easily and cheaply in 
solutions based on phosphoric acid. Chemical 
or electrolytic polishing as a finish, or before 
plating or anodizing, saves time and money 
over mechanical methods. The more intricate 
the shape the greater the saving. 


FOR INFORMATION PLEASE WRITE TO: 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 


METAL FINISHING DEPT « 49 PARK LANE - LONDON - WI. 


Chemicals for Industry 
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CHEMICAL 


or Electrolytic 


POLISHING 


with phosphoric acid mixtures 


saves time & money 


1956 
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Eggs shipped 
-.. Safer, cheaper, lighter 


Few things are as fragile as eggs — or as 
Protective as corrugated boxes. The 
‘wo just go gaturally together, and are 
doing so today at many Dutch egg-pack- 
ing plants, 

Eggs joined the trend toward cortu- 
Bated Doxes several years ago primarily 
economy move. Savings were 
“tected in both the cost of the boxes 
and the shipping weight. What's more, 
experience shows corrugated boxes pro- 
tect better, because bottoms are more 
secure and sides are stronger. 

Corrugated boxes speed up packing, 

ancling and unpacking wherever 


aS an 





they're used. They're easier to open 
and close. They slide smoothly without 
scratching hands, clothing, counters, 
or trucks. 

If corrugated can carry eggs safely, 
it can be used for practically any fragile 
product—heavy or light, large or small. 
When you need shipping containers, 


in CORRUGATED boxes 


think first of corrugated. Have a talk 
with your nearby boxmaker. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, these machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4 
N. J., U.S.A. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED = 





Corrugated Container Machinery 








MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND BY MASSON SCOTT & CO., LTD. 
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Structural Steelwork 
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Wherever you see this sign 
it means big business 


IRON & STEEL - NON-FERROUS METALS - TRACTORS 
& EARTH MOVING PLANT - EXCAVATORS & CRANES 
RAILS & SIDINGS - SHIPBREAKING - FOUNDRY PLANT 
& SUPPLIES - CONTRACTORS’ PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
PLANT & MACHINERY - STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
FACTORY PLANNING & INSTALLATION 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT-ROADSTONE& ROAD SURFAC!\© 


( 


GRANITE & FREESTONE - CEMENT - INDUSTR!\! 


DISMANTLING - WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS - NU! 


s 


& BOLTS - PACKINGS & JOINTINGS - INSULAI!\' 


MATERIALS - FOOD PREPARING MACHIN! 
RUBBER PRESSINGS & PRODUCTS 


servivc mvousrar arouxo THe won Ho OS, W. WARD LTD 


Head Office: ALBION WORKS « SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE * STRAND W.C.2. 
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all over the world 


are better informed 
because 


they read 


Newsweek 


The American M agazine 


of INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 





p 
agers from all better bookstalls, 
Price One and Sixpence 


Newsweek 
Morris 
House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 
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They hadn’t tried it before! 
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B. ELLIOTT & Co. Ltd. $4 


aa bee RE ana eon 
MANUBACTURERS Of MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGINEERING 
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The British European Airways, 


Dorland House, 
Lower Regent Street, S.W.l. 





Gentlemen, 


Some four weeks ago, 
sentative Mr. R. Allen, called upon us 
about air-freight. Quite frankly, 
we did not consider even 4 remote 
possibility that our machines could be 
transported in this manner. However, in 
view of the constant increase in surface 
transport costs, We decided to send two 
machines by air to the Continent for 


exhibition. These weighed 2100 Kg. and 
and owing to their design, left 


your Repre- 


2500 Kg. 
us in doubt 4s to whether this would be 
a reasonable experiment. 
d by the manner 


impresse 


We were most 
andled. Des 


in which they were h 

this nature will obviously afford us not 
only @ considerable saving of time, but 
show also 4 reduction in overall costs, 
and in the instances mentioned, saving 
amounted to something like 20 
The two clients concerned have 

en to us recently stating that both 
rived in first-class condition 
h they were unpacked ) and 

us for the initiative taken 
thod. Finally, We have 
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with a reque 


them by air. 
Yours faithfully, 
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SGD: A. E. Sutton, 
Shipping Manager. 








bas bs ge of goods you can send by 
oe — oe Low in- 
a stipe va yp pilfering. Mini- 
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ae y our usual Shipping or 
Waterloo ‘Air’ Termi - taatee 
S.E.1. Telephone : WAT erloo Bonn’ 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT 


THE REACTOR PRESSURE VESSELS 


AT CALDER HALL 


WHESSOE LIMITED 
DARLINGTON 
AND LONDON 

stetl plate mngmneers 10 the vi, gas and chemical industries 


Member Company of the Nucleor Power Plant Compony 
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- Every day more and more commercial and 
Gentlemen industrial organisations are becoming Telex 
9 subscribers. Go-ahead concerns can no longer 
afford to be without this new communication 
system that combines the speed of the telephone 
with the authority of the printed word. Telex is 
a 24-hour Post Office Teleprinter Service that 


enables you to exchange messages with any 


We ale 


other Telex subscriber either at home or 


installing 


TEEEA 


“and about time too” 
muttered the Sales Director. 


overseas. A Telex call to a subscriber beyond a 
25-mile radius costs about half as much as a 
telephone call of the same duration. Most 
overseas calls, too, are cheaper than their 
telephone equivalents. Telex requires no special 
staff ; a competent typist is an efficient operator 
after the briefest instruction. 

‘* Are you on Telex yet ? If not, shouldn't 
you be ? Ask for the Telex booklet from your 
local Telephone Manager or from the address 
below. Your Telephone Manager will be pleased 
to arrange for his representative to call and 
discuss the service with you and for 


you to see Telex in action at your nearest 


we 


Demonstration Centre.” 
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G.P.O. TELEX SALES, HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, ST. MARTIN'S LE GRAND, LONDON, &.C.1 


(GPO Telex No: 2—201 1 —Answer-back: PO HQ LDN — Telephone: HEAdquarters 4616. - 
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WORKS OR ‘LABORATORY | 


BJ6. HEAVY-DUTY 3 ROLL CALENDER ss ——— 
with Even and Friction Speeds and 

Electrically Operated Roll Ps 

Adjusting Gear. Rolls Px 

20 ins. x 40 ins. face. < 


BOTH PROBLEMS DEMAND SPECIAL ATTENTION 


ee 


, Whilst we can provide machines 

’ from the smallest laboratory type 

to the largest production plant, we 

pride ourselves that modifications 

of standard designs—or develop- 

ment of new designs—can be 

; speedily provided after careful sur- 

\ “f vey and analysis of your own 

seme Prensa eit ET en p & particular problem. Write for our 
Y CALENDER with en oe 

Even and Friction , technical illustrated literature, and 

Speeds. Driven by Vari- UMM remember, our planning executives 


able Speed Electric are always available for discussion. 
Motor through Worm 


Reducing Gear. Rolls 
9 ins. dia. x 18 ins. face. 








BLII. 


IDDON BRos. LTD. BP UPUIUP\, 


LEYLAND, LANCS. BROTHERS LIMITED 
Telephone: LEYLAND 81258-9 


Telegrams: IDDON, LEYLAND 


Manufacturers of Mixing Mills, Presses, Calenders, and Extruding Machines for Rubber and Plastics industries 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR CANADA AND U.S.A. 











WILMOD COMPANY (Rubber Division), 2488, Dufferin Street, TORONTO 10, Canada. ‘Phones: Toronto RUssell 1-5647 and 1-5648 Cables: Wilmo. Con. Toronto. 
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for 


LEAT 


at the 
Motor Show 




















A car with leather upholstery never looks its age. 
Throughout its long life leather looks good. There 
is nothing to compare with its day-long comfort in 
Summer or in Winter. And when the time comes to 
sell, the leather-upholstered car invariably produces 


a higher price, 


Issued by 


THE LEATHER (INSTITUTE - LEATHER TRADE HOUSE - BARTER STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 
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He’s enjoying 


Sabena’s traditional 


courtesy and service 


DAILY TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


Tickets and information at your local travel agency 
or Sabena offices in the major European cities 
and Paris, 19 rue de la Paix, ‘Phone RIC 47.47 


SABENA 


BELGIAN Wold AIRLINES 
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VANYPECO 
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People who don’t know very much 
about the ins and outs of paper will find 
that Spicers do, and are ready to advise 

on every aspect of paper for every business 
or industrial purpose. Where there’s 

a need for paper there’s a need for Spic ers 


far-reaching paper knowledge. 


5 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET 


* LONDON EC4 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN . 
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All the best * 


PAPERS © 


meet at 


SPICERS 


‘* Best ’’—not necessarily the rarest or most expensive, but always 
the best of its kind. As, for example, Spicers * Plus Fabric’— 
a fine quality paper jer business Stationery, K ith mat< hing envelopes. 
Excellent colour , crisp to handle, and of good opacity, it can improve 


the look of all your printed stationery at no extra cost. Your printer 
. 4 
can provide you with samples. 


ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER 
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The Chairman speaks ...on 


AUTOMATION 


‘Although the word is new, the ideas behind it are not. For decades we have been applying 
schemes of advanced mechanisation . . . Without the continuance of such advances in pro- 
ductivity we could not hope to compete in the markets of the world.’ Sir Alexander Fleck, 
Chairman of I.C.1. Ltd., in his annual report published in The Birmingham Post, June 15th 1956. 
‘The prevalent idea that we are on the eve of displacement of large numbers of workers by 
automatic brains and robot-manned factories is unrealistic to the point of being fantastic. 
To me the problem seems to be whether the older industries can lessen their demands for 
workers rapidly enough to permit new industries, which grow up year by year, to satisfy 
their demands for manpower.’ Mr. John Pascoe, Chairman of British Timken Ltd., in his annual 
report published in The Birmingham Post, May 31st 1956. 


Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a wide and influential market throughout 
the United Kingdom’s most important manufacturing centre, publish them in... 


The Birmingham Post | 


LONDON OFFICE: 88 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 * FLEET STREET, O8tr 
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You can start your business trip at Southampton... 


. - — ————— “ 4 
= 


ee. youre in America 





the moment you step on board 








THRIFT SEASON FARES 
s.s. UNITED STATES Fares from: s.s. AMERICA 


Ist Class - - £125.0.0 Ist Class - - £105.10.0 
Cabin Class- £78.10.0 Cabin Class- + £71.10.0 
Tourist Class - £61.10.0 Tourist Class ~- £59.00 


Thrift season fares start 28th October 











FARES AND DOLLAR CREDITS FOR ONBOARD EXPENSES PAYABLE IN STERLING 


IN THE PERFECT ATMOSPHERE 
FOR BUSINESS CONTACTS 


ALL THE THINGS that say “America” — 
the easy courtesy of the Deep South. the 
streamlined efficiency, the glamour, the glit- 
ter, the heart-warming friendliness—all these 
are yours only two hours away from London! 

Over the fifty feet of gangplank onto the 
famed “United States” or her running-mate 
the ““America”’ and you're in America; the 
luxury, the hospitality and the gaiety of this 
friendly country surround you. 

And if you’re a businessman, remember 
that here is the perfect atmosphere to lay 
the foundations of a really successful busi- 
ness trip. In informal, friendly surroundings 
you meet the men who might make all the 
difference. The extra reserve of speed of the 
“United States” (the Blue Riband holder) 
helps you, too, for it means that she has an 
outstanding record for punctuality. And if 
you have a business appointment soon afier 
you land, that’s important! 

But there’s fun aboard, too, lots of it. 
You'll find unexcelled food and superb 
wine, magnificent cinemas equipped with 
CinemaScope, top-grade orchestras, every 
“keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries, 
and, of course, just rest and relaxation if 
you prefer. Yes, the few days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. 
You travel fast in the utmost comfort when 
you travel by United States Lines. 


+*+IMPORTANT 
MEMO TO A BUSINESSMAN 


As a British businessman, you have grea! 
tages to reap if you travel by United States Lines 
You have time, first of all, to adjust y« | to 
the American atmosphere and the A 
tempo before you arrive in New York. 

And, most important, a fresh contact 's mor 
easily made under the sociable condition: 
ship than over an office desk; the peop'e )«' 
meet may turn out to be more than | 
friends—they may be useful friends. 


Unter, Shotee Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.! 
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A Unicorn 


fabulous Briefcase Pid 


A Unicorn can be any one of a number of handsome 


creations in the finest leathers . . . overnight cases, brief- 





cases, folio cases, document cases . . . there is a whole 


° ° i f Unic i h hide, pigskin, cowhide .. . i 
LIGHT sien where you want it! pride of Unicorns in coac e, pigskin, cowhide n 


shades of tan, black or brown. All different, yet all 
ANGLEPOISE lets you SEE what you're 


doing. A finger touch beams its light on matching in perfection, craftsmanship and finish. 
a object, to “ re put” in any position. Here we show just one fine example of a Unicorn. Send 
t never sags; needs only a 25 or 40 watt : a ‘ 
bulb. Perfect for henna cha — reading for illustrated leaflets giving details of the full range of 
. 


writing, knitting, etc. 
In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold, at 
electrical shops or stores, from 97/7 (or 


send for Booklet No. 35). UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 


(Dept. ET.15) Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancashire. Tel.: Bury 5317 


a 
TERRY An le OSE LAMP | or call: 39 Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly W.1. 
Tel.: Hyde Park 8939 
Regd. 


Pat. all countries 
Sole Makers: 


Unicorns to: 











HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - Redditch - Worcs 





WORLD NEWS-SCOOP 
FROM MOSCOW ! 


GUY BURGESS 


How | got away 
What | am doing in Moscow 
My work for the British Secret Service 


Controversial and alarming? Yes. 
But it’s news—news that even M.L5 








could not get. 


lt starts Monday October 22 k 


on » | DAILY MAIL 
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Not a note, sweet or discordant, will assail your ears. Our purpose is to make known the excellence 


of the things we do. These are :-— 


Structural Steelwork 
Wire Fencing of all Types 
Woodworking and Joinery 
Sheet Metal Fabrication 


WE FABRICATE AND ERECT 
structural steelwork for 
industrial, commercial and agricultural 
buildings of any type and in any size, 
ot Heme and Overeene. Our fabricating plant is 


acknowledged to be among:: 
the most modern in the world and 


is of great interest to many overseas engineers 


Enquiries will 
be welcomed from 
Architects, Consulting 
Engineers, Municipa! Authorities. 
Building Owners and Formers. 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED 
NORWICH : London . Birmingham 


“> ROVEp &« + 
¢ NE FLY BEA TO MALTA TW-HEALEY yt ® opok 
NY FOR MEDITERRANEAN SUN | tAvgilabl 30 B 


With its warm Medit climate, Malta i 
i erranean te, Malta is J, 4K. 440. 














a fascinating place for a holiday from October to 
March. Things are cheaper (cigarettes 1 /9 for 20) ba AB 
and travel allowances are unnecessary for Malta 


is in the Sterling Area. The Hotel Phoenicia is one of | AN 4s 
Europe’s best. And travel agents here are co-operating | Oo 
with BEA to offer this superb value-for-money holiday. ¢ Q 
| NORMANVILLE 


Spear offer! Po 
10 days ‘all-in’ at the Hotel . xe age 
ain " Over rive 
a ARIST STOL ° 405° ° Th 
a PoCOLIoN 30 se cars 


PAPIER "SUNBEAM MK 5: 





























_- | LAYCOCK ENGINEERING | Sotar.'s Las Eeeerng Linens 


Overdrive & Transmission Sales Division, West 

a Bank Chambers, 16-17 Hertford Street, Coventry 
= | LIMITED ¢ SHEFFIELD | Under exctusive ticense from Auto Transmissions Lid 
5! ; Coventry. Elecirical controls by Joseph Lucas (Elect”~< 
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Scrap, the most vital raw material for iron and steel production, already commands high 
prices. With quick, clean and continuous cutting it will show even greater profits. 
The continuous supply of high purity oxygen required is supplied by the BUTTERLEY 
| OXYGENERATOR. It is the only self-contained on-site plant to do so; needs a minimum of 
maintenance, and makes you independent of transport and handling charges. 


Profit by oxygen, as pure as you want it, generated on site, piped direct to points of usage. 
Profit by eliminating costly hold-ups — the supply is always there. 
Profit by eliminating wastage. Make only what you use and use only what you make. 


Profit by supplying field locations from your own oxygen storage bank, replenished from 
y supplying ) yg g 


i om 


your own Butterley Oxygenerator. 
Profit by scrap more cleanly cut, more easily handled. 


Please write for further details 


rue 





Bivrven LhEY (Gs) »veenratr 


Oxygen Division, The Butterley Company Limited, 9 Upper Belgrave St., London, S.W.1. Tel : Sloane 8172/3 


f the world, we generate our own oxygen for use in the manufacture of 


a 
xe many other major engineering enterprises in all parts in »oh » , 
ranes : railway wagons and mine cars : meehanife Castings trom paving 


j f t hride 
“allway and other bridges - constructional steelwork unit bridging 
ry 


overhead « 


P id ai r - wool washing machinery 
ng and sheet metal machinery + wrought iron bars + sewage esectors pumps and air compressors SENS 
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Power 


tor industry. Britain’s output of electric power is 95°% 


higher than in 1948, and the Central Electricity Authority 
plans to double our generating capacity again in the next ten 
years—an expansion vital to British industry. ENGLIsH 
ELECTRIC is supplying plant for many of the new power 
stations and the switching stations distributing electricity 


for use in industry and the home. This view of the C.E.A.’s 
switching station at Ince Power Station, near Chester, shows 
final adjustments being made to an ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


132-kV air-blast circuit-breaker. 


cylinder body of one of the turbines. 
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South ‘Africa’s important new power station at Vierfontein is to contain twelve 
ENGLISH ELectric 30-MW turbo-alternator sets, nine of which are now in opera- 
tion. At the Rugby works, diaphragms are shown being fitted to the low-pressure 


How The English Electric Company is working for Britain 


THESE ARE Challenging times for Britain. 
Great strides have been made since the war 
in rebuilding our economy. The problem 
is to maintain this progress. 

From 1949 to 1955 our total industrial 
output rose by 27%, and the value of our 
exports by 58%. British industry is busy, 
and actively developing—there are more 
jobs than workers. Our standard of living 
is high. But to ensure still better living for 
Britain, we need still higher production, 
still more activity in export markets. In 
both these ways, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is play- 
ing its full part. 


at home and abroad 


At home, this company helps to supply 
the generators, transformers, switchgear 
and other plant needed for Britain’s ex- 
panding power generation programme; it 
also makes the electrical equipment by 
which industry uses this energy for pro- 
duction—production not only for home 
demand but for the world. 

In addition, ENGLISH ELEcTRIC is itself a 
vigorous and successful exporter; about 
half the Group’s business is overseas, earn- 
ing foreign currency for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of its 
engineers and technicians, backed by great 


“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Partners in progress with NAPIER, MARCONI’S, VULCAN FOUNDRY and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Gr 


manufacturing resources and advanced re- 
search, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is hard at work, 
making an important twofold contr! 

to Britain’s economic progress. 





To young men and their parents 


To any boy or young man consider! 
career in science or engineering, EN 
Evectric offers almost unlimited opp 
nities—first-class training, and a cho 
rewarding jobs at home or abroad 
details, please write to Mr. G. S. Bos: 
Central Personnel Department D.’. 








bringing you 
better living 
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Suez and Jordan 


HATEVER else might be asked of the United Nations, it 

cannot be expected to approve the use of force in .any 

situation where the use of force can possibly be avoided. 
Britain and France, therefore, when they took their dispute with 
Egypt'to the United Nations, chose the path of negotiation, and the 
ouicome of the Security Council’s deliberations, unsatisfactory as it 
may appear to their armchair friends, is in one way satisfactory and 
decisive: it commits them to put force for the present out of their 
minds, and to follow the path of negotiation, every yard, to the utmost 
extent that it remains open. 

Within this severe framework Mr Selwyn Lloyd and M. Pineau 
can congratulate themselves on what they achieved in New York ; 
if they do not, the reason must be sought in the legacy of confused 
ideas which has burdened their two governments from the last days 
of July, the days of instantaneous passionate reaction to President 
Nasser’s act of defiance. At that time a tolerable settlement of the 
Suez Canal question was identified with the overthrow, or at least the 
public defeat, of President Nasser ; now, it was felt, was the moment 
for a short, sharp, decisive blow against Arab nationalism and its 
demagogue. From that analysis, which has proved to be inapplicable 
and therefore, mistaken, it followed at the time that a Suez settlement 
which President Nasser could freely accept would be as bad as no 
settlement at all ; and the pressure was to put the western terms not 
as low as they could safely be put, but so high as to ensure that the 
Egyptian leader could not accept them without a resounding defeat. 

The British and French retreat from that earlier attitude has been 
tortuous, painful, and—perhaps inevitably—accompanied by the kind 
of backward glances that Orpheus cast into Hell ; Ministers still cannot 
quite refrain from reminding the world of what it knows, that force 
is still being held in readiness. But with the end of the Security 
Council’s proceedings the retreat has been substantially accomplished 
and the field cleared for the next phase of the dispute—the phase, it 
has to be hoped, of direct negotiations between the user governments 
and Egypt, taking the “ six requirements” of New York as a starting 
point. The British and French governments will hold to their view, 
no doubt, that President Nasser and all he stands for are a menace 
to their interests. Who would say that they are wrong? But the 
political future of Egypt is a separate question from the rights of the 
users of the Suez Canal under the Convention of 1888. One of these 
questions is not susceptible to international negotiation ; the other 
is. To identify the two was a mistake, and if they have now been 
disentangled it is to the good; there is nothing here for which 
Ministers need apologize. 

Indeed, the Government, assessing what it achieved at New York, 
has no reason either to be ashamed, or to blame its friends. In spite 
of the Soviet veto upon half of the text, the full Anglo-French 
resolution receives a moral authority from the votes of nine out of 
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eleven Security Council members. True, the first and 
unanimously accepted half of the resolution, the “ six 
requirements ” worked out in private meetings with 
Mr Fawzi through Mr Hammarskjéld’s good offices, is 
vague. What they will mean in practice will depend on 
how they are interpreted. Still, the second (vetoed) 
half of the resolution contained an interpretation. It 
said plainly enough that the eighteen-power proposals 
meet the six requirements, and asked Egypt for pro- 
posals offering guarantees “ not less effective.” 

President Nasser can choose whether or not he will 
comply with this vetoed request for equivalent guaran- 
tees ; he is under no legal compulsion ; in the face of 
the Soviet veto the machinery of the United Nations 
cannot be used against him. In practice, however, the 
task of bringing about further talks is left in Mr Ham- 
marskjéld’s hands, and a plain obligation is placed on 
both sides to co-operate in arranging the talks and, 
when they start, to engage in them in good faith. 
Serious negotiation has become virtually unavoidable. 

All the same, a settlement is still much too distant 
for its probable outlines to be descried. The hardest- 
fought point in the negotiations, when they come, 
promises to be the third of the six agreed requirements : 

The operation of the Canal should be insulated from 

the politics of any country. 
This, though it has been called the “teeth” of the 
six points, is capable of widely divergent interpreta- 
tions. Does this mean that the operation of the 
canal should be taken out of Egyptian hands and put 
into the hands of an international body ? Plainly the 
Egyptians will not freely give way to that extent. They 
can argue that plenty of institutions in many countries 
are “insulated” from politics, more or less, without 
international boards of control—as is apparent if the 
New York formula is read again with, say, the term 
“ BBC ” substituted for “ Canal.” 

The users will be thrown on their own resources of 
argument and pressure to make their view prevail. 
They may have to be content with something less than 
international operation of the canal. Mr Walter Lipp- 
mann, contemplating the practical snags of an inter- 
national operating agency, wondered this week 
“whether we are not well rid of it.” Well rid or not, 
the proposal dates from the phase of the dispute when 
maximum, not minimum, demands were being stated. 
If efforts are to be concentrated on a negotiated, not an 
imposed, settlement that will satisfy the users’ indis- 
pensable requirements, then the practical target must 
be much as Mr Lippmann states it: “a treaty that sets 
up a regime under which the Egyptian authority will 
operate,” defining a code of rights and duties, with an 
agency on the spot representing Egypt and the users, 
able to adjudicate on disputes and grievances. 

Such a treaty would not take the canal out of Egypt’s 
hands—what can?—but it would serve the essential 
-purpose of ensuring that any future Egyptian trans- 
gression there will take place not in the undefined 
borderland between sovereignty and international law, 
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but on ground plainly demarcated by treaty. Bu: 
users’ sights are lowered to this extent, the Cana! 
pany’s right—full compensation and a just and 0: 
settlement—needs more vigorous assertion tha 
British and French Governments, preoccupied wi: 
wider political menace of President Nasser, have yc 
given to it. If investment in the under-develope 
countries is to go on, such rights need to be upheld. 
Time, it is often said, is on the Egyptian side in the 
Suez dispute ; but it should be remembered that Presi- 
dent Nasser, the young man in a hurry, suffers two 
heavy disabilities so long as he remains in a state of 
dispute with the users. He is losing a large part of the 
canal dues which he had calculated on diverting to his 
own ends, whether domestic development or military 
aggrandisement. The users’ association should pluck 
up its courage and see to it, as it can, that no profit 
reaches Egypt so long as the dispute is unresolved. 
Further, such military power as he commands is 
neutralised by the Anglo-French forces in the eastern 
Mediterranean. What is happening to his aspiration 


to build the super-state of pan-Arab dreams? His 
resources are tied up and, now that Jordan is threatened 
by Israeli pressure and internal disintegration, he is 
powerless to intervene there by military or economic 
means. Only one weapon, his political grip on popular 
feeling in the Arab world, remains as strong as ever. 


* 


Yet the vacuum in Jordan, the sick man of the 
moment in the Arab world, offers no cause for 
British complacency, but merely serves to under- 
line the appalling fragility of the British position in the 
Middle East. A strong presumption exists that the 
scheme to move Iraqi troops into Jordan had as its real 
purpose less the defence of the frontier against Israel 
than the protection of the Hashemite kingdom against 
its internal opponents. No doubt the two aims re 
related, since a state incapable of governing its people 
is hardly in a position to police its frontiers, either. ‘he 
Jordan government, however, proved to be too weak 
or too mistrustful, or both, to agree to the entry of 
Iraqi troops when the time came a few days ago. I! 
it is so weak now, it is hard to see how it can survive 
tomorrow’s elections unshaken. 

Britain’s treaty commitments to the Arabs, its failure 
to stem the adverse flow of Arab feeling, and its dispute 
with Egypt, have together produced a position in which 
British action threatens to defeat itself. Iraq, Britains 
ally in the Baghdad pact, is not being permitted to ‘il! 
the vacuum in Jordan. Egypt for the moment 's 
debarred from filling it by the Anglo-Egyptian .00- 
frontation over Suez. The British government has ‘¢!' 
obliged to reassert its readiness to defend Jordan ag2'"°' 
Israel, if the Israeli pressure mounts to the point o! |! 
aggression. But for how long can Jordan be coun'ed 
upon as a British ally ? Here is a pledge which it w: id 
be disastrous to have to fulfil. 
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Conservative Counter-Attack ? 


‘T‘HE most important feature of the Conservative 
| conference was not the middle-class revolt which 
(id not come off—the reasons why it did not are dis- 
cussed in an article on page 216—but the wide range of 
policy deeisions that were either announced or presaged 
during it. Too many of us had forgotten before Llan- 
dudno that Mr Butler has now been the Conservatives’ 
re-thinker without portfolio for ten months, and that 

a long time for Mr Butler to be broody. To an extent 
that does not seem to have been sufficiently noted, some 
narts of this brood have now been revealed, both in the 
ministerial statements from the Pier Pavilion and in 
Mr. Butler’s own remarkable speech at the Conserva- 
tive Political Centre meeting at Llandudno Town Hall. 
They suggest that the Conservatives have a new pro- 
gramme of varied parts, and quite specific points. It 
is a programme that is going to need a lot of discussion 
—and perhaps in places quite a lot of criticism—in the 
next few months. But, as a preliminary, let us at least 
try to unravel what the programme is. 

‘First, Mr Butler told the Conservative Political Centre 
that the party was “ looking again at some of the pro- 
posals ... in our Workers’ Charter of 1947 ” ; and next 
day Mr Macleod uncovered one of these in his proposal 
for establishing for every wage earner in industry, “ if 
necessary by legislation,” a contract of service—which 
means a right to adequate notice before dismissal 
“adequate” being defined according to the length of 
the particular worker’s service to his firm). There need 
be no argument about the principle of this ; it is the 
normal principle of a good employer. But the imme- 
diate aims behind the proposal seem patent: partly to 
persuade the unions that this year they should concen- 
trate on increased “ fringe benefits” rather than on 
increased wages, and partly to advertise a new Tory 
political initiative in the trade union field. One has had 
some hopes that union resistance to the first aim might 
be decreasing, but (Mr Cousins’s party political atti- 
tudes being what they are) it is not entirely certain that 
Tory attachment to the second aim will help. 

Secondly, the proposals for freer trade with Europe— 
although these, it should be noted, are not a Butlerite 
initiative—are going to play a very large part on the 
political stage in the next twelve months. Ministers 
were noticeably cautious at the conference about the 
form the freer trade arrangements will take: “1 hope 
we shall always reserve power to deal with balance of 
payments difficulties,” said Mr Butler in a pregnant 
reference to this problem—a reference that served as 
a reminder of reports that Mr Butler may be afraid 
that a D-mark problem, in some ways analogous to the 
‘amiliar dollar problem, may loom ahead for this coun- 

‘ry. But although Mr Butler—together, possibly, with 
the Colonial and Commonwealth Relations Offices— 
does not seem to be in the vanguard of this reform, 
there is little doubt that the Government intends to go 





forward with it, and that this will flutter more industrial 
dovecotes than industry yet realises. Incidentally, the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act, which comes into force 
next month, may be going to cause some fluttering, too. 
Thirdly, there were more hints at Llandudno that the 
Government regards the long-term review of agricul- 
tural policy as an exceedingly important affair. Mr 
Heathcoat-Amory did no more than indicate again his 
preference for direct grants rather than price guaran- 
tees, and his dislike of his “annual wrangles” over 
prices with the National Farmers’ Union—neither of 
which points is very surprising. But Mr Butler, in his 
CPC speech, after laying particular emphasis on the 
value of farmers’ co-operatives, said that the Govern- 
ment would like to see farmers manage more of their 
own affairs. It is to be hoped that this does not mean 
that the Government is going to encourage the forma- 
tion of more producers’ marketing boards ; there were 
disturbing hints that it might. Another suggestion 
which has had some airing behind the scenes, however, 
is that, while Parliament should continue to decide how 
much it is ready to grant for agricultural subsidies— 
Over, say, a five-year period—some body representative 
of farmers might be allowed most of the say in allocating 
it. There is no real indication that the Government is 
prepared to take this suggestion seriously, and it would 
of course spell the end of official planning of agricul- 
ture’s productive effort ; but it would be better to let 
farmers spend their subsidies as they like, rather than 
allow marketing boards to rig prices as they choose. 


* 


Fourthly, those old bugbears of the Conservative 
conscience—excessive expenditure on the nationalised 
industries and extravagant expenditure on local govern- 
ment—were the subject of several references at the 
conference. Mr Butler not only laid considerable 
emphasis on the role of the new select committee on the 
nationalised industries, but also announced that the 
Conservative Party was setting up an additional 
watchdog committee of its own. This sounds rather 
frightening ; if there could be a body worse fitted than 
the House of Commons to discuss the day-to-day prob- 
lems of any industry’s management, it would be a body 
wrested from the rumbling bowels of the Conserva- 
tive party. But the hope must be that the Conservative 
committee is going to turn its main attention to 
problems of finance, rather than of expenditure ; Mr 
Macmillan promised last April that the present system 
of finance, by direct loans from the Exchequer below 
the line in the budget accounts, will be used for an 
interim two years only. As for local government, both 
Mr Butler and Mr Sandys promised that the white 
paper on its finances will be published before the end 
of this year ; and Mr Sandys’s parliamentary secretary 
said that the true conservative principle was that local 
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authorities should not only have more direct control over 
spending in their own field, but also that they should 
raise more of their own revenue. This could clearly 
be the presage of a very important change indeed in 
Britain’s financial, and local democratic, system. The 
Government should be urged to be radical about this. 

Fifthly, education attracted more attention at the con- 
ference than the bare report of the speeches made there 
might suggest. Sir David Eccles was allowed only one 
contribution, replying to a motion about fee-paying 
schools. But Mr Butler—again, the passage is from his 
CPC speech—went out of his way to say that, when he 
had brought in his 1944 Education Act, he had never 
envisaged that he was “laying down inflexible laws 
about the date at which children should move irrevoc- 
ably into one or other of the secondary choices ” ; he 
had “always thought that there should be much 
elasticity of choice and provision for later transfer, at 
least between the ages of 11 and 13,” and had “ never 
minded the idea of experiments in different types of 
schools.” There might be a hint here of a coming Tory 
attempt to steal at least part of Labour’s clothes. 

All this is quite a programme. To it must be added 
such other major measures as Mr Sandys’s scheme of 
rent reform (which was discussed in these columns last 
week), and the Bill to allow the establishment of betting 
shops (which was not discussed at Llandudno); together 


Burma’s 


BA SWE, the Prime Minister of Burma, has 

announced that negotiations with China over 
frontier questions are taking a satisfactory course, and 
that China has already agreed to withdraw its troops to 
the frontier defined in 1941. This is good news. Since 
July, when the Chinese army’s incursions drew official 
representations from Rangoon to Peking, the Burmese 
have gone through an anxious time. Sao Hkun Hkio, 
their Foreign Minister, has been to Delhi, and at one 
time they were reported to be contemplating an appeal 
to the United Nations. Now, it seems, they may be able 
to breathe more freely—although China has probably 
already secured one of its objectives, the diversion of 
the Burmese army from its pursuit of Than Tun’s bands 
of communist rebels, and there is also concern in 
Rangoon at the continuing infiltration of Chinese 
civilians across the border. 

But even if the military episode can be considered 
closed, it remains highly instructive. Throughout, 
Peking’s attitude has been one of indignation about 
alleged attempts “ to create ill-will between the Chinese 
People’s Republic and Burma, in order to inveigle 
Burma into Seato and to counter the growing neutralist 
trend in free Asia.” It might be supposed by an inno- 
cent observer that it was China which was creating the 
ill-will by its military inroads. The Peking government, 
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with such slightly lesser measures as the Gower pro- 
posals for regulating working conditions in shops and 


“Jegislation such as Shaftesbury would be proud of ”), 
and Mr Boyd-Carpenter’s promised bill to allow pen- 
sioners, at present caught by the earnings rule, to 
“ de-retire”’ and earn pension increments for sub- 
sequent retirement at the age of 70. For later action, 
too, Ministers laid great emphasis on their determina- 
tion to tackle the whole problem of compulsory purchase 
once the Franks Committee has reported ; and “ at the 
proper time,” said Mr Butler, “ we may well have to 
examine the composition of the House of Lords.” 

There seems to be enough material here not merely 
to fill the Queen’s Speech that will open the new session 
in two and a half weeks’ time, but also to engage the 
two other remaining sessions that can be expected in 
this Parliament. It is evidence that the Conservatives’ 
system of delegating their re-thinking to Mr Butler in 
private has brought a quicker harvest than Labour's 
system of delegating its re-thinking to committees pro- 
ducing reports in public. If one reads the signs aright, 
the real message of Llandudno was not “ more Conser- 
vatism more quickly,” but “more Butlerism more 
briskly.” That could be a good thing for British 
politics, and a very bracing one for Parliament—and for 
the Opposition—when MPs reassemble next week. 


Troubles 


however, has firmly taken the line that if the Burmese 
opposed its claims, and still more if they sought support 
from other nations, they would be guilty of departing 
from their “neutral” policy and of showing hostility 
towards China. This attitude strengthens the suspicion 
that Peking has been aiming at something more than 
the mere acquisition of some obscure border areas, and 
that its real purpose may have been to rock the boat of 
the present government in Rangoon. 

A weak state like Burma, unprotected by alliances, 
is faced with a difficult dilemma. If the government 
accepts an armed fait accompli, it must lose prestige 
internally and weaken its position for resisting further 
encroachments. If, on the other hand, it adopts an 
attitude of defiance and seeks international support for 
its stand, it may not be able to rally the full support 
of the nation for so hazardous a course—particularly if 
there is already an organised fifth column within the 
country to advocate “ friendship” with the aggressor. 
If Siam were confronted with such a situation, it would 
have the support of the Seato alliance ; but Burma has 
chosen the path of neutrality. 

Burma would be better able to stand up to external 
pressure if its own house were in good order. Tie 
continuing failure to establish law and order is the first 
of its difficulties. The government has certainly had con- 
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siderable success in mastering the various revolts—par- 
ticularly the insurrection of the Karens—which at one 
time seemed about to overwhelm it. But it has not 
succeeded in rounding up the rebels, or even in provid- 
ing an effective police for the main roads and railways. 
Much of the guerrilla activity is mere banditry. But 
there is a hard core of convinced communists in the 
jungle to give leadership to all the disaffected elements, 
and they maintain links with their co-partisans in the 
towns, where the Communist party is illegal but 
operates through front organisations which the demo- 
cratic constitution allows to function. This sporadic 
civil war and simmering revolutionary véolence inevit- 
ably cause economic distress, which in turn provides 
more recruits for the guerrilla bands. 


The government might have managed to break 
through the vicious circle of disorder, hardship and 
more disorder if it had been more successful in economic 
policy. But it has failed to make efficient use of its 
resources. In starting on its career as an independent 
nation in the modern world, Burma had the advantage 
of being able to export several commodities in demand 
on the world market—in the first place rice, and addi- 
tionally oil, teak, tin and tungsten. But these assets 
have not brought in the plentiful foreign exchange that 
they should have done, and next to the effects of armed 
disorder the mismanagement of the export trade in rice 
has been the most important factor in wrecking the 
Burmese economy. As a result of a government control 
of the trade which assumed an indefinite continuation of 
a sellers’ market and paid fixed prices to the growers 
without regard to the grades and qualities of rice—of 
which over fifty are distinguished in the Far East— 
Burma suddenly found itself faced not only with a sharp 
fall in prices, but also with a quantity of rice on its 
hands not good enough for sale in the open market. 

The remedy found for this catastrophe only raised 
new problems ; it consisted in sale on a barter basis to 
Russia, which involved not only a Communist political 
exploitation of this “aid” to Burma, but also the 
economic disadvantages formerly well known to the 
customers of Herr Schacht—the necessity of taking in 
return goods that often either are unsuitable or could be 
purchased more cheaply elsewhere. The Burmese 
government is today trying to correct its former mis- 
takes and provide inducements for growers and millers 
to produce better quality rice—at the beginning of this 
year even the best mills were producing 25 per cent 
“ brokens ”—but it will take time. 

The third adverse factor has been a plan of 
industrialisation which, though it has produced some 
spectacular new installations, has been hardly at all 
related to ordinary consumers’ needs, and has left the 
people suffering from chronic shortages of foodstuffs, 
textiles and other necessities and a continual rise in the 
cost of living. To neglect consumers’ demands in 
favour of capital projects of no immediate benefit 
can be highly dangerous for a constitutional government 
such as that of Burma. Attempts to control prices and 
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ensure fair distribution of scarce commodities have been 
frustrated by the deficiencies of administration ; hoard- 
ing, speculation and an extensive black market have 
defeated the government’s intentions ; and the opposi- 
tion parties and fellow-travellers have made the most 
of the ensuing hardships. 

The government party, the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League—the Burmese equivalent of the 
Indian Congress party—survived a general election in 
April, winning 169 out of 250 seats, but the opposition 
greatly increased its poll. The League’s obvious loss of 
popularity led the former Prime Minister, U Nu, to 
hand over his office as head of the government to U Ba 
Swe and devote himself to reform of the party, particu- 
larly to cleansing it of corruption. He has now, it seems, 
decided to give up active politics altogether and concen- 
trate on Buddhist missionary work—he has always been 
a deeply religious man—to bring about a moral revival 
of the nation. Meanwhile, the government has to cope 
with urgent economic problems, which are no easier to 
solve because they are so largely of its own making, as 
well as with internal disorder and the manceuvres of its 








Knowing Ourselves 


The eclipse of the moon on Monday was an object of 
great interest to many thousands, and, perhaps, millions 
of persons. The windows and the streets were crowded 
with eager gazers. It was so in London, so in Brighton, 
-and so probably in every part of the empire and in every 
part of Europe, Asia, and America wherever the 
phenomenon was visible. No alarm was felt, but the 
interest was entirely that of pleased curiosity. .. . In 
olden times much terror was caused by such phenomena, 
and terror inspired many strange explanations of them. 
Now, an accurate knowledge of the cause of the eclipse 
being widely spread, the event being foretold, and the 
very minute it was to commence and the very minute it 
was to cease specified, it was beheld almost universally 
only with delight . .. The race has now become practically 
familiar, so as not to be lost in astonishment, with the 
wonders of their own being—with all the things and laws 
with which and by which they must act, and their habits 
will not now .. . be disturbed or interfered with by 
inquiring into the mysteries of their own existence and 
of all things around them. The knowledge of the laws ff 
followed by the planetary bodies gives, as we are taught 
by the eclipse, only pleasufe; by analogy it may be 
inferred that the knowledge of all the laws, be they what 
they may, which regulate man’s own existence—and they 
are obviously part of the laws which give him seed-time 
and harvest—will also be to him an enduring pleasure. 
Some deductions in political economy and in metaphysics 
have been spurned or scoffed at as lowering the assumed 
dignity of man; but if they be true, like deductions in 
astronomy, a knowledge of them will only add to the 
happiness of all. We ought not, therefore, to be deterred 
by any preconceived notions from following out a principle 
wherever it justly leads, relying confidently that every 
prejudice dissipated, whether it concern the heavenly 
bodies or the existence of man in society, will only increase 
our welfare and our power. 


The Economist 


October 18, 1856 
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mighty neighbour. Its predicament should arouse 
sympathy abroad among all those who wish well to the 
Burmese nation. Three years ago, Burma rejected 
American aid because of the political strings attached, 
which seemed incompatible with its chosen policy of 
strict neutrality. But the West would be wise not to 
seek to drive too hard a bargain in sustaining a weak, 
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but proud, nation which is trying to maintain an 
independent position on the frontiers of the communist 
world. Nor is Burma alone involved ; its transforma- 
tion into a People’s Democracy would deprive India and 
Pakistan of the buffer state which now covers their 
eastern marches. Rangoon is on the way to Dacca, 
Calcutta and Delhi. 


The Bishops’ Bench 


{knw general public does not take a deep interest in 
its bishops, except when, too seldom perhaps, some 
member of the bench expresses an unusual view about 
the Royal Family or teddy boys or divorce. On the 
whole deans, whether red or gloomy, get much better 
publicity. Nevertheless, bishops today are a type, and 
an important type. Although the collection of statistics 
about them has become quite a hobby, it seems worth- 
while to set down some that The Economist has 
collected of its own ; they are a sort of extended by- 
product of a study of the structure of the English 
nobility, the results of which were set down in these 
columns on July 21st and 28th. 

There are now in this country some 110 men of the 
rank of bishop in the Church of England. The most 
senior of these, led by the two Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, are forty-one diocesan bishops. They, 
in turn, may have suffragan bishoprics within their 
dioceses, and may be supported by assistant bishops: 
the pattern of rule is feudal, under the sovereign. The 
suffragans (average age 56, against the diocesan bishops’ 
61) are often in a line for further preferment; the 
assistants (average age 69, or higher than the diocesan 
bishops) have mostly retired from active work, usually 
work overseas. There are also some retired bishops 
who are by courtesy still addressed by their titles. Only 
the arch and diocesan bishops, however, and they only 
as long as they hold office, are full peers of the realm ; 
the non-diocesan bishops are called ““ My Lord ” merely 
by courtesy. The two archbishops and the bishops of 
Winchester, London and Durham sit automatically in 
the House of Lords, together with the twenty-one 
diocesan bishops with longest seniority. 

The appointment of diocesan bishops is carried out 
in a way which might seem to a foreigner, according 
to his bias, a supreme example either of the British 
genius for muddling through or of the innate hypocrisy 
of the race. When a bishop dies, the dean and chapter 
of his cathedral inform the sovereign, and, to quote the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica ” : 

A licence under the Great Seal to proceed to the election 

of a bishop, known as the congée d’élire, together with 

a letter missive containing the name of the Queen’s 

nominee, is thereupon sent to the dean and chapter, who 

are bound under the penalties of praemunire to proceed 
within twelve days to the election of the person named 
on it. In the event of their refusing obedience or 
neglecting to elect, the bishop may be appointed by 


letters patent under the Great Seal without the form 
of election. 


Since the sovereign rarely decides upon her own 
nominee, and since deans and chapters never “ refuse 
obedience,” this is constitutional English for saying that 
bishops should be appointed by the Prime Minister ; in 
practice, however, during the last twenty years, 
Prime Ministers are believed to have allowed 
the job to be devolved. Sir Winston Churchill 
is known to have been rather uninterested in such 
other-worldly matters as the appointment of bishops 
while he was busy with winning the war. When Lord 
Attlee took over, several Labour intellectuals urged 
him to drive to democratise the bench ; but, remember- 
ing the results of the MacDonald Government’s essay 
in democracy when it appointed the present Dean of 
Canterbury, he was apparently rather loth to do this. 
It can be presumed that Sir Anthony Eden, thanks to 
the complication of his divorce, has been more loth sul. 

In consequence, the task of selecting bishops devolves 
upon an established civil servant, the Prime Minister's 
Patronage Secretary ; the present holder of this office 
(Mr D. Stephens) is a former Treasury official, while his 
predecessor (Sir Anthony Bevir) came up through the 
Colonial Office. The job is obscure, anachronistic and, 
one suspects, rather fun. It is known that the former 
Patronage Secretary, at any rate, spent many Sundays 
listening incognito to sermons from the back of country 
churches ; and that his entry into the Atheneum during 
a convocation at Lambeth would cause much rustling 
of newspapers. Above the sound of that rustling, 
however, it may be whispered that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s personal advice to the Patronage Secretary 
clearly carries very great weight. 


* 


What sort of bishops are appointed as a result of {1's 
system ? The usual answer is “ Upper class intellectuals 
only,” and conformers at that. Certainly a stud) of 
the reference books confirms that nearly all bishops 
are the children of those who would not have been 100 
greatly fluttered by the coming of a bishop to tea. lo 
begin with, a very high proportion (45 per cent of ‘he 
diocesan bishops, 35 per cent of the suffragans and 26 
per cent of the assistants) were themselves the sons of 
clergy. To carry on, the great majority went to a pub ic 
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school ; rather interestingly, however, on the present 
bench Marlborough, Merchant Taylors and Rugby lead 
the field—with Eton and Harrow contributing only two 
bishops each, After public school nearl- all senior 
bishops went to one of the older universities ; Oxford, 


Chart 1—Bishops from Oxford and Cambridge 
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the great seat of conformity, educated 52 per cent of 
diocesan bishops and Cambridge 35 per cent. (As Chart 
I shows, however, by no means all assistant bishops were 
educated there.) In their private lives after university, 
as Chart II shows, the old influence of the Roman 
church is still felt in reaction, causing most Protestant 
clergymen to marry. Among bishops who admit to 
recreations in “‘ Who’s Who,” gardening and golf are the 
eminently respectable leaders, while a few say “ former 
rowing man” or list their achievements in football 
(rugger, of course). 

What of their workaday lives after university? A 
conspicuous number of bishops (no less than 40 per 
cent among diocesan bishops, but only 34 per cent of 
suffragans and 27 per cent of assistants) have been 


Chart H—Bishops’ Mate 
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officers in the armed forces, either as fighting men or 
as chaplains: the first world war caught their genera- 
tion, either before or after ordination, and the extraordi- 
narily high proportion of one-fifth of all present bishops 
were decorated, either for gallantry or for good service. 
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Probably the most interesting, and perhaps the most 
disturbing, figure of all, however, emerges from Chart 
III. This shows that no less than 55 per cent of 
diocesan bishops (and 34 per cent of suffragans) have 
spent a large part of their active life as schoolmasters 
or dons; many of the rest have been chaplains of 
theological colleges, chaplains to bishops or secretaries 
of various diocesan boards. Among the assistant 
bishops, the chart shows, those with university and 
schoolteaching experience (only 9 per cent) is very 
much smaller, while only 2 per cent (compared with 
20 per cent among diocesan bishops) have been chap- 
lains to bishops and another 2 per cent (compared with 
25 per cent) have been chaplains to the Sovereign. The 
high road to an assistant bishopric lies through the 
foreign missionary field: 82 per cent of assistant bishops 
have seen service overseas, compared with 22 per cent 
of diocesans and 16 per cent of saffragans. 

The most common criticisms of the bench, and they 
may be reinforced by publication of these figures, con- 
cern the bishops’ method of appointment, their tendency 


Chart lil—Bishops’ Background 
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to come from a single social stratum, their frequent lack 
of any widespread day-to-day ministerial experience 
and their lack for the most part nowadays of distinct 
or cross-bench opinions. But those who criticise the 
method of appointment have never really been able to 
suggest a better one ; any change that is required is 
almost certainly in mood rather than in mechanisms. 
At first glance, the criticism on grounds of class bias 
looks better-founded ; but those who are acquainted 
with the sad lack of first-class material that enters the 
service of the church, apart from material enswathed in 
the old school tie, say that, on closer examination, the 
criticism disappears. 

There remains the criticism that so many bishops 
have spent most of their lives in theological work other 
than parish work. It is only fair to-say that those who 
become dons or administrators are often the cream of 
the clergy. But the death of Cardinal Griffin showed 
that the Roman Catholics had a leader who started as a 
parish priest and whose passing inspired a sense of loss 
far outside his own church. There is here, one would 
suggest, a Challenge to be faced. 
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New Blood and 
Old Guts 


The report below is written by eur special correspondent 
who. spent last week with the Conservative party at 
Liandudno. 


{ee Conservative conference was not after all, in Mr 
Butler’s lovely phrase, “feeding time at the zoo.” 
Perhaps one should have foreseen that there would be no 
middle-class revolt as soon as one had taken stock of the 
delegates who assembled at it: nearly half of them women 
(the welcoming local dignitary got a laugh when he called 
them the fair sex), shepherded into groups by collie-like 
constituency agents, most of them stolidly comfortable 
people and fairly well off. These were not themselves the 
depressed middle classes, or else they could not have 
afforded to come to Llandudno ; only some of the Young 
Conservatives and of the (still too few) Conservative trade 
unionists were getting reimbursement of their expenses— 
and they only if they asked. The delegations could be 
divided, reading from right to left, into three groups. 

The outside rights at a Tory conference are still mostly 
the county gentry and the solider suburbanites. It was 
they who had put down the motions about the middle class 
—intriguingly, practically all the critical resolutions on the 
agenda came from south and west England—and they 
politely clapped those who spoke to their own motions, but 
not from the bitter heart ; it was not themselves they were 
perfunctorily demonstrating for, but for poor Miss Smith, 
the children’s ex-nannie, who was having a very bad time 
in retirement—as also was Major Jones, who had only his 
army pension to®live off and was, moreover, a gentleman, 
which made things worse (Major Jones himself was not at 
Llandudno ; whenever one thought one had found this 
sympathetic old soldier, he turned out to be a paid con- 
stituency agent, and therefore fanatically loyal). Thus, on 
the receding wave of secondhand enthusiasm, on a reedy 
salute to absent friends, died the middle-class revolt. 

Instead, only three things really moved—-one is tempted 
to use Mr Bill Haley’s term “dug ”—the outside rights: 
capital punishment (they wanted more of it), trade unions 
(they are frightened of them) and nationalisation (they feel 
by now successfully contemptuous of it). They also booed 
Mr Yates for being too pro-Nasser in the Suez debate, but 
booing at that stage seemed almost conventional. If asked 
if there was anything positive they wanted, the outside rights 
would say merely that they wanted “to see more guts.” 
This was not a literal demand that they should be present 
at public executions by disembowelment (although at times 
im the capital punishment debate, one might have assumed 
that it was), but something very much vaguer. “ Guts,” 
as defined at Llandudno, are any quality which Arabophils 
and socialists have not got, but which must always be 
applauded when shown in speeches by “ fine young fellows ” 
{i.e., right-wing young or pseudo-young Conservatives, 
such as Mr Anthony Nutting). This is not the specific 
stuff of which successful revolts are made. So much for 
the outside rights. 

The inside rights—the more carefully deliberate pressure 
groups—could conceivably be more dangerously effective, 
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although one came away from Llandudno increasingly 
doubting it. For it isa dwindling band of people who come 
to Conservative conferences in specific defence of their 
interests, as distinct from the large number who still come 
in instinctive defence of their class. The active pressure 
groups are now represented almost solely by the farmers, 
the cotton people and a handful of other industrialists. The 
farmers put on their usual show; they held out their 
begging bowls, and some completely invented statistics, 
with a bland constancy which anybody who is not irritated 
by truly imperious log-rolling must eventually come to 
admire. But the cotton and other protection-minded 
industrialists had a bad time at this conference. Their 
first spokesman called again for the resignation of Mr 
Thorneycroft, and was loudly applauded by only one man— 
and that was a grinning Mr Thorneycroft himself. They 
launched a few isolated attacks on the idea of more com- 
petition through freer trade from Europe, and whenever 
they said that this meant they were speaking in defence 
of the Empire some outside rights gave them polite 
applause ; but as these same outside rights also applauded 
Mr Macmillan when he said precisely the opposite, not 
very much can be deduced from this exchange. One’s only 
fear is that the inside rights might have more power in the 
running and financing of constituency organisations than 
they do at the conference ; indeed they must have, for at 
Llandudno they seemed to exert no influence at all. 


* 


There remains, in sharp and welcome distinction, the 
third group of delegates, whom one had called Butlerites 
up to 1954 and who after Llandudno must be called 
Butlerites again. These were not necessarily Young Con- 
servatives ; indeed as a very rough generalisation, although 
the university or ex-university Young Conservatives are 
Butlerite, their non-university contemporaries tend to be 
non-Butlerite—but usually look as if they could be trained. 
Much more interesting, however, is the increasing flock of 
efficient and knowledgeable middle-aged women who— 
Labour can laugh at this point only at its peril—have quite 
clearly joined the Conservative party as a form of social 
service. There was a revealing incident on the last day. 
when a savage and silly little motion was moved calling for 
much stricter penalties in cases of cruelty to children ; the 
outside rights thumped their conventional applause— 
apparently in happy envisagement of seeing some of the 
cruel parents’ guts. Then a brisk and admirable middle- 
aged woman strode to the rostrum, totally unequipped with 
notes, a Reigate constituency badge flapping from her lapel. 
Did the conference know its facts about the law, she asked ? 
Did it really think it would be in the interests of a child to 
say that it should be mandatory on a court to send his crue! 
father or mother to a long term in prison—and leave him in 
a home bereft of its breadwinner or else with the sort of 
father who had permitted a mother to be cruel ? Did it not 
know that in the cases of leniency cited there would be 
follow-up supervision in the child’s home ? “ Hear-hear.” 
said the Reigate lady’s images in the audience, leaning 
eagerly forward with their badges flapping in unison on their 
bosoms ; and one suddenly realised that there really were 
quite a lot of these sensible people about. “ Interesting 
woman,” said the astonished outside rights to one another. 
“she’s got some points there, I suppose.” In the end the 


cruelty motion was carried, but only by a very small 
majority. 
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Ir was the Reigate lady’s images who made up the major 
cart of the audience at Mr Butler’s Conservative Political 
Centre meeting on the Thursday. This was a memorable 
fair, several hundred people crushed into a hall several 
times too small for them, and drinking deep from the 
re-ordained fount of the new intellectual Conservatism. Mr 
Butler, among his own folk, did not let them down ; indeed 
> gave them their motto: 

We must not encourage a Conservative Users’ Association. 

People must not be led to suppose that they can simply 

use the Conservative party for their own ends. ... The 

politician should not spend his time cajoling in the light 
of candelabra. 
And his devotees shrilled their applause. One wondered 
what the outside rights, and still more the inside rights, at 
the main conference would have made of all this ; for them, 
joining a party for what one can get out of it is what they 
have always thought politics to be mainly about. 


* 


Such, then, is the fairest impressionistic account one can 
give of these varied Tory stalwarts, whom one had come 
down to see in what was supposed to be the revolt of 
Llandudno. Three main impressions emerge. First, 
although the outside rights remain in a majority at the con- 
ference, they are mostly of the easily unfanatical type of 
which revolts are simply not made. Indeed, except when 
they undressed their embarrassing subconsciouses in the 
debate on capital punishment, the outside rights were not 
even repellent. At bottom, these large country ladies and 
their squires are the sort of people who find it easier to be 
polite, rather than rude, to either a politician or a waiter. 

Secondly, the social service type of Tory is now a much 
commoner animal than would have been believed possible 
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ten years ago, or than Labour believes now. The major 
development of this year’s conference is that this group has 
re-assembled, as it was assembled before 1952, under 
the undisputed intellectual leadership of an extraordinarily 
revitalised Mr Butler. * Mr Butler re-emerges without 
question as the Queen’s second Minister. But he is not 
challenging Sir Anthony Eden in his present office. The 
ordinary Tory’s devotion to the Fiihrerprinzip ensures that ; 
and although Mr Butler himself is an extraordinary Tory 
rather than an ordinary one, he is a politician versed in the 
art of the possible. His devotees may build a new engine 
for the boat, but they will not rock it. 

Thirdly, although rumoured discontents in the constitu- 
encies have failed to shake party policy, they might still 
weaken party organisation; it must be remembered 
that the Miss Smiths and Major Joneses, who stayed away 
from the polls at Tonbridge, also kept away from the 
conference. But, here again, even if the party should lose 
some of the eager services of these former vote-canvassers, 
its Organisation remains much more impressive than 
Labour’s ; look, first, at the efficiency of its constituency 
agents, and, secondly, at its army of Young Conservatives— 
for whom there is now to be a new recruiting drive. All 
told, therefore, the Tories can leave Llandudno fairly happy 
with the state of things in their party. This is not to say, 
of course, that they can yet be happy with the state of their 
party in the country ; those on show at Llandudno were 
representatives merely of the thousands who actively work 
for the party, and there may have been much more serious 
changes of view and allegiance on the vital fringes of the 
millions who in 195§ less actively voted for it. But on the 
activists, this report can be clear. The Conservative party 
is a party of new blood as well as of old guts. At Llandudno, 
against forecast, we saw the new blood coursing. 








Notes of the Week 








Firing Blank 


HE fall of Herr Blank and his replacement by Her 

Strauss, lately Minister for Atomic Affairs, is the most 
spectacular of the changes which Dr Adenauer has made in 
his cabinet. Herr Blank, who was originally appointed to 
give the new German army as unmilitary a flavour as 
possible, has used up his political credit in fighting for Dr 
Adenauer’s policies. As Minister he has come to be asso- 
ciated with a policy—the speedy raising of a large conscript 
army armed with existing conventional weapons—which 
seems to have been rendered obsolete by the changing 
methods of war which the great powers are adopting. Critics 
in Germany, first from the opposition and then from men 
like Herr Strauss within the coalition itself, have been 


putting growing pressure on Dr Adenauer to change course 
and develop a new style German army, smaller than at first 
planned, mobile, and armed with atomic weapons. And 
their immediate charges, that Herr Blank is ordering obsolete 
equipment and cannot in practice fulfil the recruiting 
schedule he had planned, have rung more and more true in 
recent months. Dr Adenauer’s decision to fix the term of 
conscription at a year instead of eighteen months was a first 
major concession to the critics ; the sacrifice of Herr Blank 
is a second. It has been accompanied by an admission by 
the Chancellor that the Federal Republic will not be able 
to keep up with its original rearmament timetable. 

The cabinet shuffle has also involved the departure of two 
of the four ministers from the Free People’s Party. The 
presence of four national liberals in the cabinet has had little 
political justification ever since the bulk of their former 
party, the Free Democrats, withdrew its support from the 
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coalition. It has irritated other coalition parties, above all 
the Bavarian CSU, which was less strongly represented 
despite its greater parliamentary strength. The departure 
of the liberals has removed this sore ; the CSU should now 
be well satisfied, for it holds two key ministries, Defence 
and Finance, as well as the less important posts of Atomic 
Affairs and Family Affairs. 

Dr Adenauer, however, did not carry out one vital change 
which was expected, the replacement of Herr Bliicher, the 
liberal Vice-Chancellor, by a Christian Democrat. (Herr 
Von Brentano had been thought a likely choice.) Once 
more the Chancellor has avoided any gesture which might 
seem to designate a successor. 

The changes, too, while they strengthen the cabinet for 
business purposes, may weaken the CDU politically in one 
sense. The dropping of the trade unionist Herr Blank is 
resented by the Christian trade unionist groups, even though 
Herr Storch and Herr Kaiser remain in office as representa- 
tives of the Christian left. Nor has any political compensa- 
tion, like the rumoured offer of the vice-chancellorship to 
Herr Arnold, been given. The cabinet in fact has 
moved further to the right and has shrunk back upon its 
conservative catholic core. This is not a development which 
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claim will not be that bell-wether ; both on it and on some 
of the other claims that have been in the news—such as the 
long-standing engineering claim and the new demand of 
the building workers for an extra fourpence an howr—it 
now seems likely that it will be January before the employers 
and workers finally fail to agree. Long before thai, the 
result will have been announced of arbitration on the bus- 
workers’ claims, and perhaps the whole wages pattern for 
this year will have been set by what the busworkers ge 


— But By Bus Off the Fringes? 


HE bus claims, which are now about to move into the 
+ centre of the wages spotlight, fall into three groups: 
municipal bus workers, provincial bus company workers, 
and London Transport employees. Although it is the pro- 
vincial claim that has been in the news this week (because 
it has just been formally submitted), the most advanced-— 
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seems likely to attract the marginal voter next year and it 
may encourage still further the tendency of the Christian 
left to form round Herr Arnold an “ opposition” to the 
Chancellor. 


and therefore the most immediately important—of the three 
claims is that of the municipal workers. Having gone 
through the regular chain of disagreement and been rejected 
by the industry’s Joint Industrial Council, it is due to be 
heard before the Industrial Disputes Tribunal on October 
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A Douche for the Wages Ferment 


WwW". are the hopes that this year’s round of wage 

claims can be diverted into an acceptable round of 
claims for increased “ fringe benefits ” instead ? The mine- 
workers are to meet the Coal Board next week to discuss 
such benefits—bonus schemes, incentive plans, pensions, 
and security schemes ; the Boilermakers’ Society is work- 
ing on similar plans. But the most interesting news on 
the wages front this week, of course, has been the 
progress—or rather lack of it—of the railwaymen’s claim. 
It was always inevitable that the National Union of Rail- 
waymen would issue their usual annual demand, and 
for a rise of at least ro per cent; the separate footplate- 
men’s union had already put in a claim for 15 per cent, 
and the NUR’s obvious tactics were to portray themselves 
as slightly more “ realistic,” but certainly no less militant, 
than their colleagues and rivals. The question on Wednes- 
day was whether the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Associa- 
tion—that is, the railway clerks’ union—would join with the 
NUR. Last year the railway clerks began by saying that 
stable prices were more important than rising wages, but 
they joined with the other unions in the end. This time 
they have made a courageous declaration of independence. 
Their general secretary walked out of his meeting with the 
NUR on Wednesday, saying that he did not think that the 
present moment was opportune for making a claim. 

It remains to be seen how far this douche of economic 
common sense will help to damp the wages ferment, which 
has. already suffered some damping in the past few weeks. 
Probably, it would be unwise to be too optimistic. For the 
unions are at present waiting for a bell-wether. The railway 


26th. The municipal bus workers are claiming increases o! 
between gs. and 18s. for drivers and conductors, and 
between 19s. and 25s. 3d. for maintenance men. They 
will not, of course, get them. But since their last 
imcrease, dated November, 1955, the index of retail 
prices has risen by 4.7 ‘ per cent, representing a cash 
value in their wages of 7s. §d. They seem to be confident 
that the tribunal will award them an increase of at leas! 
this amount, and that the men on London Transport 
and in the provincial companies will then get about the 
same. They may well be right. Some of the bus employers 
are not resisting very strongly—on the good economic 
grounds that they need to attract more drivers. 

A last minute effort is being made by some bus employe! 
to find an incentive or bonus scheme that the tribunal mig 
be persuaded to recommend in place of a straight wage 
increase ; there is an incentive scheme in »peration in Man- 
chester, which London Transport is known to have 1 
eye on. But the employers are up against the perennial 
problem of the unpredictability and frequent immobility 0! 
city traffic, which is no fault of the bus workers. They wou'd 
be delighted to improve productivity by rewards | 
efficiency (probably on a basis of the collective efficiency 0! 
the garages), but they have not been able to suggest 20! 
scheme that would not seem unfair in some way. The ™ 
cipal employers have now only a week in which to find 


Parliament’s First Business 


RLIAMENT reassembles on Tuesday of next week. \\'" 
be prorogued some time in the week after, and the © 
session is to be opened with the Queen’s Speech ©" 
‘Tuesday, November 6th. Just before the House ros: 








on 
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the summer, Mr Gaitskell asked that these last two weeks 
of the session should include not only the usual tag-end 
debate on the nationalised industries, but also (rather 
hopefully) a full scale debate on defence. Next week’s 
business, however, will be wholly concerned with clearing 
away the dying session’s few remaining legislative left- 
overs. The most important and time-consuming of these 
will be the report and third reading. stage of the Copyright 
Bill. 

This bill has been fairly exhaustively discussed in The 
Economist. It started out as a depressingly restrictive 
measure, but during its long, slow crawl through both Houses 
has had many—though not all—of its worst blemishes 
removed. The realistic thing for liberals to decide upon 
at this stage, and after all the argument, is that there is 
not much hope of doing anything now to make the bill 
any better. The job for this week is to help resist last- 
minute attempts to make it worse. The most important 
battlefield is likely to be the one that The Economist has 
found itself fighting over all along: it arises from the failure 
of some people to appreciate that copyright restrictions on 
widespread enjoyment of a mechanical reproduction are a 
much less desirable thing than copyright protection of an 
original work. 

The most powerful of the last-minute attempts to confuse 
this issue has come, with a long letter to The Times and a 
flurry of other communications to the press, from a dis- 
tinguished group of composers and lyric writers. They ask 
in their letter to The Times for three changes. First, 
they oppose one of the anti-monopoly clauses in the bill, 
which says that once an author has allowed one record 
manufacturer to record his work, he must allow others to 
do so; since these manufacturers still have to pay the 
proper royalty stamp for every record sold, why not ? 
Secondly, they oppose the right given to the BBC and other 
broadcasting organisations to make an “ ephemeral ” record 
of a work, without incurring a separate recording fee, 
subject to destroying this record within 28 days; this 
provision is merely a sensible recognition of the fact that 
broadcasting artistes are often not available at a time when 
broadcasts can best be made. Thirdly, the composers feel 
they are entitled to a separate fee from broadcast relay 
services, which merely transmit to their customers 
broadcasts made (and paid for) by other people ; it is very 
difficult to understand their case here. The protesting 
composers, led by the Master of the Queen’s Music, are an 
august and authoritative body. But Parliament and the 
Government, which have done quite a lot between them 
to make an originally bad bill very much better, would be 
Wise to round off this story by standing firm. 


China’s Turbulent Doorstep 


R CHOU EN-LAI’s strictures on the Hongkong riots 
M contained an ominous undertone. The Chinese 
premier told correspondents that his government could 
“not allow such disorders on the doorstep of China.” Does 
this remark, together with his criticisms of the manner in 
Which the situation was handled by the Hongkong authori- 
tes, amount to a lapse from the third of the famous “ five 
Principles "—non-interference in the internal affairs of 
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other countries ? Mr Chou also protested to the British 
chargé d’affaires in Peking, Mr O’Neill. The British reply 
implicitly conceded that the Chinese premier was within his 
rights in protesting, on the ground that the lives of Chinese 
nationals were endangered by the rioting, which was 
apparently engineered by Chinese Nationalists. On the 
other hand, the reply rejected the Chinese criticism of the 
way the situation was handled by the local authorities. 

It is difficult to see what else the government could say, 
but an article from our Hongkong correspondent on 
page 250 suggests that the authorities were in fact caught 
napping, in the absence of the governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham. The drastic measures he has now taken— 
including the arrest of six thousand Chinese—will no 
doubt restore law and order in the overcrowded colony, for 
a time at least. Of those arrested, only one in four was a 
Suspected rioter; the others are charged with curfew- 
breaking. All are being cleared through the courts at 
commendable speed and fined or gaoled according to the 
offence. So far, fewer than three per cent have been found 
not guilty. But it is clear that Sir Alexander cannot entirely 
meet Mr Chou’s basic grievance (as expressed in his remarks 
to correspondents) by banning all political activities by the 
Nationalists. 

The future now seems to depend on Sir Alexander’s 
success in preventing rival groups of Chinese from flying 
at each other’s throats or running amok. If he is successfu! 
—and the job is far from easy—no more may be heard of 
Peking’s latest protests than of those made in the Chinese 
press nearly two years ago after strikes and disturbances 
attributed to the Nationalists. But in the long run, China’s 
continued acquiescence in the British presence in Hongkong 
will depend on whether the indirect commercial and other 
benefits it brings are considered to outweigh its dis- 
advantages as a centre of Nationalist—and American— 
influence. 


Cold Comfort for Singapore 


HE contrast between Mr Chou En-lai’s protest to Mr 
- O’Neill and his soothing remarks to Mr David 
Marshall, former chief minister of Singapore, is striking. 
The Chinese premier told Mr Marshall, who has been visit- 
ing Peking, that in his government’s view the Chinese living 
in Singapore should be able, if they wished, to surrender 
Chinese nationality and assume Singapore citizenship after 
the colony had achieved independence. The formula sug- 
gested is much the same as that which formed the basis of 
the Sino-Indonesian treaty on dual nationality signed in 
Bandoeng in April, 1955. It suggests that China’s policy 
is now to conclude similar treaties with all the Far Eastern 
countries that have substantial Chinese minorities. 

Different assumptions underlie Mr Chou’s statements to 
Mr O’Neill and to Mr Marshall. In protesting to the 


British chargé d’affaires in Peking, Mr Chou, in effect, 
reiterated China’s general claim that the activities of 
Chinese Nationalists everywhere are a matter of concern 
to Peking. In reassuring Mr Marshall, Mr Chou seemed to 
be saying that any Chinese who took on Singapore (or, by 
implication, Malayan) citizenship would automatically pass 
outside China’s sphere of interest. 
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This is a proposition beguiling to territories on the verge 
of independence, but it would be as well to consider its 
probable purpose. Only three communist rebellions of 
consequence persist in Asia—those in Burma, Malaya and 
the Philippines—and in all three cases, the rebels are fight- 
ing a losing battle. Peking is no longer disposed to help 
them, even with words, but in line with world communist 
policy, is doing everything it can to ensure that the rebels 
are taken back into the normal political life of their respec- 
tive countries, where they can now do most damage. In 
this context, it is desirable that as many Chinese as possible 
should be given citizenship in the Federation of Malaya 
and in Singapore, for to be without citizenship is to be 
deprived of the vote. That is why the letter sent to the 
recent Chinese Communist Party congress by the nominal 
head of the Malayan Communist Party, Musa bin Ahmad, 
will probably bring no comfort to the remnants of its 
terrorist movement in the jungle. The Malayan Com- 
munists may not, as the chief minister, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, claimed a fortnight ago, be on the point of sur- 
rendering, but it is clear that no alternative is in sight for 
them. 


Hungarians To and Fro 


HE East European communists who are now making 

pilgrimage to Belgrade must be finding it something of 
an ordeal. The Jugoslavs apparently scarcely troubled to 
conceal their disapproval of the Bulgarians. But the 
Hungarians who arrived in Belgrade last Monday have been 
doing their best to mollify their hosts. After the reburial 
of Rajk and the arrest of the former defence minister, 
Mihaly Farkas, on a charge of gravely “ violating socialist 
legality,” comes the decision to re-admit the former premier, 
Mr Imre Nagy, to the party. The Jugoslavs have been 
openly pressing for this. Mr Nagy rejected suggestions 
that he should buy back his membership card at the price 
of an abject apology for his “mistakes.” Now the 
Hungarian Politburo has evolved a formula which somewhat 
saves its own face but in effect allows Mr Nagy to rejoin 
the party with his flag flying. 

In the Hungarian press and on the radio these steps have 
been accompanied by sudden fulsome praise of all things 
' Jugoslav (so much, it seems, for the famous Soviet warning 

again.. the Jugoslav cxample), by nice remarks about 
Mr Nagy, and by a brisk barrage against Mr Rakosi, whose 
name is being rapidly torn down from street corners and 
factory entrances. It is bluntly stated that he did not 
resign as party first secretary, but was told to go; and he 
is being blamed often openly, sometimes by implication, 
for the treatment of Mr Nagy, for the excesses of the 
political police, and for much else. But whether Mr Rakosi 
will actually be brought to trial is doubtful. One Hun- 
garian newspaper has divulged that he has left the country, 
and it added that “our party and our people would not 
have it otherwise ”—which may indicate that the present 
leaders fear they might burn their own fingers if they 
brought Rakosi to trial. 

Of more practical importance is the future of Mr Nagy. 
Will Mr Gerd, the present party boss, who is well tarred 
with the Stalinist brush, feel compelled to make him 
premier again? And if so, will he give him a free hand, 
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or will he try to keep him merely as a figurehead and a sop 
to the reformers? Mr Nagy’s return to office would 
certainly be popular in Belgrade and, much more important, 
in his own country. Since he fell from office in February 
1955 his reputation as a “liberal ”—whether deserved or 
not—has given him a kind of retrospective glory. He was 
clapped when he went to the opera, and on his sixtieth 
birthday last June he was visited by over seventy people, 
including several cabinet ministers, and even by a leading 
Soviet politician, Mr Suslov. The Russians are believed 
to have protected Mr Nagy from Rakosi’s wrath, 
and might not be unwilling to see him in office again. A 
bleak economic outlook—in particular, a serious fuel crisis 
—on the threshold of winter could be a further argument 
in favour of reinstating a man who has gained a reputation 
as the advocate of a better deal for the common people. 


Scot in Scott’s Chair 


HE British newspaper of best repute in the world is the 
Manchester Guardian, and for a dozen years or more 
the Manchester Guardian has been Mr A. P. Wadsworth. 
its editor. Now, because of illness, he passes as editor 
emeritus to what may be called (though he would say perish 
the thought) the paper’s House of Lords. For the first time 
C. P. Scott’s famous editorial chair goes to a young man, 
Mr Alastair Hetherington, who was not one of Scott’s own 
colleagues. Here is one more example of the cross-breeding 
that keeps the best journalism still lively, and successtul, 
in these days of mass newspapers. Mr Hetherington came 
to Manchester six years ago from the proving ground of the 
Glasgow Herald, which has sent so many good journalists 
south of the border ; and he takes charge of the newspaper 
which more:than any other has fertilised the upper reaches 
of journalism—from London (not excluc’1g Printing House 
Square) to Sydney and Winnipeg—with its products. 
Wadsworth’s Guardian, in fact, has lived by losing its 
best men, and has more than doubled its sales in the process. 
It could do that because the best of them all, as practitioner 
and teacher, with a generation of characteristic writing and 
reporting for the paper behind him, was the editor himself. 
His sad abdication now may close a long chapter, but there 
need be no lapse in the new one. A great working journalist, 
“ A. P.” has done much more than just carry on the legend 
of C. P. Scott ; in his own empirical and pragmatic fashion, 
he has put the paper into modern dress, not only typo 
graphically, and given it a forward look ; and, although he 
would disclaim it puncturingly, the tradition he hands on 
is his own. The Guardian stands independent of every: hing 
an independent newspaper should be independent oi —and 
independent, too, of the more constricting kinds of collective 
efficiency. Journalism at Cross Street is a day-to-day cralt, 
with none of the pretence and pomposity that lurk round ‘he 
corner in newspaper offices. Stubbornly liberal alway: ‘ 
big “LL” has gone), the Guardian has ideas without 29 
ideology, principles without being doctrinaire, strong \ 
without intolerance. In all matters it backs its fancy (¢s<¢P 
on the racecourse), and believes that what is written should 
be written well. It is the mirror, in its virtues ani 1 
limitations alike, of the civilised—and impatient—com™" 
sense of the rare individualist who is now retiring. \\-) " 
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stay itself, with whatever reinforcement Mr Hetherington 
and his team of colleagues can now bring, for the good of 
all journalism. And may it, as the circle of Guardian 
readers grows, never lose its Manchester accent. 


Broadcasting’s Purse Strings 


wo warnings were contained in the tart rejoinder which 

the Director-General of the BBC made this week to the 
Public Accounts Committee: the one on which he was 
explicit, and one that was implicit in the rest of his speech. 
Sir Ian Jacob’s explicit point was that the committee’s 
recent report, “in which they said that they did not think 
it right that the corporation should build up any kind of 
reserve,” was indicative of a desire “to put the BBC into 
the position of a Government department, not operating as 
an independent corporation, but subject to the usual 
Treasury control.” Sir Ian was right to insist that any such 
arrangement would “ go far to destroy the BBC’s indepen- 
dence.” That should be agreed both by those who hold 
Sir Ian’s orthodox views about broadcasting finance, and 
those who would prefer the system that has often been 
proposed in The Economist : namely that several corpor- 
ations should be able to draw on the pool provided by 
licence fees, that each should also derive some revenue from 
advertising, and that there should be as much competition 
as possible between them. However many corporations 
there are, and under whatever system of finance, it is 
important that they should be allowed to retain themselves 
any money that they do not spend. 

From this high point of principle, however, Sir Ian 
descended to the low realities of finance. He said that 
the BBC’s accumulated cash reserve, £3} million on 
March 31st last, is, in any event, likely to disappear by 
March, 1957. He based this forecast not on any rising 
trend of capital expenditure (this is being pegged at 
£5 million a year), but on an expected rise in current costs 
—‘ salaries and wages, artists, sport, power and fuel, and 
all the many materials that go to the running of a national 
organisation.” Not everybody would agree to the 
inevitability of Sir Ian’s estimates ; but clearly, if the BBC 
thinks its reserves may be taken away from it, it will have 
every incentive to spend sufficiently voraciously to make 
them come true. Idle reserves held by the BBC are just as 
useful from the taxpayer’s point of view as idle reserves 
swept into the Treasury’s maw. Since the Government 
plainly does not intend any early reform of the whole 
structure of broadcasting finance, its best course now is 
clear: - it should take the first opportunity after the 
re-assembly of Parliament to say that the views of the Public 
Accounts Committee get no support from it whatever. 


Shopkeepers in Rust and Blue 


Dre both at Blackpool and at Llandudno were 
notified by a distribution of leaflets, strikingly entitled 
SOS (for Save Our Shops), that the National Union of 
Small Shopkeepers is not happy. At Blackpool, the leaflet 
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was printed in rust-colour—not quite red, but near enough 
to inspire a conditional hope of support—and handed 
out by pickets dressed as lifeboatmen. At Llandudno the 
letters—handed out by “mourners” in traditional funeral 
dress—were true blue, suggesting an appeal to traditional 
loyalty. Further differences appeared in the actual letter- 
press ; no prizes are offered for a correct attribution, to 
rust-colour or blue, of the following excerpts: 

(1) “. . . It is only the small business which is being 

“squeezed.” The ‘Big Boys’ of the business world are 

well protected.” 

(2) “ Twenty-five thousand small shopkeepers are leaving 


the retail distributive trade yearly because of irksome 
restrictions.” 


(3) “ The National Union of Small Shopkeepers strongly 
repudiates the ‘ parrot cry” that the small shop is an un- 
economic unit in distribution. Take heed of the fact that 
claims of this nature receive subtle ‘ behind the scenes’ 
support from powerful business interests who dearly want 
a straight fight between the Multiple Chain Store Organisa- 
tions and the Co-operative Movement.” 

(4) “The Town and Country Planning policy . . . is 
responsible for the ‘ closing down’ of hundreds of little 
shops.” 

Other complaints are fairly interchangeable. On new 
estates, shop tenancies pass almost automatically into the 
hands of the highest bidder—apparently a shocking thing ; 
“real” protection is needed against rent increases by grasp- 
ing landlords; there should be no interference with the 
tenant shopkeeper’s right to dispose of his business as he 
pleases on leaving ; and, of course, the new rating assess- 
ments are an abomination in any colour, rust or blue. 
Behind the choice of bogies—compulsory purchase orders 
or sinister and venal economists, Big Business, grasping 
landlords, or the credit squeeze—there subsists a single 
idea: once anyone anywhere has acquired a shop it is the 
duty of society to keep him in it. 

Solidarity is no doubt a great thing. So, however, is 
ability to see beyond the end of one’s nose. For the well- 
sited, well-run, and appropriately stocked small shop, even 
the most absurdly cupboard-sized, there will always be a 
place ; its handiness and friendliness are proof against any 
competition by remote impersonal emporia. But the vast 
weakly swarm of ill-sited, ill-run, ill-stocked small shops, 
existing, on a regime of price maintenance and privileged 
tenancies, in what doctors call a state of medicated survival, 
can and does infect the potentially thriving and sturdy small 
enterprise with its own debility. The compilers of the SOS 
leaflets should take a trip to’ France, where these matters 
are ordered even worse ; but their style hardly indicates that 
they would profit by the lesson. 


Frenchmen and Radicals 


HIS week’s review of the government’s policy in the 

French National Assembly has amounted to nothing 
beyond the ventilation of grievances over the disillusions 
of the last few weeks. The conservatives reproached M. 
Mollet with having failed to follow up its sabre-rattling 
against Egypt with action. The Communists blamed him 
for using Suez as yet another pretext for inaction in Algeria. 
But most of the critics were disinclined to apply the ultimate 
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sanction of voting against the government, and tacitly ex- 
pressed themselves as resigned to M. Mollet’s continuance 
in office. The ministers, like tired conjurers, keep on 
repeating: wait, the trick will come off. The spectators 
no longer believe, but keep up the pretence of being under 
the spell. 

More significant was the Radical Party congress which 
ended its stormy debates earlier in the week at Lyons. This 
was the occasion for M. Mendés-France to reassert his hold 
of the party machine. The operation was not painless ; it 
involved the confirmation of M. Edgar Faure’s expulsion 
and the breakaway of an important faction. The schism 
had been inevitable from the moment last year when M. 
Mendés-France set out to transform the old Radical club 
into a disciplined political party. The general elections had 
only postponed it. 

M. Mendés-France finds himself at the head of a more 
dynamic, if somewhat reduced, political force. But even he 
does not seem to know exactly where he wants to lead his 
troops. He has resigned from the government over the 
handling of the Algerian situation, yet is unwilling to help 
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in bringing the government down. He has now openly pro. 
claimed that the policy of force in Algeria is simply “ non- 
sensical,” but is not very explicit about what should actually 
be done. A curious paralysing muddle seems to surround 
French thinking on Algeria at this stage. It is generally 
agreed that to impose a statute, however good, will no longer 
serve much purpose. Few people outside the Communist 
camp, however, are willing to proclaim the only logica! alter- 
native: that it is necessary to negotiate one. 


The Relief of Birmingham 


HE idea that a new town should be speedily built 
somewhere in the West Midlands is gaining ground. 
This week a conference at Birmingham, attended by more 
than 70 local authorities and a number of industrialists, 
gave general support for the project ; they also agreed 








The Fall and Rise of Comrade Gomulka 





HREE years after Stalin’s death the 
f geae has come in Eastern Europe for 
the rehabilitation of his victims. It 
reached a gruesome climax recently with 
the solemn re-interment in Budapest of 
the bodies of Rajk and those who were 
hanged with him. Yet almost every- 
where the laurels are for dead men. 
The only one to have survived and to 
be able now to reclaim a position of 
power is Wladyslaw Gomulka, once 
general secretary of the Polish com- 
munist party. For four years he had 
sat in jail awaiting a fate similar to 
Rajk’s or Kostov’s ; for three more, after 
Stalin’s death, he bided his time. Now 
his hour has struck. The meeting of 
the party’s central committee this week- 
end in Warsaw seems merely a prelude 
to his triumphant return to the summit 
of power. Who is this man who had the 
courage to resist and the miraculous 
luck to survive ? 

Mr Gomulka’s sa¢ond coming is cer- 
tainly more sensational than was his 
original climb to power, which was 
indirectly assisted by Stalin. But for 
the massacre of the Polish communist 
élite in Russia, he might have remained 
one of those obscure but devoted mem- 
bers—at most a regional secretary— 
who wore themselves out in an illegal 
and persecuted party. Born in 1905 
in a small town of Eastern Galicia, he 
had his first taste of prison in his early 
twenties, and until the war his life fol- 
lowed the routine of the “activist,” 
alternating between jail and party or 
trade union work in the*provinces. His 
chance came during the German occu- 
pation. The Polish Communist Party, 
disbanded by Stalin, was resurrected in 
1942 under the name of the Polish 
Workers’ Party. Hunted by the Ger- 
mans and persecuted by the London- 


controlled resistance movement, it had 
a tough assignment, Its first two secre- 
taries had been killed when Mr Gomulka 
—or “Comrade Wieslaw” as he was 
then known—took over.. He gained the 
reputation of a ruthless organiser and 
he won fame when his men threw 
bombs at Germans sitting in a café in 
the centre of Warsaw. 

The Lublin government was brought 
to Poland in the baggage of the Red 
Army. At the time of its arrival, it was 
Stalin himself who was talking of 
“avoiding Russia’s mistakes” and of 
each country’s own road to socialism. 
Those among the Polish communists 
who had been in Russia may have been 
sceptical, but the “ innocent ” Gomulka, 
who had spent the war years in Poland, 
took the words at their face value, and 
felt in his element during the first 
nationalist phase in Eastern Europe. 
Indeed, he then earned the nickname 
of “little Stalin.” Firmly believing in 
the idea of revolution from above, he 
presided over the phoney postwar elec- 
tions, crushed Mikolajczyk’s Peasant 
Party and treated other parties as satel- 
lites. He was no orator or theoretician, 
but a determined organiser capable of 
choosing his men well. He presided 
over the resettling of Poles in the for- 
merly German territories ; he entrusted 
General Spychalski with the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, and brooded with the 
now disgraced Mr Minc over economic 
plans. 

Then came the cold war, Marshall 
Aid and the break with Marshal Tito. 
Only the naive Gomulka apparently 
did not realise that the nationalist phase 
was over. He may have thought at 
first that the Tsar of Moscow was mis- 
informed. When wiser, or more cynical, 
men bowed to the inevitable, he refused 


to go to Bucharest for the Cominform 
meeting that impeached Tito. Words 
of repentance apparently had to be 
“dragged from his throat” and gener- 
ally he behaved as if unaware what fate 
the party reserved for heretics. He 
rapidly found himself almost alone; 
at a dramatic meeting of the central 
committee in 1948 he found that even 
Mr Minc and the present [rime 
Minister, Mr Cyrankiewicz, had de- 
serted him, 

The sequel was most curious. [he 
very men who had publicly denounced 
Gomulka and “ Gomulkovism ” shicided 
the man from Moscow’s demands !or 2 
trial. They did not want to star! 
chain-reaction which might consume 
them all. It was this passive resistance 
by his apparent enemies rather than 5) 
own personal courage that saved 
head. But Moscow remained insistent, 
and at the time of Stalin’s death 
stage was already set for another ghos!y 
trial. Stalin’s departure meant frees 7 
for Gomulka. Physically broken, > 
he stubbornly refused to be readm:'« 
into the party through the back cov. 
It took the Moscow congress ‘0! 
February and the Poznan riots in June 
to convince the Polish communis's | 
they needed the cloak of his popu 
to cover their tarnished record. 

What plans, beyond those of pe: 
revenge, did this man of action |. 
than thought evolve in the well o! 
liness ? His proud nationalism 
have been strengthened, but how 
his views about strong communis! 
pline fit into his new surround 
In assessing the outlook for th« 
often dubbed the Polish Tito, 1 
be remembered that the Polish | 
unlike the Jugoslav, is still ulun 
dependent on the Red Army’s ba) 
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‘ pAISEE JUTE | OFEeSeHts the 


[|] two-way stretch | 


W~ SAYS jute can’t make news? Look at this: it’s revolutionary. 
Hessian (that’s jute) sewn on the bias to form a tube with a 
two-way stretch. Now when manufacturers want to package things 
like carpets, linoleum, blankets, they draw the tube straight on to 
the product, cut it to the required length, and tie both ends. The 
tied hessian clings to whatever’s inside it. And packaging becomes that 
much quicker, neater, more efficient and cheaper. 

And jute doesn’t only wrap things up. It ties them up (it’s twine 
and cord and rope). It backs them up (look at the back of your carpets 
and lino). It lines shoes and stiffens the shoulders of suits. And of 
course it makes the vital, unsung sack. 

Wonderful stuff, jute® We'd be lost without it. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES LID. “th 


—makers of jute bags and sacks ; twines, cords and ropes ; | 
T yarns for woven carpets ; cloth for tufted carpets and needie- 
‘re may be an application of felts, for backing linoleum, for tarpaulins ; roofing felt, damp- 


* 9 your busi ° . t : i ert > ‘ 
Ooms eyes courses and plasterers’ scrim ; webbing ; and cotton belting. 








JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS, 
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PERICLES c. 490-429 B.C. Athenian statesman and one of the greatest leaders, 


in times both of prosperity and adversity, that the world has known. 





The drawing is after a bust in the British Museum. 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. 


enterprise and even the greatest of resources Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 





THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD - EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LID 
are brought to fulfilment only through the IME SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD - REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD 
> ~ MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD « BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
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agency of a universal spirit of leadership. veunihanaisananin of. m0 


E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD - REED PAPER SALES LTD 
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that other towns in the region need to be developed, as 
part of the grand strategy for relieving the present appalling 
pressure of industry and population in Birmingham. They 
emphatically rejected the alternative course of jettisoning 
the well-protected green belt around the city—although 
some Birmingham councillors were ready to nibble at it. 


Unfortunately, resolutions do not pay for houses. Money 
does. And Birmingham has made it clear that all it is 
willing to pay is an annual grant (for ten years) of £8 for 
each of its families housed elsewhere. It will not build a 
new town ; and it will not borrow dear and lend cheap (as 
London is now doing) in order to help small local authori- 
ties to undertake expansion. The surrounding county 
councils, with the notable exception of Staffordshire, are 
equally unwilling to help the small authorities ; but without 
more aid from somewhere the little towns, such as Redditch 
and Banbury, declare, with understandable rustic caution, 
that they cannot possibly embark on expansion schemes at 
6 per cent interest. Thus the local authorities can agree 
on only one thing: that they must call upon Mr Sandys 
to resolve all their worries. But this is an invitation which 
the Minister has already repeatedly rejected. 


Some way must be found to break this deadlock. Mr 
Sandys’s wisest course would be to try to break it by offer- 
ing a deal to the local authorities. If a new town is needed 
in the West Midlands, then the Government should 
assume responsibility for building it. The task is quite 
unsuitable for a local authority operating miles outside its 
area, and it is unfair to treat Birmingham more shabbily 
than London. But, in return, the Minister should insist that 
the local authorities in the region resolve the substantial 
remainder of the city’s “overspill” problem by mutual 
co-operation and without further aid. They cannot expect 
to keep their independence if they will do nothing for 
themselves. 


A Message to India 


R KRISHNAMACHARI’S remark that “the differences 
are not quite as great as they seem to appear in 
public debate ” is perhaps the key to the recent exchange 
of letters between India’s new Finance Minister and the 
head of the International Bank. If the bank really had tried 
to dictate economic policy to India, it would deserve sharp 
criticism. It would also be acting out of character. An 
institution founded by governments and launched with tax- 
payers’ money could not very easily propagate doctrinaire 
opposition to all socialist measures ; and the bank, which 
has lent money to communist Jugoslavia, would look silly 
if it strained at the gnat of India’s mild “ socialist pattern” 
after swallowing Marshal Tito’s camel. 


Mr Black might, however, have realised that some part 
of his letter would create a false impression if quoted out 
of context, as they were almost bound to be. This was 
particularly true of the passage in which the president of 
the bank urged India, in its own interest, to give every 
encouragement to private enterprise. Mr Black was not 
preaching the superior virtue of private enterprise as such ; 
he was endorsing the judgment of the bank mission which 
visited India earlier this year, and which concluded that the 
financial and technical resources of the state simply could 
not carry the loads reserved to public enterprise in India’s 
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second five-year plan. Nor was his warning that the bank 
could not specify the amount it would be able to lend India 
during the period of the plan a veiled threat to withhold 
aid. The bank would be departing from its usual practice 
if it committed itself to specific figures for a period of 
several years, particularly in the case of an outsize request 
for loans such as India is making. 


The studied moderation of Mr Krishnamachari’s reply 
suggests that he quickly, and rightly, interpreted Mr Black’s 
anxiety to save India from getting too far into the red in 
purely financial, not political, terms. The Indian govern- 
ment may also be alive by now to the fact that Mr Black’s 
ability to raise new capital depends largely on his success in 
convincing hardheaded businessmen in New York and else- 
where that he is no sucker for “ give-away” programmes 
and that anything his bank touches is as sound as a bell. 
Paradoxically, it is not impossible that the unintended pub- 
lication of a letter which reveals Mr Black as a sturdy 
watchdog of sound finance will actually assist the bank to 
play (in its president’s words) “an important part in pro- 
viding external financing for your [India’s] development 
efforts.” 


Italian Doubts About Europe 


HE $75 million loan agreed last week marks out Italy as 

the International Bank’s best European client. Hungry 
for capital with which to attack the traditional poverty of 
the south, but pursuing policies which have successfully 
combined general expansion and southern development with 
price stability, Italy has shown itself increasingly worthy of 
credit. Last year the bank recognised this, granting Italy 
a $70 million loan and letting it be known that more would 
be available. This second grant is a tribute to the speed 
of Italy’s further economic growth as well as to its success 
in attracting private foreign capital. 

As in the case of earlier loans, much of this one will be 
used on irrigation and power ; $25 million will go to the 
vast irrigation scheme which is transforming southern Sar- 
dinia, and a like sum to power works in Sicily and on the 
mainland. Among the industrial projects to which the 
remainder will be devoted is a $4.8 million motor works to 
be built in Naples. The emphasis on industry is new. Public 
investment in the south is moving on from its initial pre- 
occupation with roads, irrigation and power, the precondi- 
tions of development, to industrial schemes—which, it is 
hoped, will in turn help to attract badly needed private 
industrial and commercial capital. 


Many Italians have long felt that their southland could 
best be developed in a European context, and by European 
effort and capital ; this possibility has made the project for 
a European common market of special interest to Italy, pro- 
vided it extends to free movement of capital and labour. 
Surprisingly, however, the British initiative for a wider Euro- 
pean free trade area has had a cool reception in Italy. In 
part this reflects doubts about Britain’s sincerity. But many 
Italian “ Europeans” are suffering from a more general 
mood of disillusion. Feeling against the coal-steel com- 


munity has been aroused by dissatisfaction about the high 
cost of American coal. Many Italians complain that both 
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Suez and Cyprus have been mishandled and that Britain’s 
Cyprus policy has disrupted Nato in the Mediterranean. 
More than anything else, perhaps, the Marcinelle mine 
disaster in Belgium and the subsequent homeward flow of 
Italian miners have set in motion something like a wave 
of popular economic nationalism and distrust of the 
foreigner. If the common market and free trade area come 
to life, Italy may gain a great deal ; but at present Italian 
enthusiasm is damped. 


Mr Hatoyama in Moscow 


FTER two months of political intrigue and diplomatic 
A trottings to and fro, Mr Hatoyama, the Japanese Prime 
Minister, has at last got to Moscow. He has gone to try to 
negotiate a peace treaty between Japan and Russia based 
©. what the Japanese call “ the Adenauer formula.” This 
means that the question of the Kurile islands, which have 
bedevilled all previous attempts to end the state of war, 
would be shelved for future discussion. In the meantime 
diplomatic relations will be restored, prisoners of war 
returned, the current fisheries agreement made permanent, 
and Russian opposition to Japanese membership of the 
United Nations withdrawn. Since this satisfies the main 
Soviet aim, which has always been to establish diplomatic 
relations with Japan without conceding any territory in 
return, Mr Hatoyama will probably succeed in negotiating 
a treaty. It is doubtful whether he will be equally success- 
fu) in persuading the Diet to ratify it. 

At least half the Liberal Democrats are expected to object 
if the treaty is silent on the question of Habomai and 
Shikotan, the small islands just off the coast of Japan which 
the Russians have refused to return until the whole terri- 
torial issue has been settled. Mr Hatoyama was only 
llowed to go to Moscow on condition that he insisted on 
the return of these islands, which have acquired a symbolic 
significance ; and if he fails to get them he will have to face 
a howl of protest when he goes home. Politicians have 
used the islands to make the Prime Minister’s task im- 
possible, as one of his opponents virtually admitted when 
he said he would do “ everything in his power to prevent 
the Diet from ratifying any agreement concluded in 
Moscow.” The Liberal Democrats are bitterly divided 
by personal jealousies and private feuds as well as by 
differences over policy. It will be necessary for the party, 
as one of its leaders has engagingly put it, “ to shed its own 
skin and emerge with a new platform ” if it is to remain in 
existence at all. 


The Socialists are rather more sympathetic to Mr 
Hatoyama’s peace proposals. They do not mind the terri- 
torial issue being postponed, because they believe that the 
Russians will never abandon the Southern Kuriles until the 
Americans abandon their bases in Okinawa and Japan. In 
consequence the peace talks have increased anti-American 
feeling ; its latest manifestation has been large-scale passive 
resistance at the air base at Tachikawa, which is to be 
enlarged to take jet aircraft. The Japanese fear that the 
more the Americans dig in, the harder they will be to move 
and the more dangerous it will be for Japan if another war 
breaks out. Many Socialists would be glad to give up the 
American alliance in return for the disputed islands and the 
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doubtful safety of neutralism, and they are likely to support 
Mr Hatoyama’s treaty as a step in this direction. But 
support from the opposition will not make it any easier for 
the Prime Minister to reconcile his own party to the terms, 


Gad, Tovarish ! 


OLONEL BLIMP, Mr David Low’s creation, knows no 
frontiers. He has found his way even into the Red 
Army. His voice could not be heard in Stalin’s Russia 
because he did not need to raise it. The army was beyond 
reproach and no mere scribbler dared to touch it. But many 
taboos have gone under in the last few years, and play- 
wrights, satirists and reporters no longer believe in the 
sacrosanctity of the army. The Red Star, the official organ 
of the armed forces, has now come to the rescue of the army, 
or rather of its officers’ corps, defending the prestige of their 
uniform in bombastic tones. To judge by the number of 
indignant letters it quotes, many an officer finds it hard to 
get used to the new literary criticism. A Major Kulikovsky 
accuses one playwright of portraying a “ negative ” military 
figure without contrasting him with a hero. A Colonel 
Komlev says bitterly that “a future soldier, even before he 
enters the military family, is brought up with a critical 
attitude towards officers.” Many more samples of this pro- 
testing chorus could be cited. Even a slur on ex-officers is 
apparently considered harmful. Defence against ridicule is 
clearly not yet included in the Soviet military curriculum 
The striking novelty, however, is that the Russian writers 
refuse to be silenced by the colonel’s indignation. Will 
Soviet Blimps have to acquire a sense of humour ? 
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First Harvest 


Since he first probed the secrets of the atom, man has pursued the 
vision of using its enormous forces for practical power production, 
Ideas in the minds of scientist and engineer were the seeds that have 
now come to fruition with the opening of Calder Hall, the world’s 
first full-scale atomic power station. 
The contribution of Babcock & Wilcox Ltd. to this remarkable achievement 
started eight years ago when, at the request of the Government, they 
undertook the design study of steam-raising plant for nuclear power 
stations. They have since manufactured and installed all the special 
80-feet-high steam-generating towers for Calder Hall and are extensively 
engaged in other important developments which offer to the nation a sure 
promise of greater harvests in the field of nuclear power. 
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Letters to the Editor 








President Tubman’s Tour 


Sir—I have read with interest your 
Note of September 22, and I beg to 
disagree with you that President Tub- 
man was “ pointedly avoiding Britain ” 
in his tour of Europe. From what I 
know, Mr Tubman would like very much 
to visit England and make contacts, but, 
as Head of a State, he could not do so 
unless he is officially invited. I know for 
a fact that the former British Ambassa- 
dor to Liberia, Major Charles Capper, 
did all in his power to get President 
Tubman invited to England, but the 
Foreign Office would not budge. Every 
year the Foreign Office would say the 
Prime Minister’s schedule for the year 
was too heavy, hence they could not 
invite President Tubman. This is an 
open secret in Liberia. 

The Liberians have done much to 
extend the hand of friendship to Britain. 
The newspaper of which I am editor, 
for instance, began running BBC 
schedules every week so that listeners 
here would pay more attention to what 
the BBC is saying. A local radio station 
is now relaying BBC news broadcasts 
direct. This has never been done with 
news broadcasts from even our best 
friends the Americans. But what do we 
get for such overtures ? A cold shoulder. 


In the field of commerce, two to three 
years ago the importation of vehicles 
from Britain was practically nil. During 
the International Rubber Study Group 
Conference in October last year the 
Liberian government imported a large 
number of British cars. For the first 
half of 1955, we imported from Britain 
24 motor vehicles, 215 bicycles, 32 buses 
and trucks and 92 other vehicles. By the 
end of the year we had ordered vehicles 
from Britain to a value of $150,000. But 
did the British follow up ? Conspicuous 
ineptitude was ‘displayed in grasping 
trade opportunities, and we are now 
reverting to vehicles from America. 


Mr Tubman has done more for Liberia 
by way of development in ten years than 
all his predecessors ever achieved. But 
Britain is still thinking in terms of a 
Liberia of fifty years ago. From 1949 
to now the Americans have invested over 
three hundred million dollars in Liberia 
and the rate of investment is increasing. 
When Mr Tubman took over the reins of 
government in 1944 the national budget 
was about one million dollars. This year 
the revenues are nearing twenty million 
dollars. It has been estimated that while 
at present most of the concessions are not 
paying tax—they have a minimum of five 
years tax-free period to develop—when 
some do begin to pay taxes in a year or 
two, the revenues will doublé. 


As one who was a student in England 
and enjoyed British hospitality, I would 
like to see British connections with 
Liberia strengthened, but certainly this 
cannot be achieved under present 
Foreign Office attitudes. I think you will 
agree with me that for a people to feel 
that one nation does not like them. is 
dangerous, but I have heard it said quite 
often by some Liberians “ the British just 
don’t like us.”—Yours faithfully, 

Henry B. COLE 
Editor, The Liberian Age 
Monrovia 


Two Evenings in 
Kensington 
Sir—Your roving correspondent does his 
best to belittle the People’s League for 
the Defence of Freedom in his report of 
its Empress Hall meeting ; but when the 
disparaging epithets are cleared away 
from his account he can be seen to have 
paid the league an unintended compli- 
ment. The British Communist party, 
small as it is, has been admired by all 
its opponents for the energy and enthu- 
siasm of its members: the political 
apathy of the right is acknowledged by 
both Conservatives and Socialists. If, 
then, little more than six months after 
its foundation, the league can run as 
large and successful a public meeting 
as the communists, it must have won 
much public support and have started 
its career inl a Way most pressure groups 
might envy 


Your correspondent was offered a 
fascist leaflet on the way out. Well, 
the league, like other organisations, 
cannot control those who peddle propa- 
ganda outside its meetings. 


The league earns a black mark from 
your correspondent for being “ex- 
tremist” and not “a genuinely liberal 
pressure group.” Your own position 
was once described as extreme centre. 
Similarly, if the league is extremist, it 
is so only in the vehemence with which 
it attacks certain abuses of power and 
in its refusal to compromise on impor- 
tant questions of principle. Its appeal 
to the centre may be gauged by the 
number of Liberals who have joined it. 


Your correspondent is particularly 
unjust in suggesting that the league 
ignores criticism. Its weekly paper, the 
People’s Guardian, has followed the 
policy of printing full and word-for- 
word reports of attacks by opponents, 
including communists. Few other 
papers can make this claim. 


The real target of his scorn is not the 
league’s programme, but its alleged 
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powerlessness. Policies no better than 
the league’s have often become intellec- 
tually respectable when reinforced by 
the threat of strike action.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. B. BRACEWELL-MILNES 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Optimism in Canberra 


Sir—Your Note on the Australian 
Budget in the issue of September 8th 
greatly overstates the extent of the 
improvement in the Australian balance 
of payments between 1954-5 and 1955-6 
by comparing the figure for the current 
account deficit for the former year with 
that for the decline in Australia’s 
reserves—which reflects also the inflow 
of capital—for 1955-6. The figures 
given in the budget statement show an 
improvement from a deficit on current 
account of £A257 million in 1954-5 to 
one of £A221 million in the financial 
year just ended. The fall in international 
reserves in 1954-5 was £A142 million, 
compared with £A73 million in 1955-6. 
There is, as you say, “ some way to go” 
even before the reduction in inter- 
national reserves can be stopped ; it is 
doubtful whether a country in Aus- 
tralia’s present state of development 
should wish to go much further and 
actually achieve a balance on current 
account. It would be unwise, however, 
for Australia to rely on an annual capital 
inflow as large as that of 1955-6. 
Nevertheless, if the recent higher wool 
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prices are maintained it is reasonable 
to hope that the fall in the reserves will 
be halted in the current financial year, 
and that before the end of it a start may 
be made in removing import controls.— 
Yours faithfully, J. O. N. PERKINS 
Australian National University, 
Canberra 


Money in Mortgages 


S1r—I have read with interest the article 
in your issue of September Ist. 


In 1951 I accepted the honorary 
appointment of liaison officer to the 
North Western Loans Bureau estab- 
lished by the north western branch of 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants. Since that date I 
have negotiated temporary loans between 
members of £18 million. 

Your comment “to canalise the flow 
of citizens’ loans between themselves ” is 
not quite correct, as my operations are 
entirely relating to loans between local 
authorities. 

The success of the scheme is clearly 
indicated by the following transactions: 


Year ended 
March 31st 


1953 
1954 


Amount 
£ 000’s 
2,325 
2,665 
1955 3,755 
1956 7,328 


The number of members at March 
31, 1956, was 109, and a number of new 
members have joined since that date. 
The long term loans negotiated through 
the bureau are negligible, and therefore 
the figures quoted relate almost entirely 
to loans of one month certain and seven 
days’ notice. I have no information as 
to the actual period of the loans negoti- 
ated, but from knowledge of a number 
of transactions it would appear that a 
number of loans are retained for periods 
in excess of oné month. 


I think it should be made perfectly 
clear that the liaison officer is only acting 
as a central focal point for short-term 
loans between local authorities, and does 
not deal with other sources. It should 
also be noted that throughout the country 
there are other loans bureaux operated 
by other treasurers, and that there is 
liaison between each of them. 


Briefly, you will see that the function 
of the bureau is to introduce those local 
authorities with temporary surplus funds 
available to those who require short- 
term funds, thus enabling the lending 
authority to obtain better terms than 
bank deposit rates of interest, and the 
borrowing authority to take up funds 
without incurring expenses, ¢.g., commis- 
sion. There is, therefore, a mutual gain 
on the part of each local authority. 


I would point out that the annual 
subscription of each authority is 7s. 6d. 
to cover the cost of postages, telephone 
calls, etc., incurred by my own local 
authority.—Yours faithfully, 

Nelson, Lancs. W. Knicurt, 
Liaison Officer, 
North Western Loans Bureau 
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Tao and Chinese Science 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN 
CHINA: Volume II, History of Scientific 
Thought. 

By Joseph Needham. With the research 
assistance of Wang Ling. 
Cambridge University Press. 
80s. 


718 pages. 


HE second volume of Dr Needham’s 

magnum opus—five more volumes 
are to follow—might well stand on its 
own as a complete outline history of 
Chinese philosophy. Dr Needham has 
not, of course, set out primarily to deal 
with Chinese philosophy. He is con- 
cerned with it only in its relation to 
science and technology ; but in consider- 
ing the attitude of various Chinese 
schools of thought towards the scientific 
investigation of nature, he has had to 
go deeply into the history of general 
ideas and even of religious beliefs. Nor 
are such studies uncongenial to him; 
if his greater enthusiasms are reserved 
for Chinese alchemy and early water- 
mills, he is very much at home in philo- 
sophical controversy of all kinds and 
has a fine appreciation of the aesthetic 
side of Chinese religion, as shown in his 
incidental accounts of visits to temples 
during his own travels in China. 


Dr Needham begins with the Con- 
fucians, “ giving them pride of place on 
account of their dominance over all later 
Chinese thought, although their contri- 
bution to science was almost wholly 
negative.” He finds in Confucianism an 
ambivalent attitude towards science. On 
the one hand, it was “ basically rational- 
istic and opposed to any superstitious or 
even supernatural forms of religion ”— 
which should have been favourable to a 
rational investigation of natural pheno- 
mena—but, on the other hand, “ its 
intense concentration of interest upon 
human social life to the exclusion of 
non-human phenomena negatived all 
investigation of Things as opposed to 
Affairs.” It was in Taoism, with its 
dislike of authority and social conven- 
tions, its interest in non-human nature, 
and its emphasis on relativity and change 
in the cosmic order, that scientific 
inquiry found a more suitable intellec- 
tual milieu. In contrast to the Con- 
fucians, the Taoists were always try- 
ing to get away from learning and 
abstract principles to direct experience ; 
Dr Needham quotes one of them as 
arguing that “the people who manage 
the dykes of the nine rivers did not 
learn their business from Yu the Great, 
but from the waters.” 

But the quest for mystical illumina- 
tion would not have combined as much 
as it did in Taoism with practical 


material techniques but for the pe: 
tent Taoist belief in the possibility « 
attainment of a physical immortality : 
the idea that the adept could overcom: 
mortality led the more materially minded 
followers of the school to strive to 
prolong earthly life by all kinds 
techniques involving medicine, meta!- 
lurgy and alchemy. The author declares 
that he knows of “no close parallel to 
this in any other part of the world.” 
The contributions of this activity, how- 
ever, were to technology rather than to 
systematic scientific theory, which for the 
Taoists smacked too much of the learned 
abstraction which they despised. 


Dr Needham is much less sympathetic 
to Buddhism than to Taoism as a factor 
in Chinese thought, and this is not sur- 
prising, for if Buddhism is analogous to 
Taoism in its concern with personal, as 
distinct from social, regeneration, it is 
nearer to Confucianism in its indiffer- 
ence to non-human nature and pre- 
occupation with human conduct. The 
high development of logic and epistem- 
ology in Buddhism might, in the author’s 
opinion, have aided scientific thought in 
China, but seems never to have been 
brought into relation to it. The trend 
in Buddhism most favourable to the 
natural sciences was, he thinks, the 
Tantric school, which is generally 
regarded as the most degenerate form 0! 
Buddhism as a religion, but “ represents 
one of the fields of research in which 
interesting discoveries concerning the 
early history of science in Asia are mos! 
likely to be made.” Dr Needham 
emphasises resemblances between 
Chinese Taoism and Indjan Tantrism 
and suggests at least a partial derivauon 
of the latter from the former ; it would 
perhaps be more satisfactory to seek an 
explanation of their common elements 
in a primitive substratum of practice and 
belief in the whole region from the 
Ganges to the Yellow River, and in this 
connection the pre-Buddhist Bon 
religion of Tibet is well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Dr Needham carries his study beyond 
the limits of philosophical thought into 
the field of political history, and lays 
stress on the frequent association ©! 
Taoism with the subversive politc«! 
movements of past times in China. !!« 
rightly points out that Taoist thoug"' 
was hostile to the social and polit: 
structure of the Chinese state (which « 
describes—from the Han dynasty < 
wards—as “feudal bureaucratism ”) 
endorsed and consolidated by Co: 
fucianism, and speculates on the unde: - 
lying connections between science 4” 
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“democracy.” But the Taoists were 
politically anarchists rather than demo- 
crats, and the tradition ‘of anti-govern- 
mental, popular religious-political organ- 
isation in China is quite as much 
Buddhist as Taoist ; the most important 
of the “chiliastic” sects, the White 
Lotus, is Buddhist in origin. 

Dr Needham justifies the space taken 
up with doctrines and beliefs inimical 
to science on the ground that for the 
history of science adverse conditions are 
as important as favourable ones, and 
adds that one of his main objects is to 
find out “ why modern science and tech- 
nology did not spontaneously develop 
in East Asia.” He is deeply impressed 
by the technological achievements of the 
Chinese in ancient and medieval times 
and considers that these have been much 
greater than has generally been recog- 
nised in the West. He also holds that 
even in theoretical scientific speculation 
they were the equals of the Greeks. He 
admits, however, that these promising 
beginnings did not mature as they did in 
Western science, and this leads on to the 
question why not. He formulates the 
problem on page 203 of this volume, but 
then disappoints the reader’s whetted 
appetite by saying that “time has not 
vet come to speak of this.” Indeed, he 
has made a work of massive learning as 
exciting aS a magazine serial, and should 
have no difficulty in holding the interest 
of his readers for the unfolding of his 
theme through the next five volumes. 


The Phase Before 
Yesterday 


STERLING-DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. 
By Richard N. Gardner. 
Oxford University Press. 


B Bae ere have been three phases of 
economic diplomacy in the past 
fifteen years, in the struggle for a freer 
trading world. The first phase, of war- 
time and postwar dreams, collapsed with 
the British economic crisis of 1947. The 
second was characterised by the failure 
of the Commonwealth’s convertibility 
plan of 1952. The third phase, which 
is now upon us and which will move this 
winter towards its diplomatic crisis, has 
had its initial motive force in the conti- 
nental dream of a European common 
market 

Mr Richard Gardner, an American 
Rhodes scholar who studied under Mr 
Roy Harrod at Oxford, has written a 
diplomatic history of the first stage, 
down to 1947; his inspiration was the 
fascinating “inside story” of the war- 
time and immediately postwar economic 
negotiations contained in Mr Harrod’s 
“Life of Maynard Keynes.” When 
Mr Gardner is about a quarter of the 
way through this book, one suddenly 
realises that he is doing his job very 
well. Perhaps, from a British point of 
view, he has laid too little emphasis on 
the obstacles caused by the illiquidity 
of the world currency system in his 
period ; currency reserves were far too 
small for the manceuvres that the 
idealists demanded, largely because all 
prices had doubled since before the war 


445 pages. 42s. 


save only the price of gold. Certainly, 
from a realist’s point of view, Mr 
Gardner’s closing chapters are a little 
too gloomy ; as he recounts how all the 
insubstantial wartime visions faded, he 
seems to forget that they have left much 
more than a rack behind. This is a 
freer trading world than most of us 
expected could be allowed nine years 
ago. But his judgments are formulated 
with a sense of mature fairness unusual 
in a young writer ; and the book itself is 
written in a fluent English style unusual 
in either a lawyer or an economist. Mr 
Gardner, mirabile dictu, is both. 

In the end, therefore, the main com- 
plaint to be made about Mr Gardner’s 
book is really a compliment to it. It 
ls a crying pity that he ends his account 
at 1947 ; the story of events up to then 
has been told before, if never so com- 
pletely. The still more intriguing story 
of sterling-dollar diplomacy in 1952-55 
awaits even preliminary reconnaissance 
in a book of this sort. The trouble is 
that such a book, as Mr Gardner’s 
careful scholarship makes clear, would 
demand two or three years of hard work. 
Most of the actors in the story are too 
busy to write it; the task awaits one 
who was not an actor, but who has Mr 
Gardner’s rare gifts of second-hand 
narrative and research. Unfortunately 
by this time Mr Gardner, precisely 
because of these gifts, will no doubt be 
too busy too. 


Gestating Unions 


TRADE UNIONS. 

By Eric L. Wigham. 

Home University Library. Oxford Untver- 
sity Press. 284 pages. 7s. 6d. 


UCH of this book is a purely 
A factual study of trade union 
history. The author, labour correspon- 
dent of The Times, does his subject 
full justice, and gives much valuable 
information. It would perhaps have 
been helpful if Mr Wigham had des- 
cribed actual cases of union activity ; 
but it is notoriously hard to find “ clas- 
sical” instances of union disputes, 
because, as he shows, the unions them- 
selves differ so much in their organisa- 
tion and practice. 

At present the great question is the 
future direction of the unions. The 
author recognises this to be essential to 
any discussion of the subject, but it 
means that he has to abandon his 
scrupulous avoidance of value-judg- 
ments in the historical parts of his book, 
and rely on his subjective views. There 
are no rash prophecies: he confines 
himself mainly to pointing out the 
faults in the system that seem most in 
need of quick attention—apathy in the 
union branches, lack of an adequate 
central policy, and the dependence of 
the unions’ status quo on the continua- 
tion of a system which they are politic- 
ally committed to abolish. 

Mr Wigham suggests that it might be 
to the movement’s benefit if the General 
Council of the TUC could intervene 
more effectively in inter-union disputes : 
he tentatively suggests the inclusion 
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on the council of officers with no 
particular union connection, to relieve 
the general secretary of some of. his 
immense responsibilities. But elsewhere 
in the book he makes some very cogent 
remarks about the separation of the 
Officials from the ordinary members ; 
salaried officers would become just 
another kind of bureaucrat to the 
workers, and the danger of strikes 
directed against the unions themselves, 
as another kind of boss, would be 
increased. Their very disinterestedness, 
which would make it so much easier for 
them to deal with employers and govern- 
ment departments, would make it only 
too easy for disruptive elements to repre- 
sent them as employers’ stooges or 
snoopers. 

In emphasising the relative conser- 
vatism traditionally shown by the TUC 
General Council, Mr Wigham says: “ Ic 
looks as if they will change the Labour 
Party into a conservative party ... or 
they will break with it.” This year’s 
conference at Brighton showed that the 


old leaders are leaders no more: they 
continually sised their purely 
advisory fu nd were downright 


timid on Ma es 
conservative to bi 

party, and it looks 1ey have no 
power to change anything. The power 
of the council has changed radically even 
since Mr Wigham so recently finished 
his book: but this only confirms his 
conclusion that the unions are “in one 
of those periods of gestation. . .. ” 


They are too 
» the Labour 


! 


Europe’s Homeless 


THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANISATION. 

Prepared by Louise W. Holborn. 

Oxford University Press. 819 pages. 45s. 


HE problem of “ mass communica- 
tion” is a constant preoccupation 
of United Nations officials. Faced with 
a book like “ The International Refugee 
Organisation,” one realises why. Miss 
Holborn has prepared a painstaking his- 
tory of the IRO; but she has etched in 
every tree so laboriously that the 
common reader will be reduced to a babe 
in her wood, smothered by the little 
leaves of detail and quite unable to make 
his way through. 

This may not be the author’s fault: 
she was presumably following the 
instructions of the _ organisation’s 
Liquidation Board in thus preparing its 
last testament. But it is an opportunity 
lost, for this is a remarkable story which 
should have reached a wider circle than 
the administrators and statisticians who 
are likely to be the only beneficiaries. 

Between 1947 and 1952 the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation resettled 
over a million people, most of whom 
had been taken as slave labour by the 
Germans during the war and who 
refused to return home for fear of 
persecution by totalitarian regimes. 
They were found new homes in forty- 
eight countries—notably the United 
States, Israel, Canada, Australia, Britain 
and parts of Latin America—at a cost to 
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the organisation’s eighteen member 
- governments of more than four hundred 
million dollars. 

The operation was probably the most 
complex ever carried out by international 
effort. Legal protection and relief, 
which had normally sufficed in the days 
of the League of Nations, were no longer 
enough. These modern refugees had to 
be groomed by the IRO for emigration ; 
visiting missions picked them over like 
careful housewives, taking only the best. 
During months of security screening, 
the refugees were taught the languages 
and ways of the countries where they 
hoped to start new lives ; they learned 
the trades which those countries wanted ; 
and their health was built up to the 
required one hundred per cent standard 
—for even the underweight were not 
acceptable, and pregnant mothers had to 
wait for clearance until their newly-born 
babies were seen to be in first-class con- 
dition too. People with a shadow on 
their lungs or defective sight, people 
with a shrunken arm or a missing finger, 
anyone over forty-five (thirty-five for 
professional workers)}—none of these 
stood a chance of emigration in the early 
years, though latterly receiving coun- 
tries became a little more humane. 

Small wonder that, despite all the 
1RO’s efforts, 350,000 refugees—mainly 
wie old and sick and their families—were 
siill left stranded in Europe when 
tte organisation closed down. One 
would have gladly exchanged some of 
the minutie of staffing and financial 
arrangements for more information 
about the composition of this hard core, 
most of whom still exist as unwilling 
charges on grudging countries with 
problems of their own. 

One point of fact is worth correcting. 
The IRO was not the first agency created 
by Uno, as Miss Holborn asserts in her 
opening sentence. Both the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation and Unesco 
were earlier offspring. 


Arcadian Islands 


THE AZORES. 
By Claude Dervenne. 
Harrap. 165 pages. 30s. 


T= is the first general account of 
the Azores since the nineteenth cen- 
tury when, in the days of the whaling 
voyages and the trade in wine and 
oranges, the readers of some _ half-a- 
dozen books knew the islands, not as 
“where our weather comes from,” but 
as a scatter of the Portuguese Arcadia 
preserved in mid-Atlantic. Miss Der- 
venne has now visited all the nine islands 
and has delighted in her travels. She 
provides a good deal of information 
which is largely accurate, although at 
times one is a little uneasy whether she 
has seen all she has described. For 
instance, she says: “there is an acrid 
smell of sulphur coming from some of 
the fissures” in the crater of the tall 
peak of Pico, one of Europe’s noblest, 
sheerest, volcanic cones. This reviewer 
could smeli nothing in 1949; nor in 
1839 could the brothers Bullar, whose 
fond and urbane book, published in 
1841, is still the finest account of an 


archipelago which, although nearly half- 
way to the western world, endears itself 
chiefly because it lags behind. 

But there is endearment also in a 
glory of flowers, roses and profuse 
hydrangeas, lovingly planted along every 
road and track. Miss Dervenne is at 
her best when describing these, and 
manages also to convey the extraordinary 
effect on land and sea and man and 
beast of the ever-changing quality of 
light and atmosphere. Of the island of 
Flores she says: “To do justice to it, 
one would have to coin words blue 
enough, green enough, words drenched 
in light and mist and fragrant with 
sweetness, bitterness and solitude.” She 
is not always so well served by her 
translator and sometimes there is a 
dogged earnestness about her prose that 
makes some places, like the modest port 
of Velas, San Jorge, sound much grander 
than they really are. She came to love 
the islanders, and one wishes she had 
dwelt on them more, for their kindness 
and grave courtesy are models even for 
Portugal. , 

The book has many excellent photo- 
graphs, but unfortunately includes one 
or two pretty-pretty studies like that on 
the jacket, which should not put off the 
reader from this account of the last in 
Europe of the Encantadas. 


The Development of 
Economics 


THE MEANING AND VALIDITY OF 
ECONOMIC THEORY. 

By Leo Rogin. 

USA: Harper. London: Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 697 pages. 52s. 

ON THE HISTORY AND METHOD OF 
ECONOMICS. 

By Frank H. Knight. 
University of Chicago Press. 
Cambridge University Press. 
45s. 

STUDIES IN THE LABOUR THEORY 
OF VALUE. 

By Ronald L. Meek. 

Lawrence and Wishart. 

310 pages. 30s. 


London: 
316 pages. 


§ ye comparative study of economic 
theory appears to be regaining some 
of the popularity which it lost in the 


1930s. It has obvious disadvantages ; 
notably its lack of immediate relevance to 
current problems and, especially in 
teaching, the discouragement which it 
inflicts on students required to master 
large bodies of complicated theory 
known in advance to be obsolete, imper- 
fect, or just plain wrong. But it has 
merits, too, even apart from those 
relating to a more general historical 
understanding. It gives a better under- 
standing of current economic concepts 
and ways of thought—which inevitably 
bear the marks of their intellectual 
lineage ; it offers at least the possibility 
of discovering and reopening some 
abandoned vein of wisdom; and it 
imparts a healthy caution in attributing 
universal validity to descriptions of 
Passing phases of economic development. 

Professor Rogin’s massive survey of 
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economic thought from the Physiocra‘: 
to Keynes is described as “an explors- 
tion of the hypothesis that new system: 
first emerge in the guise of arguments ;; 
the context of social reform.” The 
hypothesis is hardly new ; indeed, it \: 
rather surprising that a modern write; 
should think it in need of statement and 
justification. Justification here run: 
mostly on the familiar lines which depic; 
any thinker whose arguments can be 
invoked, correctly or otherwise, in su 
port of a group interest as a deliberate 
apologist for that group. Professor 
Rogin, whom internal evidence suggests 
to have been a left-wing New Dealer, 
mercifully avoids the equally familiar 
imputations of malevolent dishonesty ; 
but his book is better as a straight- 
forward, rather pedestrian narrative or 
work of reference than as the elucidation 
of a principle. The only real trouble is 
that no one but a fairly serious student 
would, or should, try to read it, and any 
serious student knows his way to 
Schumpeter. 

Professor Knight’s “History and 
Method” stands on a very different 
intellectual level. This is a collection 
of articles, essays and reviews, dating 
from the 19308 on, whose centre of 
gravity lies in comparative economics 
but whose driving force is a concern 
with the place of economics among the 
social sciences and of the social sciences 
in human knowledge and wisdom. 
Apart from the first paper (the article 
on “Economics” written for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica”) it is al! 
extremely stiff going ; toughly hammered 
thought, without a restful platitude in 
a hundred pages, and made tougher for 
the reader by an awkward style. ‘The 
long paper on “The Ricardian Theor: 
of Production and Distribution” is in 
part a distinctive analysis of the classical 
system in general, im part a re- 
presentation of those fundamental con- 
cepts of economics for want of which 
the classics went astray. Similarly the 
essay on Wicksteed is at once a revic\\ 
and an illuminating exposition of the 
writer’s own conclusions, as modified by 
a study of “The Commonsense of 
Political Economy,” on the opportunity- 
cost and labour-cost theories of value 
and the relation of “pecuniary ind 
non-pecuniary” utilities. This paper, 
indeed, exemplifies the advantage gained 
by an economic theorist who does no! 
stick too closely to his last—a hai! 
which leads to forgetfulness of th 
“non-pecuniary utilities” which 
wield so powerful an indirect pecuni'’ 
influence, and, still more destructiv¢') 
to “an irrational passion for dispassion- 
ately rational behaviour” and a conse- 
guent totally unreal view of social 
There are indeed dangers in the re‘! 
of a specialist’s tunnel-vision ; not: 
woolliness and superficiality. Pro'c 
Knight is immune to these. He !° 
blind spots (Keynes is one), but °° 
brings to the wider problems of «' 
and philosophy the same penetration 
power as to the cruxes of econ 
theory. 

Mr Meek hopes, in his “ Studi 
the Labour Theory of value,” to 
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One man helped this confectionery firm 
to overcome invoicing delays 





Bensons’ deliveries sometimes had to 
wait for invoices—but the Burroughs 
man, Mr. R. Sudall, was able to suggest 
a quicker system using Burroughs Sensi- 
matic accounting machines. 


Bensons Confectionery Ltd., of Bury, have a large home and export 
trade in toffees and boiled sweets. Last year deliveries were hindered 
because loaded vans were kept back while invoices were being pre- 
pared. More staff were put on the work, but there were still delays 
during peak periods. 

Bensons contacted Burroughs, who sent one of their team of 
accounting experts—Mr. R. Sudall. Together with Bensons’ accoun- 
tants he made a thorough analysis and suggested a system using two 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines. 

Now, these machines prepare invoices in one operation direct from 
travellers’ orders—and accumulate the grand total of all invoices. 
Each machine prepares 30 to 40 invoices an hour, and loads now go 
out as fast as they can be packed. Bensons are already coping with a 
50% increase in activity, and anticipate further orders through their 
prompt deliveries. 











WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS 


If you have an accounting problem, the Burroughs 
man can help you. He is an expert on modern account- 
ing systems, and well able to work with your accoun- 
tants or auditors. Backed by Burroughs’ world-wide 
experience, he will make a full analysis and suggest the 
most economical, workable solution. If he thinks no 
change advisable, he will say so; if he does recommend 
a change, he will make a detailed plan and help you get 
it working smoothly. Call in the Burroughs man — 
you're committed to nothing. His advice is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest range of busi- 
ness machines. You'll find your local Burroughs office 
in the telephone book. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 






CALL IN THE €;yurroughs MAN 
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in “a period of co-existence” between 
Marxian and non-Marxian economists ; 
he follows an historical analysis, from 
the classics through Marx, of the rise 
of that theory, with a study of its critics, 
and ends with a valiant attempt to apply 
it to the current economic scene and to 
indicate lines of further advance. His 
book rouses much the same sort of 
admiration as a shot at a speed record 
on .a_ penny-farthing bicycle; an 


admiration tempered by the wish that 
the same skill and energy could be 
used on a modern drop-handled model. 


Bismarck’s Bogy 


BISMARCK, GLADSTONE AND THE 
CONCERT OF EUROPE. 

By W. N. Medlicott. 

University of London, the Athlone Press. 
367 pages. 35s. 


N one of his later works, “ Disraeli, 

Gladstone and the Eastern Question,” 
Professor R. W. Seton-Watson was able 
to conclude that, for all his so-called 
cant, Mr Gladstone, in terms of the 
things that came to pass, proved a 
greater realist than Disraeli in his 
judgment of the Balkan problem. Pro- 
fessor Medlicott now confronts Mr 
Gladstone with Bismarck ; his researches 
into many sources previously neglected 
or unavailable confirm the view that 
Gladstone, in spite of the verbiage in 
which he seemed to hostile critics like 
Bismarck to lose himself, had vision 
which was not without realism in his 
conception of concerted international 
action. Mr Medlicott implies that 
Bismarck persuaded himself, and as 
many others as he could, that Gladstone 
was a dangerous madman because he 
was genuinely afraid of him ; the Three 
Emperors’ League of 1881 was aimed by 
Bismarck against a Gladstonian Britain. 

In his Midlothian campaigns that 
heralded the great Liberal victory of 
1880, and indeed earlier, Mr Gladstone 
had demanded a reanimated Concert of 
Europe ; he called for the bringing about 
of “the ‘common accord’ of Europe, 
embodying in one organ the voice of 
civilised mankind in the acting and 
fostering care of England.” Once in 
office he and Granville induced the 
powers into a half-hearted co-operation 
which induced the Sultan to make the 
territorial cessions to Montenegro and 
Greece that had been foreshadowed by 
the Treaty of Berlin. After 1881 Glad- 
stone was blocked by the Three 
Emperors’ League, and weakened by 
catastrophe in Ireland and Egypt. Yet, 
as Mr Médlicott writes, “the line of 
development through British and Ameri- 
can idealism to the League of Nations 
Charter and beyond, the influence of 
Gladstone on Woodrow Wilson and 
many American Liberals, and the pacifist 
movement from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury onwards, all found some inspiration 
in the Concert of 1880.” 

Mr Gladstone, moreover, had not 
been afraid to use force when it 
became necessary to achieve his aim. 
Internationally Bismarck was less suc- 
cessful in Professor Medlicott’s view, 
for he merely perpetuated deadlock. 


It is interesting to observe the ideo- 
logical clash between Britain and Ger- 
many already in 1880. It would often 
be slurred over, and often regretted by 
many of the British and some of the 
Germans, but it was to help to bring 
about two fearful wars which would 
sweep over the world in the twentieth 
century. Professor Medlicott’s  re- 
searches show more clearly than ever 
the affinity between the methods and 
mentality of Bismarck and Hitler. Great 
though the contrast may be between the 
Junker and the son of the Austrian 
customs official, they both loved to 
create bogies and to sow distrust ; hence 
they disliked all conceptions of con- 
certed action and preferred bilateral 
action, at most a triple alliance of 
“tripartite pact.” 

The book suffers a little from the 
technical difficulty of making detailed 
diplomatic history readable. The effect 


of summarising dispatches is only too © 


often like rather tight knitting. Although 
his critics occasionally suspect a little 
artistic licence, it takes Mr A. J. P. 
Taylor to weave tapestry. 


Shorter Notices 


A DOCTOR RETURNS. 
By Donald MclI. Johnson, MP. 
Johnson. 256 pages. 16s. 


The author of this book, which has no 
pretensions to literary merit, won the 
marginal seat of Carlisle for the Conserva- 
tives at the last election. Since then, he 
has been an assiduous questioner in the 
House of Commons on all matters relating 
to the reception and care of the mentally 
ill, and this book can be. regarded as part 
of his campaign to focus public attention 
on the subject. It is mainly an account of 
his own experience with the lunacy laws 
six years ago and of his conviction that the 
mental symptoms he then experienced were 
caused not by illness but by drugs that 
had been unlawfully given to him. 

Dr Johnson makes some sound points, 
notably his plea for more “ observation 
wards ” in general hospitals, which would 
act as a clearing house for all people. with 
mental symptoms who refuse treatment as 
“voluntary patients.” This system | acts 
well in London and elsewhere as a 
means of avoiding certification in many 
cases, but it would be unwise to 
regard it as a complete answer to the 
problem. It is a pity that in his well- 
meaning campaign to arouse public interest 
in mental hospitals and the mentally ill, 
Dr Johnson argues too much from the 
particular to the general and in so doing 
overstates his case. The whole question of 
certification, and the alternatives to it, is 
far more complicated than he would appear 
to think. 


* 


PLANNING FOR AN 
ECONOMY. 


By C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmanand. 
Bombay. Vora and Co. 434 pages. Rs. 12/8. 


In this prolix and repetitive book the 
authors argue that the Indian planners have 
based their structure on a misunderstanding 
of the economic process of development, 
mainly because they fail to distinguish 
between the functioning of “ advanced ” as 
contrasted with “ underdeveloped” econo- 
mies. The authors believe that the second 
five year plan’s emphasis on investment 


EXPANDING 
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in fixed capital will necessarily fail 
mote employment and generate a 

lative process of development beca: 
provides for no adequate supply of 

goods ” (that is, those goods, includine ; 
upon which Indian workers spend 
incomes). ‘This means that the pric 
such goods will rise and lead to 
inflation. That failure in the second 

is already foreshadowed is in their o; 
shown by the unduly low emplo, 
target of the plan itself, and by the a 
visible tendency for prices to risc 
several years of relative price stability. 
policy that should be pursued is to 
mainly in consumer goods industrie: 
cluding food production) at a rate (in 5! 
tion to national income) greater than 
rate of population growth. These indu: 
tries should be mechanised and not —:s 
projected in the plan—based on cottage and 
small-scale organisation. The authors 
repeat this thesis in varied forms through- 
out many chapters, but the underlying 
arguments are formulated most complei«|) 
in Part II, Chapter IX. 

It is commendable that attention should 
be drawn to the first plan’s failure to reduce 
unemployment and under-employment and 
to the second plan’s disappointing emplov- 
ment target, but the authors seem to under- 
rate the planners’ understanding of the 
problem and to misrepresent their argu- 
ments and methods. It is to be hoped that 
the analysis—although not wholly convinc- 
ing—may help to suggest ways by which 
employment as well as output can te 
accelerated at no distant date. 


* 


BRITISH FOREIGN 
1898. 

By M. R. D. Foot. 
Hutchinsons University Library.  }°% 
pages. 10s. 6d. 


A good short account of British foreign 
policy, which would explain the full effect 
of the changes of the last half century, 
would be a useful thing to have, though 
difficult to write. Mr Foot has not, in {act. 
attempted to do this. His purpose 
rather been to give a rapid narrative of 
British diplomatic action with  sufficx 
foreign background to make it intellig:b!c 
Since he has also rightly included 
account of the two world wars, in the cours 
of which so much policy was made, he 
inevitably been very cramped for 
and has been forced to sacrifice any at 
at generalisation. Nevertheless, the | 
will be valuable, if only as clearing 
a certain number of popular myths 
such turning points as the British | 
into the first world war or the “ appease- 
ment” era, though Mr Foot gives too ie 
space to non-European questions, above « 
to changing relations with the Unitc 
States. 

The book is not altogether free trom 
error. It was on the Board of Comm. 
sioners for the Egyptian Debt that Germ 
exercised pressure on Britain after 185° 
had nothing to do with the Suez (2! 
Unless one counts the Turks as Europe<ns. 
the Japanese victory over Russia 
hardly the first Asian triumph over luro- 
peans since the days of Ghengis Kia" 
The summary of the Zinoviev Let'c: 
misleading ; and Mr Foot’s judgmen' 
the Balfour Declaration unacceptab!: 
stands. M. Herriot is not, and w 
in 1924, a Socialist. -General de G 
provisional government was set 
Algiers and not in London; an 
telescoped account of the London an 
Agreements of 1954 fails to make 
that Western European Union 
actual expansion of the Brussels Ti: 
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Increased prices of petrol and diesel fuel 
announced on October 8th and 10th will 

not affect users of electric vehicles. Every 
vehicle of this type at the recent 

Commercial Motor Show used equipment 
supplied by the British Thomson-Houston 
Co.—a member of the A.E.I. Group. 


ELECTRIC 


Metropolitan-Vickers—another A.E.I. 
Company—has supplied trolleybuses to many 
cities from Copenhagen to Dunedin. A 
further 62 trolleybuses with M-V electrical 
equipment recently supplied to Manchester 
Corporation brings to 269 the total of such 
vehicles supplied since trolleybuses were 

first used in Manchester in 1937. 


EHICLES 






Batteries for trolleybuses in Finland were 
supplied by Ediswan—a third member of 
A.E.I.—whose batteries also provide power 
for electric delivery vehicles and fork 

lift trucks. 
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To save a life 


Portable packages of electricity help make our lives safer and more enjoyable 


THE BRIGHT BEAM of a flashlight in the hands of an airman 
down at sea...the untold comfort of an almost invisible 
hearing aid...the pleasure of listening to your favorite 
music over a portable radio. 


THESE INGENIOUS DEVICES have one thing in common 
~—they all get their electric power from dry-cell batteries. 
Each day millions of us depend an these portable packages 
of power for greater safety, comfort, and pleasure. 


LARGE BATTERIES furnish power for signalling and com- 
munications systems. Hearing aid batteries are now so 
tiny that they can hide under a dime. Other dry-cells supply 
power to everything from toys to Geiger counters. 


OVER 60 YEARS AGO, the people of Union Carbide pro- 
duced the first commercial dry-cell. From this beginning, 
they developed the great variety of EvEREADY batteries that 
now serve dependably in so many applications. 


SCIENTISTS of Union Carbide are constantly working on 
new, improved methods of producing packaged power. 


Their goal is to make dry-cell batteries do even more work 
for all of us. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every doy. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLoys, Carsons, CHEMICALS, 
Wevtvine Equipment, and Piasrics made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet [E-10-1, 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 

MALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

a MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, $. A., 
Bakelite de Mexico, §. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 

PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 

PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Ine. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. kd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, $. A 
National Carbon do Brasil, §. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, $. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 





SyntHetic Orcanic CHEMIcALs « Evereapy Flashli 
Union Carpe Silicones « 


Haynes Srecurre Alloys « 


Union Carbide’s Products include 


ghts and Batteries « NaTionat Carbons « AcHESON Electrodes 
Dynel Textile Fibers ¢ ELectroMET AHoys and Metals * Union Cansme and Vin yiirt Plastics 


Linpe Welding and Cutting Equipment ¢ Parstone Anti-Freeze + Caac Agricultural Chemicals 


SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviske Grafitindustri Aktiebo!looe 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, $. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited and its Divisione: 
British Electro Metallurgical Company 
Gemec Chemicals Company; 
Kemet Products Company. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United. States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Capital Cassandras 


Washington, D.C. 


Ts United States seems to be rapidly acquiring one of 
the main characteristics of an underdeveloped country 
—a shortage of capital. Keynes would probably have been 
startled to be told that the chief economic problem of 
America in the year 1956—eleven years after the end of the 
war—was to supply the enormous demands of consumption 
and of investment without inflation or, conversely, to sup- 
press those demands without causing a severe slump. Yet, 
as the year draws to a close, these are precisely the problems 
which the authorities are facing, and their task may be 
about to become considerably more difficult because of a 
technical change that has been slowly developing in the 
structure of the assets of the banking system. 

More and more observers in the United States claim to 


_ discern two fundamental causes of the present problem, 


both of which have affected the demand side of the economic 
equation, The first is an American version of the “ revolu- 
tion of rising expectations,” which is said to characterise 
underdeveloped peoples. A washing-machine, two-car, 
home-owning civilisation—the kind of civilisation which 
most Americans now feel is their due—is possible only 
through consumption on the hire-purchase system, and 
uch consumption must be financed somewhere. The second 
is a phenomenon described in classic terms as an increase 
in the marginal propensity to invest. 

As a result of the pace of technological research and dis- 
covery, business corporations by the hundred are discover- 
ing that they have no alternative but to expand and invest. 
Meanwhile, the growth of population is making more and 
more urgent the investment of public capital in schools, 
roads, drains, water supplies, hospitals, and so on. Even if 
consumption—or more properly the wish to consume— 
-ould somehow be kept within bounds, there would 
‘pparently be a genuine shortage in the United States of 
he savings needed to satiate the enormous hunger of the 
capital market. With the demands of consumers for 
mortgages and hire-purchase finance added, the shortage 
ecomes acute, 


. 


The situation has been kept under control up to now in 
the classic manner, with the fortuitous aid earlier this year 
fa mild and temporary recession in consumer demand for 
durable goods, chiefly automobiles. The central banking 
“ithorities have simply refused to “ print” the new money 


that would be needed to supply everybody’s demands. The 
practical results of this effort at monetary restraint have 
been: 

1. A steady rise in interest rates—Short-term rates are 
the highest they have been since the banking crisis of 1933 ; 
Treasury bills are yielding over 3 per cent, compared with 
about 0.6 per cent in the middle of the mild 1954 recession. 
Long-term yields have risen much less rapidly, but most 
of them are at postwar highs. 

2. A drastic shift in the assets of the banking system.— 
The commercial banks have continued to make a record 
volume of loans—both ordinary short-term commercial 
loans to keep business rolling, and some loans in the 
mortgage and corporate areas that are close to the fringe 
of capital investment—while selling off huge quantities of 
the investments, mostly government securities, which they 
had acquired in the war years. The leading banks in the 
last year alone have expanded loans by $6.1 billion and 
reduced their holdings of government securities by $4.3 
billion. The boom has been financed up to now, in effect, 
by assets acquired during the war—for which, fortunately, 
there have been non-bank purchasers charmed by the 
rising yields of these assets. 

3. A definite and increasing curb on the availability of 
credit despite this expansion in loans.—The central banking 
authorities insist that more borrowers are being turned 
away now than ever before in history, even though a 
record number of borrowers are being accommodated as 
well. Perhaps the greatest pinch, reflecting the basic 
shortage of savings, is in mortgage money for housing. 

4. A total money supply kept well under control, and 
actually expanding less rapidly than the gross national 
product. But the speed with which money is turned over 
has increased sharply. 

5. Some rise in prices in spite of the restraint.—Retail 
prices are now about 2 per cent higher than a year ago and 
wholesale prices about 3 per cent. 

6. A curb on the stock market at long last—The present 
sluggishness of the market in the face of obvious boom 
conditions may result in part from the election, but it is 
clearly also due to the monetary situation. Not only are 
yields on bonds and other fixed-interest securities drawing 
money away from equities, but the threat to the boom 
contained in the present monetary restraint is damping the 
more enthusiastic expectations of future profits. 

Why, then, cannot this clearly tolerable situation continue 
indefinitely ? The answer, in many minds, is to be found 
in the second point—in the change in the character of the 
bank assets. The banks are less liquid now than they have 
been for years. Some day they will feel they have to stop 
selling their investment reserves—or, perhaps just as likely, 
there will be no buyers for those investments at acceptable 
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prices. When that day comes—assuming it does come— 
one of two things has to happen: either business loans must 
be severely curbed, with an inevitably depressing effect on 
the economy as a whole ; or the central bank, to prevent the 
slump, is going to have to allow the money supply to expand, 
through an increase in loans without the offsetting decline 
in bank investments, much faster than would be consistent 
with stable prices. In short, as the Cassandras see it, the 
American economy faces either fairly serious inflation or a 
fairly serious slump induced by the effort to prevent inflation. 

The Cassandras can be wrong, of course. The main hope 
at the moment appears to be that the rise in interest rates will 
suck more savings out of the economy, to add to the constant 
increase in “ institutional” savings through such things as 
pension plans. It is possible that the resultant fall in con- 
sumption would not curb the boom too much from the 
demand side. There is the further point that the non-bank 
money that has been used to buy government securities 
from the banks will, if the banks cease to be sellers, have to 
be invested somewhere. 

All of these hopes are just another way of saying that 
restraints can, at least theoretically, be applied firmly but 
delicately enough to prevent the two revolutions in demand 
from outpacing the country’s resources. But, im an economy 
already fully geared to both revolutions, this must remain 
an open question. If demand—spurred by both social and 
economic reasons of a fairly fundamental character—is 
suppressed enough to prevent inflation, can an economy 
based on that demand continue to prosper ? 

The central banking authorities have been aware of this 
problem as a potential cause for worry for several years. 
In the more immediate sense, they are constantly conscious 
of the possibility that their policy of restraint might become 
“too restrictive” in the sense that businessmen and others 
could not be accommodated in their legitimate need for 
credit. But, in the future more than in the past, a policy 
which avoids being indicted as too restrictive for business 
may well be not restrictive enough when it comes to curbing 
the money supply. If the revolution in American demand 
fer goods and services proves permanent, the monetary 
authorities during the next Administration may have to 
sit on one of the horns of the dilemma. 


°Twixt Congress and Belgrade 


HE official reaction in Jugoslavia—as publicly 

announced, at least—to President Eisenhower’s deci- 
sion on the continuation of foreign aid to that country 
shows little appreciation of the uncomfortable position in 
which he has been put by this question. This ungracious- 
ness will make it even more difficult for him to go on 
trying to do his best for the Jugoslavs—should they want 
him to do so. The President has no wish at this point 
to discourage Marshal Tito from demonstrating to other 
satellite countries that it is possible to be friendly with 
the Russians without being dominated by them; nor 
does the President want to force the Marshal to become 
more dependent on the Russians by withdrawing Ameri- 
can aid from Jugoslavia. But the Marshal’s sudden 
visit to Russia, and the reticence in Belgrade about its 
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outcome, made it embarrassing for the President to decide 
definitely at this time that Jugoslavia was still “ indepen- 
dent of control by the Soviet Union” and that continued 
aid to Jugoslavia was necessary to the national security of 
the United States. Yet by congressional decree such 4 
ruling had to be made at the beginning of this week jf 
American assistance to Jugoslavia was not to be suspended 
altogether. A bipartisan group in Congress nearly achieved 
this last summer—as it was, no new money was allowed for 
weapons for Jugoslavia—and it took all the President's 
influence to defeat the move even partially. 

In the circumstances he could hardly now have ruled 
that Jugoslavia was unconditionally eligible for aid ; apart 
from anything else this could easily have driven Congress 
to cut off funds for that country entirely next year. It 
may hurt the Jugoslavs’ pride, and it certainly makes it 
difficult for them to plan ahead, to be told that the Presi- 
dent will supervise them closely and may cut off deliveries 
at any time ; nor are they at present to be trusted with any 
more tanks or jet aircraft. But they are still to receive 
what, from a practical point of view, they need most: 
replacement parts for maintaining the weapons they already 
have, and the economic assistance which is now available 
to no other European country except Spain. Perhaps most 
important, the President’s ruling enables Jugoslavia to 
obtain agricultural supplies, especially wheat, out of the 
American surplus stocks, to make up for this year’s bad 
harvest, 


Presidential Personality 


HE Republican personality cult of President Eisenhower 

reached a new height last week when a “ cross section 
of American citizens ” was assembled on television to inter- 
view him on the eve of his sixty-sixth birthday. Much 
work must have gone into collecting these “ little people ” 
a Democrat from Virginia, who had wanted Mr Eisenhower 
to be the Democratic candidate in 1948, still wanted him 
now ; a recently naturalised immigrant, who had won 
$32,000 on a quiz programme, was curious to know what 
sort of man Vice President Nixon really was; an auto- 
mobile worker begged the President “to enlighten my 
buddies back home” about his “ accomplishments for 
labour” ; Mr Lewis Douglas, an Ambassador to London 
under the Democrats, gave a pean of praise to Mr Eisen- 
hower’s goodness and wisdom ; a Negro pastor enlarged on 
the beauty of the President’s home life ; and a girl steno- 
grapher wanted to know what the President thought about 
spiritual values in the’ schools. 

Mr Eisenhower seemed less at ease than in his usual 
press conference, as if vaguely troubled by the Stalinesque 
ritual thrust upon him. And perhaps he was also conscious 
that he may have stretched his high sense of responsibility 
too far by opening the proceedings with a premature 
announcement of success in the United Nations’ negol- 
ations over Suez. Nevertheless, the programme called 
attention to the President’s greatest strength and his rival's 
greatest weakness. Mr Stevenson has not come through 
to the ordinary voters either as a figure of heroic stature 
who can bear on his own shoulders world problems like 

(Continued on page 241) 
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Wherever You Trade 
or Travel... 


You can rely on The Hanover’s com- 
plete banking facilities—as so many 
others do—no matter where you 
travel or conduct business abroad. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C. 2 
LONDON .. .< 15 Carlos Place 


Grosvenor Square, W. 1 
NEW YORK .. . 70 Broadway 
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AND AFFILIATES IN 24 COUNTRIES aer. OF PANAMA 


SAUDI ARABIA 








SINGAPORE 








URUGUAY 






3,500 sankinc coRRESPONDENTS 


VENEZUELA 





From A to V—from Argentina, round the world 
and back again to Venezuela, wherever trade 
flourishes, you will find a branch of the First 
National City Bank. 

The extensive organization of the First National 
City Bank offers an important service based on a 
network of sixty-nine overseas branches, offices and 
affiliates covering the whole globe. Completing 
the system, and ensuring up-to-the-minute news of 
world market conditions, are banking correspon- 
dents in every major centre of commerce— three 
thousand five hundred of them. 

The experience and resources ofsuch an organiz- 
ation are clearly invaluable to the businessman 
with foreign interests. Wherever your interests lie, 
it will be very well worth while consulting our 
London offices. You will find our staff experienced 


and most anxious to help. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 
of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
London Offices—City: 117 ULD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.I 
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the future unfolds at Calder Hall. When the seeds 
were sown four years ago, C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd., 
who had been given the task of building special gas 
circulating plant necessary to harness atomic power, 


consulted Shell about lubrication. Asa result of experimental work carried out at 
their Thornton Research Centre, Shell were able to provide a lubricant to satisfy 
the special conditions involved. 

By building their own source of radiation at Thornton, Shell have also been able 
to develop entirely new lubricants which are resistant to radiation and have many 
other unusual and complex characteristics. At the threshold of the atomic age 
Shell once again give leadership in lubrication. You can be sure of Shell. 














FROM CALDER HALL 


PROVIDE THE LUBRICATION 


LEADERSHIP IN LUBRICATION 
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Expansion 
YEAR ago, the motor car industry was enjoying the 
final stages of a boom which, with little intermission, 
had lasted since the end of the war. While there were 
clouds to be’seen, there were few who would have predicted 
that by the time of this year’s Motor Show, the change in 
the weather would have been so complete. The measure of 
the change is given by decreases, compared with last year, 
for July and August, the last two months for which figures 
are available, of 30 per cent in production and in home 
registrations. For an industry that for the four years 1951 
to 1955 had averaged annual increases of 17 per cent in 
production and of 38 per cent in home registrations ; an 
industry with plans for expansion involving the investment 
of many tens of millions of pounds ; an industry which 
depends for its profits very much on the last 10 per cent 
of full output, and on the proportion of its sales in the home 
market—for such an industry, the impact of decreases of 
this order is very severe. 

For the first half of this year, fall in demand was greater, 
both absolutely and proportionately, in the export markets, 
and especially severe in the Australasian markets which 
were taking more than 15 per cent of the total output ; 
though exports to the unprotected markets—i.c. those out- 
side the Commonwealth—are holding up reasonably well. 
Up to the end of June, the fall in sales to the home market 
was less than 10 percent. But it has since increased sharply, 
and it is undoubtedly this which must be causing the 
greatest anxiety in the board rooms. These are the sales to 
which the manufacturer must look for the greater contribu- 
tion to overheads and profits: And the state of the home 


vo 


in- Check 


trade seems likely to become worse, and to stay worse for 
some time, before it becomes better. 

The fall in home sales is due partly to the change in the 
general economic climate, but perhaps mainly to those parts 
of the Government’s anti-inflationary policy that weigh par- 
ticularly heavily on the motor car industry, namely the 
increase in purchase tax and the more stringent limitations 
on hire purchase. The influence of the latter, the hire 
purchase restrictions, has been exaggerated ; it has operated 
much more in an indirect way, that is, through its effect on 
the used car market, than directly. The reduction in HP 
contracts for new cars for the nine months up to the end 
of September was only 7,500, representing no more than a 
fifth of the fall in total new registrations up to the end of 
August, and probably no more than one-sixth of the figure 
for the first three-quarters of the year. The effect on new 
car sales of HP restrictions is much more felt by their 
influence on second-hand car prices. The influence of the 
fall in the latter has been that the allowance against a new 
car that can be obtained for a two- or three-year-old car 
is today much less than it was a year ago. Since the increase 
in tax, and the small price increases in most models, will 
have put the new price up by roughly ro per cent, it means 
that a purchaser of a new car at, say, £700 trading in a 
similar car two or three years old will have to find something 
like £150 more cash than he would have needed a year ago, 
With unrestricted hire purchase the number of a 
motorists, the prices of second-hand cars, and the sales 
new cars, would certainly all have been much higher. 

The effect on earnings of the motor car manufacturers 
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of the changed position is well illustrated by the figures pub- 
lished by Ford last week, showing that for the first half of 
1956, the net profit before tax was half that for the first half 
of 1955. From Ford’s figures, it seems likely that their out- 
put of cars for each half year was about 100,000 units, so 
that the other manufacturers’ output may have shown a fall 
of between 35,000 and 40,000 units, or 10 per cent. For 
the third quarter, against last year’s output of 200,000 units, 
this year’s total is likely to be nearly 30 per cent down ; and 
for some of the manufacturers the fall may well be as much 
as 40 per cent—a level which must approach the vanishing 
point for net profits. 


It is clear enough that the Government’s policies have 


weighed more heavily on the motor industry—more heavily 


than on any other major industry, except for the radio 
trades. The discomforts of the motor car manufacturers 
have certainly played a big part in reducing the fevered 
conditions of the economy as a whole, and will have helped 
to change the attitude of both employers and employees in 
the engineering industries to wage increases which threaten 
our competitive position. But it does not follow from this 
that all the effects have necessarily been of net advantage 
to the country. 


One of the major effects aimed at by official policy has 


“been, by softening the home market, to ‘increase the 


pressure on manufacturers to export. The motor car indus- 
try since the war has been as export-minded as any industry. 
In the early postwar years, Government action was unques- 
tionably a very effective stimulus to that attitude ; and 
the industry’s economic characteristics make it certain that 
that state of mind will not change. In the first place, the 
potential volume of sales in the home market—even with a 
much more enlightened attitude on the part of the authori- 
ties to the treatment of motoring than can be expected—is 
unlikely to be large enough to absorb year by year the full 
output of its expanding productive capacity. In the second 
place, the structure of its costs—the big difference between 
average production cost per unit, and the marginal net cost 
at which the last 20 per cent of output can be made— 
makes it attractive to add export 
sales even though the net price 
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economy—road or rail transport, the post office, and othe; 
services. But little contribution can have been made to 1h¢ 
skilled labour required by, for example; the manufacture; 
of electrical plant; for the motor car manufacture: 
make relatively littl use of such skilled labour. 
and will have made every effort to retain such m 
as they have. 

In the long-term interests of the economy as a who: 
it is probably to be hoped that the present deliberate! 
assisted motor recession in the home market need not |.:: 
let us say, through the whole of 1957. It is essential i 
the economy that this industry should be able to keep » 
really substantial share of the Continental market and «! 
other unprotected markets—such as the South America: 
British motor costs can only be competitive if the increased 
manufacturing capacity to which present expansion plans 
lead is, in fact, laid down and if a substantial proportion 
of it, when installed, is operated at somewhere near a fu!! 
load factor. Without a buoyant home market, that wil! 
not happen. This applies not only to the motor car manu- 
facturers themselves, but also to their various componen! 
suppliers, whose costs make up a very substantial part of 
the total cost of the finished product. Both Germany and 
France at the moment enjoy a larger home market than this 
country. In the long run this is probably the most important 
single determinant of manufacturing costs. 

If too long a continuation of the present restrictive 
measures is likely to impair the industry’s power to contr- 
bute to the strength of Britain’s economy, there are other 
effects that will in the long run contribute to its efficiency. 
No industry can grow as fast as the motor car manufacturing 
industry has grown since the war without grave danger 0! 
extravagant practices developing ; and in a period of con- 
stantly rising profits, all sorts of items of overhead expendi- 
ture are apt to be allowed to pass unchallenged which would 
be cut out in leaner times. The motor car industry ha: 
shown less signs of extravagance in the lush booming years 
than might well have been expected ; but since the tide 
turned, there have been welcome symptoms of tighter con- 
trol of spending. In direct costs, too, the bracing effects 
of enforced frugality are showing 
themselves. 





obtained for exports ex-works is 
significantly less than in the home 
market. The additional cars that” 
have been exported this year as a 
result of restrictions in the home 
market could probably be num- 
bered in thousands rather than 
tens of thousands. ‘ 
The effect of the recession in 
the motor car industry on the 
availability of labour, particularly 
in the Midlands, has probably been 
marginal rather than really 
important. The reduced labour 
requirements have led much more 
to a reduction of overtime, and to 
three- or four-day working weeks, 
rather than to actual redundancy, 
patent though the latter has been 
ameng the car manufacturers and 
their suppliers. The labour that 
has become redundant has obvi- 
ously eased the problems of some 
under-manned sections of the 














In all sorts of ways, the genera! 
sharpening of competition must 
bring benefits in the long run. !n 
respect of finish, and of design, the 
more bracing atmosphere should 
bring improvement, both large anc 
small. When there are three avid 
customers for each vehicle which 
can be produced, minor modific:- 
tions that involve loss of outpu' 
are deferred. This year when ‘ic 
greatest problem is to increas 
sales, rather greater boldness / 
prevailed in modifying models !«' 
the coming season. And in 
longer run major innovations (h«' 
may involve serious changes 
production equipment are m0 
readily considered by manu!.. 
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Weakness. Abroad 


HE background to the 15 per cent fall in British car 

exports this year contains few excuses for the car manu- 
facturers. The total world trade in cars has certainly not 
kept up its recent rate of increase—between the first half 
of this year and last it has stayed virtually stationary at just 
over 100,000 vehicles a month, after an increase of a third 
between 1954 and 1955 and an overall growth of 60 per 
cent since 19§2. But the present sharp drop in British (and 
American) overseas shipments has been almost wholly offset 
by a further growth in the foreign sales of West German, 
French and-Italian manufacturers. 

The predominance of Commonwealth markets in Britain’s 
total efforts, and the consequent vulnerability to frequent 
import cuts by Australia (still this country’s biggest single 
car market) and New Zealand, is the first and perhaps rather 
obvious explanation for this abrupt change in fortune. 
Despite popular belief, moreover, these markets have not 
since the war been those with the fastest rate of growth. 
World shipments to all Commonwealth countries (other 
than Canada) this year are still only 10 per cent higher in 
volume than in 1950, and are likely to be actually lower than 
in 1951. In contrast, the expansion of the Continental car 
markets over the same period has become almost proverbial. 

But this cannot be the whole of the story, for the present 
one-third drop in British exports to sterling Commonwealth 
markets has been accompanied by a decline of an eighth 
in our exports to this prosperous European market and 
a rise of more than a third in Continental shipments to 
sterling Commonwealth markets. Nor can tariffs account 
fully for this sharp di even though the different 
rates and bases of import and sales duties can have a most 
complex result upon final prices in comparable markets, 
as is shown in the table at the bottom of the page. 
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The cut this year in British exports to the preferential 
Australian market, for example, has taken place while other 
exporters have increased their sales. Similar divergences 
can be seen in the South African market, where there are no 
preferential rates for British cars, and in the depressed 
American market where British sales have just about held 
their own compared with 1955 whereas German sales, 
principally of Volkswagen, have jumped by 150 per cent. 
In the last resort, sales in these free markets depend on the 
designs makers have to offer. 


What Cars Cost in Different Markets 
Prices in £ Sterling equivalents 





























. itzer- | South 
Model Belgium a Denmark | Norway | Sweden a Africa Australia Faas 4 

Fiat 600..... whe veeyreusces 435 420 _ 645 535 420 403 670 S 
Renault 4ov .....cceeecees 435 395 612 534 369 440 518 691 745 
Austin A.3O 2-door......... 500 461 722 564 427 460 527 683 608 
Morris Minor 2-door ....... 483 468 789 594 481 487 537 678 626 
Volkswagen Standard ...... 460 427 684 aa an 454 “2 bt a 
Volkswagen de Luxe....... 541 493 778 607 481 525 569 786 812 
DKW ti Loedeisiete, 725 601 928 744 588 692 Se * = 
Ford Anglia de Luxe...... 483 498 789 617 507 527 554 740 617 

» Prefect de Luxe...... 517 530 858 689 552 588 581 794 678 

» Consul Mark II .. 726 658 1,148 929 756 729 756 990 852 
Opel Ol Rekord,..... 609 580 952 779 607 604 660 end ie 
Fiat 1160. tandard........ 578 565 868 oil 549 566 aoe dwt ‘nis 
Peugeot 203.. i++. «ccseeeee ma 658 987 744 626 650 He 962 L192 
Hillman Minx o Laxe « 685 622 1,052 789 674 688 713 907 845 
Morris Oxford. . knees 722 705 1,056 799 671 731 742 918 890 
Austin ASO. ovicesecticces 645 g71 797 662 729 730 950 850 
Ford. Zephyr Matic tf... we 6} (mea) «|: usie | 1009 | oo | 5 | gas | Lom | m9 
Vauxhall Velox............ 722 693 | 1173 929 743 810 735 | 1,014 907 
Peugeot 403... ..svetcasceces 7719 eee 1,259 909 746 802 947 1,120 1,379 
Renault Fregate........... 722 708 =| 1,267 944 656 806 907 1,198 1,406 
S Versailles eT 880 835 1,359 1,054 816 936 “Se ; én a 
Opel am ree e 884 831 | 1357 | 1,089 859 952 936 = Ze 
Standard Vanguard........ 827 809 <4 oes 715 oe 816 —— 1,085 
Fiat 807 : hei * ; i 
Chevrolet Di Ales ce. co 198 1,208 2137 1,379 1,221 1,254 1,230 1,479 1,238 
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JAGUAR ANNOUNCE THE 


mark 








A new luxury model now joins the Jaguar range 


Here to join the world-famous Mark VII, XK 
and 2.4 litre models, is the Mark Eight—one of the 
most luxurious models ever offered as a series produc- 


tion car. Interior furnishings, cabinet work, fitments 
and accessories are in the tradition of refinement 
and craftsmanship usually associated only with the art 
of specialist coachbuilders, whilst a degree of mechani- 
cal refinement has been achieved which stamps this 
car as outstanding even amongst the distinguished 
Jaguar range which it now joins. Whilst preserving 
the basic lines of the Mark VII, the Mark 

Eight has its own distinctive 

frontal appearance 

and is offered in 

Ae a wide range of 


- 


THE XK 140 
PROPHEAD COUPE 


two-tone exterior colours. It is available either 
with Automatic Transmission or Overdrive, or with 
normal manually-operated gearbox. Amongst the 
many interior refinements are flush-folding occasional 
tables in the rear compartment, hand-finished 
polished walnut fittings, deep pile rugs and extra-deep 
luxurious Dunlopillo cushions upholstered in specially 
selected fine grain soft-tanned leather. 

MECHANICAL ADVANCES include new cylinder head and 
induction system with type HD6 SU carburetters and twin 
exhausts. An important advance in the operation of the 
Automatic Transmission system is the fingertip control 
which enables the intermediate gear to be held indefinitely, 
and a new brake pedal layout permiiting the use of either 
lefi or right foot. 


The current range of models continues for 1957:— 
The Mark VII 34 litre Saloon, with Automatic Transmission (now with 
new fingertip control as Mark Eight), Overdrive or normal gearbox. 
The 2.4 litre Saloon, Special Equipment and standard models. 


The XK140 3} litre Open Sports. The XK140 34 litre 


Fixed Head Coupe. The XK140 3} litre Drophead Coupe. 
. The ‘D’ type 3} litre Competition Model. 


VISIT STAND 152 EARLS COURT 
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Cars for 1957 


HIS year’s emphasis. at Earls Court 
has gone into a steady tidying-up of 
existing models rather than designing 
new ones, so far as outward styling is 
concerned—plus the offer of extra power 
and the elimination of the clutch and the 


gearbox. Even where a designer deems | 


it less expensive or more palatable to the 
driver to retain the old-fashioned “ box 
of cogs ” he usually arranges for an over- 
drive to be available, if only as an 
optional extra. 

Of Britain’s big combines, Vauxhall 
has contented itself since last year with 
minor styling changes and slight in- 
creases in power from its car engines ; 
BMC, Ford, Standard and the Rootes 
Group have made more significant 
changes of detail. 

Austin, following high-speed en- 
durance tests on the German motor 
roads, has put an enlarged engine into 
the former A30 economy car, which 
increases the horsepower by six and 
justifies retitling this model _ the 
Austin A35. The compression ratio 
of the Aso has been stepped up, while 
a six-cylinder has been substituted for 
the former four-cylinder power unit in 
the sports Austin-Healey. In addition, 
Austin has altered its styling: the A35 
has a wrap-round back window not 
found on the A3o and smaller wheels 
have altered the appearance of the Aso. 
The extra power increase on the A35 
is obtained by using a compression ratio 
of 8.3 to 1, which may be a debatable 
step to take with an economy car that 
will be driven by many unskilled 
owners who want the cheapest of 
motoring. The Austin-Healey 100-six 
possesses I2 more bhp than _ the 
earlier four-cylinder car, but as the 
weight of what is now a 2/4-seater 
has increased, the performance in- 
crease may not be so great as the 
the gain in horsepower. New Austin 
models are the high-performance two- 
carburettor Aros saloon and the interest- 
ing Princess Mk.4 luxury saloon and 
limousine: the Princess has power- 
assisted steering, Borg-Warner auto- 
matic transmission and a two-carburettor 
engine in a revised chassis with vacuum- 
servo brakes, and offers dignity and 
luxury for a price that is notably 
lower than that of most competitors in 
this limited field. 

The same enlarged high-compression 
engines and certain styling changes have 
gone into the 1957 Morris range ; the 
Morris Minor sharing with the Austin 
A35 the 950 cc, 8.3 to I compression 
ratio engine. The sports MGs are 
unchanged except for a bigger back 
window on the Magnette saloon and a 
hard-top for the MGA. Similarly, Riley 


and Wolseley exhibit no major changes, 
a Wolseley 15/50 of greater power and 
floor gear lever having recently been 
introduced. 

Ford brought out revised examples of 
its Consul, Zephyr and Zodiac models 
shortly after the 1955 London Show and 
these well-established cars, with larger 
engines, more rearward weight to 
improve wheel grip, and minor but im- 
portant mechanical changes such as 
more powerful brakes, render the bigger 
Dagenham-built Fords best-sellers in 
the family-car and “lower middle- 
class” markets. There is still no sign 
of overhead-valve power units for the 
smaller Fords: the Anglia, Prefect, and 
Popular are unchanged. 

Standard has a promising medium- 
sized car in the Vanguard III, which 
it offers in de luxe form and as the 
Vanguard Sportsman, with an engine of 
increased power that has borrowed 
features from that very successful sports 
car, the Triumph TR3 (to which disc 
brakes have now been fitted). Unlike 
any other major maker, Standard has 
been prepared to reduce the price of the 
small 8 and 10 hp Standards and has 
made a significant step forward by 
offering two-pedal control (an automatic 
clutch) as an optional extra on one of 
its small models. 

Rootes produce a wide range of cars 
to meet many needs, of which the adop- 
tion of automatic transmission on the 
comparatively inexpensive Humber 
Super Snipe, the introduction of a two- 
carburettor engine of greater power for 
the 1.4-litre Sunbeam Rapier, and the 
recent addition of the new Hillman 
Minx, a family car of outstanding 
performance and good appearance, 
constitute the group’s contribution to 
the year’s changes. In addition, Rootes 
have extended gay-look colour schemes 
to the utilitarian Hillman Husky and 
have settled the fate of Singer, which 
now emerges from a period of rumour 
and counter-rumour as the de luxe 
Gazelle, retaining the well-known Singer’ 
single overhead-camshaft engine in the 
same unitary bodyechassis structure as 
serves the Minx and Rapier. 
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Away from the mass-produced cars of 
the Big Five progress is less apparent, 
and some manufacturers, like Bristol, 
Armstrong-Siddeley, Alvis, Morgan, 
A.C., Aston Martin, Lagonda and 
Daimler are expressing themselves as 
content with their 1955 designs. Aston 
Martin, however, have a _ beautiful 
Spyder export model, an open sports 
two-seater styled by Touring of Milan 
on the DB2/4 chassis, using a revised 
cylinder head to achieve greater power. 

In the field of high-performance cars 
Bentley has a raised compression engine 
with larger inlet valves and carburettors 
to further enhance the 115 mph per- 
formance of the Continental; Rolls- 
Royce also is introducing power- 
assisted steering and refrigerated air- 
conditioning on the export models. The 
plastic-bodied Jensen 541 makes a 
notable contribution to better braking 
by the adoption of Dunlop disc brakes 
on all wheels, and the sports Triumph 
TR3 now has Girling disc brakes on 
the front wheels. 

Jaguar basks in the success of its 
recent 2.4-litre high-performance saloons, 
but offers as something even more recent 
a Mk.VIII version of the 34-litre saloon, 
a better-looking and better-equipped 
edition of the popular Mk.VII. Rover 
has cleaned up the external appearance of 
the three saloons that comprise its luxury 
range, offers further increase in perform- 
ance of the “go” in the 1o5S and 
its own design of automatic transmission 
as an alternative to a manual gearbox 
in the 105R. 

On the Continent the same theme 
prevails of styling changes being the only 
ones, made for the sake of change. 
Renault have a much-needed simplified 
gear shift and slightly higher gear ratios 
on the Fregate, DKW have found rwo 
more horse-power and revised styling 
for their three-cylinder two-stroke, and 
BMW are in production with their 
handsome V8 507 sports model. 
Mercedes-Benz have introduced a con- 
vertible on the 220S_ chassis and 
Volkswagen looks like being able to 
bridge another year or more without 
major design change by reason of the 
anticipated demand for the Ghia-styled 
Karmann coupe, which is perhaps the 
world’s smartest car using production 
components. 
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On the Commercial Side 


N autumn 1956, the state of affairs in the British commer- 


cial vehicle industry presents a very different picture to. 


that of the passenger car manufacturers. The further 
one gets from the light vehicles which have so much 
in common with passenger cars, the greater is the 
contrast between the business being done in commercial 
vehicles and the present troubles of the passenger car 
industry. In vehicles of over 6 tons carrying capacity, 
the production for export in the first half of 1955 
was about the same as that for the whole of 1953 ; while the 
corresponding figure for the first half of 1956 shows a 
further increase ‘of almost 20 per cent above 1955. 

The British industry does not produce nor does British 
commerce use the numbers of small powered trucks that 
are sO common in any continental town and countryside— 
often based on power plants and other components of motor 
scooters or light motor cycles, more often with three wheels 
than with four, with air-cooled engines more often than 
water-cooled, and two strokes more common than four 
strokes, It may be that the higher minimum standard of 
living makes such units relatively less economical in a 
country where youths are not available at such low rates of 
wages to drive, or rather, to ride, them. 


Vans and the Car Maker 


In the field immediately above this minimum class of 
vehicle, the market is dominated by the five large motor 
car manufacturers, chiefly Ford, BMC, and Rootes. Stan- 
dard does not seem to have exploited as much as it might 
have the opportunities of small commercial vans offered by 
its 8 and ro hp cars, though they have lately shown more 
interest in the possibilities of commercial versions of these 


_ and of the Vanguard, and have broken new ground in offer- 


ing two-pedal control made by Newton & Bennett—to whose 
system reference is made on page 16. Vauxhall, produc- 
ing no engine of less than 1,500 cc, can hardly offer an 
economical vehicle below the 15 cwt carrying capacity, 
though in sizes above this, going well up into the range of 
Carrying capacities covered chiefly by the specialist’ manu- 
facturers, the strength of the Bedford challenge is greater 
than that of the other passenger car makers. 

For commercial vehicles which can use the mechanical 
components of mass-produced motor cars—engines, gear 
boxes, steering gear, axles, and so on—the low cost of these 
components makes it almost impossible for other manufac- 
turers to compete, But outside the range where these low- 
cost components rule the roost, the pattern of manufacture 
is quite different to that characteristic of passenger cars. 

There is effective competition to the passenger car manu- 
facturers down to carrying capacities as low as 25 cwt, 
owing to the economy of the diese] engine. For commercial 
vehicles, the average number of hours of utilisation. per 
year ts much higher than for the average passenger car, 
so the annual fuel saving is greater ; while the high weight 
and noise level of the diesel are less disadvantageous than 
with a passenger car. Thus such a small maker as the 
Trojan Company, and a moderate-sized company such as 
Seddon, both making use of the ubiquitous and low-priced 
Perkins diesel engines, can compete in the 20-30 cwt 


capacity range with petrol-engined vehicles of the passenger 
car makers. The latter, however, are not letting this par- 
ticular market go by default, for BMC, Standard, and now 
Rootes, have produced diesel engines of about 2} litre: 
to power similar vehicles. 


The difference in pattern between the structure of the 
passenger car industry and the commercial vehicle industry 
is shown by the large number of separate manufacturers, 
and the great difference in size between the smallest and 
the largest producing unit, in commercial vehicles. In the 
passenger car field, the manufacturer with a production rate 
of 100 units a week cannot hope to compete in price with 
similar models whose production rate is ten times as great. 
But in the commeggial vehicle field there are firms building, 
and apparently making both ends meet by building, a very 
small number a week of lorries or buses of a type similar 
to those made, at ten or even twenty times the rate o! 
output, by the largest manufacturers. 

No important motor car manufacturer buys engines for 
his more important models from outside ; but in the com- 
mercial vehicle field there are a number of proprietary 
engines available. F. Perkins of Peterborough is prob- 
ably the largest, and lowest .cost, builder of diesel engines 
in the world: its products power most of the vehicles of, 
for example, Seddon, and have been offered in some of their 
vehicles by Ford, Vauxhall and other of the giants, and also 
of some of the medium-sized manufacturers such as Dodge 
(a division of Chrysler Motors) and Guy. Diesel engines 
by Gardner of Patricroft are used by ERF, by Foden and 
others. Henry Meadows of Wolverhampton supplies engines 
to several builders ; and vehicles recently announced by 
ERF are powered by Rolls-Royce oil engines. 


The Heavy Builders 


In the bus field, also, a pattern emerges very different 
from that of the motor car manufacturers. One of the 
largest passenger road transport undertakings, the Birm- 
ingham Midland Motor Omnibus company, actually builds 
its own vehicles, while the number of firms building bu: 
and coach bodies are as numerous, and as varied in size. 
as the firms building goods vehicles. It is a remarkable 
fact that, while there’are in the heavy-vehicle field so manj 
more manufacturers building non-specialised vehicles than 
in the passenger car field, the proportion of the total output 
coming from the factories of the largest producers is greatc 
than in the passenger car field. It is probable that the Ley- 
land group does more than half the total business in th: 
classes it covers, roughly from five tons capacity upwards. 
with an annual output that is probably nearer 15,000 than 
10,000 vehicles ; in the smaller range, down to the 20 cw! 
Capacity limit, Bedford’s may have an equal hold 
In the heavy range the Leyland group is perha| 
the biggest manufacturer in the world. Its output | 
the top weight classes may well be greater than that of an 
of the American manufacturers, such as GM or White, wi! 
the probable exception of International Harvester. 1! 
parent works at Leyland have a history going bac 
to before the days of the petrol-engined motor-car—thei" 
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Humber 


for luxury and value 



































HUMBER HAWK 


Step into a Humber Hawk and drive in the 
style you’ve always wanted to become 
accustomed to! /t’s great motoring. 
.. Withits performance-packed 
. engine .. . its roomy 
interior and low 
cost—under a 
. thousand inclusive 
—the six - seater 


aay Hawk is today’s 





finest big-car value! 








HAWK SALOON 
£650 plus p.t £326. 7. 0. 


ULTRA DE LUXE MODEL = 
(Walnut facia and other refinements) 
£665 plus p.t. £333. 17. 0. 
TOURING LIMOUSINE £730 plus p.t. £366. 7. 0. 


HUMBER SUPER SNIPE * HUMBER SUPER SNIPE SALOON £950 








Attractive two-tone colour schemes (Standard Saloon), 
overdrive, white wall tyres and chromium 
rimfnishers available as extras. 





: : i .t. £476. 7. 0. 
The Lowest-price Luxury Car with Fully Automatic Transmission Sop ; Res 
No car more aptly named than the handsome Super Snipe. Now bers are [Sick - 


—fitted with the world-proved Borg-Warner fully automatic trans- 
mission (as an extra)— it is still further advanced in performance, 
luxury and safety. For those who prefer full manual 
control the orthodox Super Snipe continues 

to offer superb motoring at surprisingly 


* Available with overdrive £45 extra, plus pt, 















Products of . 


ROOTES MOTORS 


HUMBER LIMITED + DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 
LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LIMITED - DEVONSHIRE HOUSB - PICCADILLY W.1, 
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How Leyland 
enterprise 
is helping 

national 
Stability 


XPORTS are the life blood of our national 

economy! Of course we all know how vital 
is the need to export, but here is what Leyland 
is doing about it. 
By making surveys of the post-war transport 
needs of the world, and pursuing a vigorous 
policy of developing and producing the right 
types of vehicles for those export markets, we 
have now built up the largest export business 
in heavy-duty road vehicles i in the world. 
Not only does 30% of the entire British heavy 
vehicle output to overseas come from the 
Leyland factories, but taking a conservative 
estimate, at least 10°% OF THE ENTIRE 
WORLD EXPORTS in this class are designed, 
built_and sent overseas by Leyland! Despite 
the heavy demands for Leyland products i in this 
country, figures for the last 12 months show 
that 70% of our entire output goes abroad. 
That is how we are contributing to the national 
need today, and current orders indicate a sub- 
stantial increase in the future. 
By raising the reputation of British trucks and 
buses to the highest pinnacle and providing an 
unequalled service to transport everywhere, we 
at Leyland link our own well-being with the 
greater prosperity of the nation both now and 
in the future. 


Jevlan 


| “Fold leaders of 
economical transport 
LEYLAND MOTORS LTD 


ALBION MOTORS LTD . 
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- LEYLAND - LANCS 
GLASGOW - SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD . WATFORD 


Soles Division: HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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These two have 
something in common... 


A SMITHS GAB HEATER 


Shell-Mex B.P. and Guinness are two of many famous companies who 
have installed Smiths cab heaters in their fleets.. They have done so 
because they believe in making their drivers warm and comfortable; 
they believe in giving them the safest possible driving conditions ; and 
they believe in helping them to keeprfit. 

Smiths are Britain’s largest producers of vehicle heating equipment 
ahd their extensive research and development programmes include the 
sending of fleets of vehicles to the coldest parts of Europe and Canada 
where heaters can be tested under the severest working conditions. 

Thanks to Smiths research and Smiths production resources, th¢ 
Smiths cab heater is the most efficient equipment of its kind—yet 1's 
price is very competitive. 





* Compact and easy to fit, size 
8h" x 73” x 74". / 
* High heat output of 678 
BThU/Hour/°F.T.D. with tal 
airflow of 126 c.ft./min. 
%* Maximum forced air flow [or 
demisting of 30 cu.ft. min 

* Sturdy and simple construc!o0 
ensures reliability. 

%* Models for 6, 12 or 24 sot 
operation. 

* Retail price £12.10s.0¢ 
cluding full kit of access: 


SMITHS TRANSPORT 
VEHICLE CAB HEATERS 


one of SMITWS accessories for better transport 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, 50 OXGATE LANE, LONDON 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMiTH & SONS (ENGLAND) | 


THE SMITHS 3-KW CAB HEATER 
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predecessor, the Lancashire Steam Carriage Company, was 
formed in the gos. In recent years the group has absarbed 
the Albion Company in Scotland, which has extended the 
output of the group into a smaller size of vehicle than 
Leyland make, while the’ recent absorption of Scammell’s 
of Watford, extends its interests in the heaviest field. With 
these extensions to the range of the group’s vehicles, 
Leyland can very reasonably claim to be the leading British 
manufacturer by every important criterion: the volume of 
its output ; the range of its products ; the geographical 
diversity of its operations, with licensees in the USA and 
arrangements of one sort or another for vehicle production 
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in all the important countries of the Commonwealth, as well 
as Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Israel.and Spain ; and also, 
most judges would allow, in technical progressiveness. 
The most serious competitor to Leyland, and the only 
unit which in any way approaches it in size or in range, is 
the Associated Commercial Vehicles group. The old 
Associated Equipment Company, which a quarter of a 
century ago was part of the Underground group and still 
builds three-quarters of London’s buses, was the most 
important component of this group. It was expanded by 
the addition of a couple of firms of vehicle builders who, 
in retrospect, hardly seem to have added strength to the 
group, and by the addition also of Park Royal Vehictes, a 
builder of bus bodies, acquired some seven years ago, 
which has certainly brought it strength, both in the 
manufacturing capacity added, and in the reinforcement 


of the group’s tep management. 


Diesels in the Lorry 


In the field of goods vehicles the most striking recent 
development is the continuing growth in the dominance of 
diesel-engined vehicles. Among the real “ heavies ”—the 
vehicles of six tons carrying capacity or more—the propor- 
tion of petrol-engined vehicles has for many years been no 
more than five per cent ; as one goes down the range to the 
smaller commercial vehicles, the proportion of petrol 
engines grows, but each year witnesses fresh gains for the 
diesel, Om the record of new registrations this year, diesels 
outnumber petrol engines by 2 to 1 in the class immediately 
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below 3 tons, and much more heavily:in every group above 
this limit. The 2}-litre diesel engines made by BMC, 
Rootes and Standard referred to above are likely to accele- 
rate the trend to diesel power in the smaller goods vehicles. 
As this goes on, the increasing volume of production of such 
engines will reduce the excess cost of the more econornica! 
power plant. The time is now in sight when the extra cost 
of a diesel plant for small vehicles will be of the order of 
£20 or so, not much more than a tenth of the figure that 
applied a few years ago. 

Another tendency which continues to gather momentum 
is the use of light alloys for commercial vehicle bodies. The 
increasing use of aluminium on-passenger cars is measured 
in a few Ibs per vehicle ; but in a growing number of com- 
mercial vehicles aluminium is being used for the decking 
and for other major structural parts in such quantities that 
the amount of the metal used and the weight saved are both 
to be reckoned in hundredweights per vehicle. The ten- 
dency to light alloy bodies has hitherto been most pro- 
nounced in the heavier class of goods vehicle, and been 
particularly strong in vehicles near the 3-ton unladen weight 
limit, for which the economies of a 30 mph speed can earn 
a handsome dividend on the cost of weight saving. 


Britain Catches the Bus 


These two developments in haulage vehicles constitute 
a strengthening of tendencies already prevalent for some 
years. Among the buses and coaches more important 
changes in design are occurring which will give the public 
service vehicle of the future more of the comfort and of 
other characteristics of postwar passenger cars. The im- 
portant changes in public service vehicles are well shown 
in three examples. The first is the bus developed by the 
Birmingham and Midland Motor Omnibus Company for 
manufacture in its own workshops for use on its own routes. 
The second is the Routemaster, developed by AEC in 
collaboration with London Transport: the prototype was put 
in service last year and is understood to have proved satis- 
factory. The third, and probably the most important in 
respect of its technical features and its export potentialities, 
and from the point of view of the generality of transport 
operators—and users—in this country and abroad, is the 
Atlantean 78-seater bus announced last month by Leyland. 
In terms of technical innovation and styling, this is perhaps 
the most impressive vehicle that has come from any section 
of the British motor industry since the war. It uses a rear 
engine and semi-automatic transmission: unitary body con- 
struction, taking a leaf from the book of the passenger car 
builders, with independent front suspension ; and a floor 
line lower by several inches than bus passengers have been 
accustomed to in conventional vehicles. The Atlantean 
admits its passengers at the front, through doors power- 
operated by the driver, who is well placed to see the whole 
of the lower platform. It is a vehicle that seems to be 
as practical functionally as it is distinguished zsthetically. 
Taken as a whole, the Atlantean shows that the British 
heavy vehicle industry has a technical mastery which need 
fear no comparison with its overseas competitors. The 
figures quoted above show the liveliness of this industry, and 
the success it is achieving in the world markets. One can 
have little doubt that if the English passenger car industry 
were in its own field as efficient, British motor cars would 
by now have a more secure grip on the world’s markets. 
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The. Design Problem 


F a moralist desired to illustrate the uncertainty and un- 

predictability of human affairs, he could hardly find more 
apt material than is furnished by the design of a motor-car 
for large-scale production and sale. The finished product 
will be the outcome of some five years of thought and effort 
by a great many people. It will be the result of the inter- 
action of the various personalities’ in the sales, design and 
manufacturing departments of the motor-car manufacturers’ 
own organisation and of a number of outside suppliers. The 
amount of money committed before the first production car 
is supplied to a customer is liable to be more than {10 
million. But until the customers have started to buy, it is 
hardly more possible to judge whether or not it will be a 
commercial success than it is possible for a theatrical im- 
presario to be certain of the success of a play or a publisher 
to be certain of the success of a book. Indeed, the parallel 
may go further ; for just as a play or a book may seem to 
be a failure in the first weeks of its public opening but in 
the longer run be a great success, so there are cases of motor- 


cars which at their first appearance seemed unlikely to yield: 


a profit but in the long run have been highly profitable. 
There is no more dramatic case history than that of the 
design of the Volkswagen, which in the outcome has been 
the most successful design in the history of the European 
industry. The original project was conceived in 1930 by 
Dr Porsche, already one of the most famous designers in 
the world, as the most economical transportation possible 
for a family of four. Within a year Dr Porsche and his 
team had crystallised their ideas into a design which was 
very close to that of the present-day Volkswagen, except that 
the engine was a radial three-cylinder instead of the flat 
four-cylinder. But no private German manufacturer could 
see sufficient merit in his project to back it. Eventually 
Hitler became interested in its possibilities, and insisted that 


manufacturers should build and test a large series of proto- - 


types. Even then none of them thought the design worth 
adopting ; and it was left to Dr Ley’s Labour Front to take 
the necessary steps to arrange its production. After the war, 
when the success of the military version of the VW had 
proved some of the merits of the design, the British industry 
was Offered the opportunity of taking over the design and 
what remained of the manufacturing plant. They took the 
same view as their German counterparts before the war. 
The history of the VW shows how uncertain is the judg- 
ment of those who should be best qualified to judge of the 
prospective success of a new design. The effect of it can 
‘be traced in the postwar history of the continental auto- 
mobile industry. There is now a far greater readiness than 
before the war in the major factories to allow designers of 
proved ability to work out their ideas on unorthodox lines 
and to find the best answer they can to the problem, without 
being too closely trammelled by the view of the sales staff 
or by the limitation of existing manufacturing facilities. The 
results are manifest in the range of unorthodox vehicles 
produced, with such outstanding success, by factories on 
the Continent. The 4 cv Renault followed Dr Porsche’s 
course in locating the engine at the rear. The Fiat 600 did 
not pioneer any particular innovation: its strength lies rather 
in using features developed elsewhere in a supremely 
practical combination of “minimum motoring,” though 
Fiat is said to have in mind something more unconventional, 


Citroen did not need the examtple of VW to prove that 
an unorthodox design could be a commercial success. Its 
own unconventional front-wheel-drive vehicle, of which 
the original was introduced in 1932, were until last year the 
only medium-size. passenger cars it made, Citroen have 
continued to exploit the possibilities of front-wheel drive 
with two radically unorthodox vehicles: the 2 cv Citroen, 
which is the smallest vehicle produced by any major manu- 
facturer in the world and the DS19, the impressive 
postwar successor to. its larger front-wheel drive saloons. 
In these important examples of advanced Continental 
design, the originality displayed consists rather more in 
the boldness of the engineering conception of the vehicle 
as a whole—the disposition of the weights, and so on—than 
in any great mechanical ingenuity in detail ; though the 





Citroen DS19 has this in plenty, And the appearance of 
the vehicle “has in every case been subordinated to other 
considerations. : 


| Styling in Detroit 

In the design of American automobiles, on the other 
hand, the order of procedure is entirely different. Design 
proceeds from the outside inwards, and the stylist is quite 
as important in the hierarchy as the engineer. The stylist 
knows fairly accurately what volumes he has to allow to 
house the mechanical components of the car, and what 
spaces will be required for the passengers and their baggage. 
His task is to provide an envelope for this package which 
will appeal to the public tast€ Of the moment, as he and 
the commercial side of the factory interpret it, and which 
will lend itself as readily as possible to the changes whi! 
can be seen in the future. If the stylist and those who 
direct him foresee that in three years’ time the public will 
like the bodies of their cars to be longer, wider and lowc', 
and that thereafter there is likely to be some reaction \- 
wards more moderate dimensions, he ‘must make sure th. 
the automobile he designs will lend itself to ‘modificatio 
in accordance with those trends. The working-out of th: 
design of the automobile within the envelope for whi. 
primarily the stylist has beén re$ponsible is broken \) 
between various specialist groups—the specialists in pow -* 

ant, in transmissions, suspensions, and so on. All the-< 
specialists work closely with the ion engineers. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Braking points 


Whenever a British motorist applies his 
brakes it’s pretty certain that they are 
lined with Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake 
Linings. For not only do most motor 
manufacturers specify Ferodo for their 


new vehicles, but most garages prefer 


to fit 


FERODO 


Anti-fade BRAKE LININGS 


SEE FERODO FIRST AT THE MOTOR SHOW STAND No. 298 


FERODO LIMITED - CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH - DERBYSHIRE A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 
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Current Cars Compared 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to “ The Motor” for the use of this table of technical 
performance data established in “ The Motor’s” authoritative road tests. 





Price F 

leacludina PT) Fuel Consumption | Maximum Speed Acceleration 
Kerb oe : - i 
Weight | ‘The | 

(cwt) d t Motor amar 

per Ib |Standard| Road Level | 1 in 20 10-30 
Test Gears 


a The 0-50 


mpb No. 


} of | Valves Bor: 
through Cylinders: 


(in descending order of kerb weight) 





m.p.g m.p.h m.p.h . cs. mm 
Packard Clipper 2,395 (132-6 ‘ 16-6 1113-4 95 . e a ‘ 96 80 
Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud 38 3,590 | 202-8 : 14-5 3102:9 | 83 . . 95 30 
Daimler Regency Mark II 995 58-5 : 15-7 '} 82-8 68 , . » | 82-50 
Humber Super Snipe (with auto- 

matic BW transmission) 1,075 | 63-6 . a al 


9-00 
Jaguar Mark VII (with overdrive) 1,185 73:1 ° 18- 


91 9: ‘9 | 9 | 3-00 
_ 

Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire (auto- 

matic transmission) 1,404 | 91: 
PN Fos oak os corbin ak ae ea | 1,656 /|112- 
Ford Fairlane V8 Sedan $2,212 | 42: 
Riley Pathfinder 940 | 66: 
Rover 90 (with overdrive) 976 | 7Ti1- 








Wolseley 6/90 806 | 59- 
BMW Type 501 V8 1638 (125: 
Humber Hawk 650 | 49- 
765 | 59- 
607 48-' 


Jaguar 2-4 litre 953 75: 
Austin A105 756 61: 
Mercedes Benz 220A 1,500 123: 
Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire 234. 940 TT: 
Austin A90 (with overdrive) 665 55- 


(2°80 
100 OO 
89-00 


e990 





Aston Martin DB2-4 2,050 (177: 
Standard Vanguard Sportsman... 820 70- 
Staudard Vanguard III 599 53- 


Hudson Rambler $1,642 40- 
Ford Zodiac Il 645 58° < 


46-00 
92 -OO 
92-00} 25 
107-90} 24 
79-50 





ADP L| 
ecooo°o 


640 60- 
1,150 | 109: 
1,695 | 160- 

520 50- 
565 56: 





it « 
100-00 
89-OU 


i9-50 


HAHDLHLS 
ecooco 


RY.) 





Morris Cowley 532 54- 
Austin A50 | j 514 53 
Borgward Isabella .............. 806 8T- 
Holden one bine 
Hillman New Minx de Luxe...... 515 56- 


caitlin. Reka btn Merry nani ntti’ shipin tise 
* ‘ 
4 


et pane pie! Si mi sds ci Be hg ae ie Foe ei rod 
er : € 


» g 
Sih pita Bade 


Volvo 444K wie 
Triumph TR3 680 
Austin Healey 762 
MG Series, MGA 640 
Simea Aronde 6095 


Nash Metropolitan 
Morris Minor II 





Wwoowr 
ogony 


ve, BR CRE At cae 360 
Standard Ten 385 
Ford Popular 275 
Volkswagen de Luxe ............ 4924 
Austin A30 (2-door) 360 


goror 


Standard Family Eight 379 
Renault 4 ev 422 
; *s 4123 
Citroen 2 cv Type A2 398 
| RR LPP Or i es aay ~~ 


e299 


BRSSe 
g 


























1 

3 | 

9 | ne we | 935-8 
| 





* Mean of 20, 30, and 40 mph. Mean of 30, 40 and 50 mph. 
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Power, Price and Performance 
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y (Continued from page 10) 

The pattern of American design strategy depends, of 
course, on the general acceptance of one particular shape 
and size of automobile by the great majority of its customers 
—a roomy six-seater, with a large trunk ; a V8 engine with 
maximum power ranging from a little below 200 bhp 
upwards ; automatic transmission ; independent suspension 
in front and a beam axle behind ; a structure in which most 
of the strength is concentrated in a 
frame below the body, and compara- 
tively little contributed by the body 
itself. ; 

This generally conservative atti- 
tude in Detroit to the design of the 
car as a whole is, however, accom- 
panied by great ingenuity and skill 
in the various engineering sections. 

For example, the development of 
automatic transmissions has shown a 
boldness and a soundness that 
deserves the highest praise. 
Just as history has encouraged the 
designer in unorthodoxy, 
so has history discouraged unortho- 
doxy in the American market. The 
last major single adventure in auto- 
mobile design by any American 
manufacturer was the Chrysler Air- 
flow car of the middle thirties, which 
was several jumps ahead of contemporary American design ; 
which used the whole body to obtain structural strength in 
a way which Continental and British engineering opinion 
would hold to be in advance of today’s American practice ; 
and which gave the customer obvious advantages in the way 
of riding comfort and performance. Yet the car as a whole 
was pot acceptable to the American public ; and in the final 
outcome must have been accounted a serious money loser 
to Chrysler. Since then the American industry as a whole, 
and in particular Chrysler—which is generally considered 
te be fully able to hold its own in engineering ability with 
the much larger GM and Ford organisations—has been 
exceedingly conscious that the dangers of being too far 


ahead of the public thinking are nearly as great as the 
dangers of being behind. 


Britain’s Design Strategy 


Design strategy in Britain has been much more akin to 
that of the American industry than of the Continental. In 
the case of Ford and Vauxhall, the thinking that has domin- 
ated their design policy has rather been the thinking of 
Detroit than of Dagenham or Luton. There is in both cases 
a partnership in design between the British organisations 
and their parents in the USA, and the impact of individual 
personalities plays its part. The balance of power in design 
in the Ford organisation has certainly shifted of late ; in 
the designs of the future, Dagenham will have greater 
initiative than it has had in the past. At Luton, on the 
other hand, as in other European parts of GM, the degree 
of local autonomy has probably in recent years become less 
rather than more. But in both organisations there are now 
in senior design positions men of less than middle age who 
are primarily vehicle designers—on the Continental pattern, 
rather than the specialised engineers, power plant specialists 
or what have you met in Detroit. 
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One of the partners who came together to form Britain's 
largest motor producer, the British Motor Corporation, 
Morris, has behind it what is probably the most distinguished 
piece of all-round motor engineering to be achieved by 
any major British manufacturer since the war, the Morris 
Minor. Since BMC was formed, this outstanding smal! car 
has already been once re-engimed with the same 803~c 
power unit as the small Austin A.30; and this year both 

have been given a more powerful 
95§0-cc engine that takes them into a 
rather different class of performance 
—perhaps at the cost of economy. 
But in recent years the design of 
BMC cars, particularly in the 
medium fange and particularly in 
body styling, has undoubtedly made 
. a weaker impression than that of 
the American-controlled factories. 
The same should perhaps be said of 
Standard, if not of Rootes—though 
the smaller Standard cars have 
proved highly successful in their 
various versions. The new Hillman 
Minx shows that unerring ability to 
style a car for its own rather cosy, 
middle-class market that Rootes have 
often displayed. 
_ It is probably fair to say that 
the main engineering effort of 
BMC in recent years has gone into the improvement of 
production methods rather than into the design of the cars 
produced. In last year’s motor boom, BMC increased its 
output much more than any of the other producers, drawing 
further ahead’; this year, perhaps inevitably, it is generally 
believed to have suffered more in sales than its main 
American-controlled rivals. The production side of BMC is 
technically first rate ; but the design side has certainly been 
inhibited by the fact that in this organisation developments 
have for the most part had to be fitted into the strait- 
jacket of a programme primarily conceived in terms of 
production facilities. Nor have BMC car bodies on the 
whole been outstanding examples of styling—in spite 
of the fact that since the war there have been more 
changes in the body panels of the Austin range than any 
other major motor car manufacturer on this side of the 
Atlantic has felt able to afford. The BMC, with the largest 
total unit rate of output in Europe, should have been able 
to keep the cost of body tools per car produced to a lower 
figure than any of its competitors: whether it has is doubt- 
ful. But the value for money that it has achieved, in terms 
of eye appeal, must have disappointed it. 

It is to be hoped that with the return to BMC a year ag0 
of Issigonis, the designer—before BMC days—of the Morris 
Minor, vehicles of greater distinction are to be expected. 
But two or three selling seasons are likely to pass before 
any radically new vehicle from his drawing board can b« 
expected to be coming off the end of the assembly Jin: 
Even if he is capable of wiping the eye of every individu! 
designer in Europe—a large assumption—it would be mo'¢ 
hopeful to expect that he will be able singlehanded to equ:! 
the efforts of designers in other factories, whose work : 
supported by an apparatus for the most thorough possibic 
exploration of the requirements of the market and th: 
prejudices and desires of the customer—such an appara\. 
as Ford International, for example, commands. 
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ep is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. | The famous Riley 2} litre O.H.V. engine 
In this car you are completely relaxed. | 110B.H.P. at 4,400r.p.m. 
And let’s admit it, one feels proud of the way | 12° Hydraulic Brakes 
! the PATHFINDER is singled out and admired. | Independent Front Suspension 
But the worth of this car—the best of all Rileys—goes deeper | Coil Springs at the rear 
than the sweeping grace of its brilliant styling. | Telescopic Shock-absorbers 

You must drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible way to | Real Leather Upholstery 
appreciate its performance. Visit your | Seating for Sir 

Riley Dealer and see for yourself what he means when | Borg-Warner Overdrive 

he says “Riley for Magnificent Motoring”’. | is available as an optional ertra. 











RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pail Mall, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London Wg 
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Two-Pedal 
Motoring 


NE of the earliest constructors of a successful motor 
O car, M. Panhard of Panhard and Levassor, declared 
of the. original sliding gear-box, “C’est brutale, mais ¢a 
marche.” If M. Panhard were alive today he would find 
it difficult to believe that for all the improvements in speed, 
power, suspension, and low production cost that have taken 
place in 50 years of development, most cars outside the 
United States still use a mechanism to transmit power from 
the engine to the wheels that apart from synchro-mesh is 
the same brutal one he knew. Automatic transmission took 
until the late forties to take a grip in the United States, but 
for two or three years it has been standard equipment on 
most vehicles from Detroit. But not until this year has it 
touched the fringes of popular motoring in Britain. 

The time-lag is not a matter of engineering progress: all 
the American automatic transmissions are based upon vatia- 
tions of fluid couplings, derived from the “ fluid flywheel ” 


first devised by Fottinger in Germany and further developed . 


by Sinclair in this country. Nor, necessarily, is it a matter 
of drivers’ conservatism. When the automatic gear-boxes 
first appeared in the United States, American motorists 
there raised all the expert objections that British enthusiasts 
now do; nevertheless, most of them have since whole- 
heartedly accepted two-pedal motoring. Drivers who used 
to pride themselves on their gear-changing skill have found 


that after a brief experience on automatic transmission they 
would not be without it. 


The obstacle here has been the cost of making an auto- 
matic transmission for European cars. These are complex 
mechanisms, and comparatively heavy. In the United States, 
mass-produced in very high volume, they can nowadays be 
had for no great increase in price, and the 250 lb they may 
add in weight is easily lost in the massive, powerful auto- 
mobiles of Detroit. European motor engines are far less 
powerful ; but the weight of the transmission cannot be 
scaled down in direct proportion, and the far lower volume 
of output has so far meant that each individual transmission 
costs more than in the United States. Only Rolls-Royce, 
among British makers, has been prepared to invest com- 
pletely afresh in the expensive plant required to build 
these transmissions here. It is now making the General 
Motors Hydramatic box for its own Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars, and for the Armstrong Siddeley Sapphires. 


Some years ago Jaguar began to fit Borg-Warner auto- 
matic transmission’ in its larger models for the American 
market, and to try out a few with this transmission on 
selected customers in Britain. Borg-Warner has now begun 
to produce this box in a plant run by its British subsidiary 
at Letchworth. The heavy capital investment required to 
produce automatic transmission equipment appears in this 


factory to have been partly obviated by the liberal use of © 


machinery shipped from the parent American factories— 
equipment now made obsolescent by the much larger pro- 
duction runs for this equipment that the American market 
now requires, but still efficient enough for the much lower 
rates of output needed for British requirements. At Earl’s 
Court this year, the Borg-Warner transmission is offered 
upon the Jaguar Mark VIII, Daimler, Austin Princess, A.95 
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and A.105, the Morris Isis, the Wolseley 6/90, the Ford 
Zodiac, and the Humber Super Snipe. 


How much extra weight and cost automatic transmis;i)9 
involves depends upon the structure of the car into whic) 
it is fitted and the gear-box it replaces: on the Ford Zodiac, 
for example, it adds about 150 lb. And even when bui!: 
by equipment that has partly earned its keep elsewhere, i’ 
is also costly—about £170-£190, including purchase tax 
The fitst British automatic transmission to challenge the;: 
well-tried American designs is a torque convertor offered 
by Rover on its new 105R model, though Standard j; 
known to be interested in the Salerni box that has been 
fitted to Mr Ferguson’s experimental vehicles. 


A number of British devices that offer the motorist two- 
pedal motoring, while falling somewhat short of full auto- 
matic transmission, are, however, appearing in the 1956-57 
cars. These include the Manumatic automatically operated 
clutch developed by Automotive Products, Ltd, which is 
available on the Sapphire, the Wolseley 15/50, and the 
Austin A.50, Morris Oxford, and MG Magnette ; this adds 
about {£60 to the price of the cars. But the most economical 
two-pedal motoring innovation offered the British motorist 
this year comes from Standard, which is offering the 
“ Standrive” automatic clutch made by Newton and 


Bennett for only about £20 extra upon one of its 10-hp 
models. 


Improving 
the Ride 


i the early thirties, a high proportion of the cars manu- 
factured in all the producing countries showed a similac 
pattern of suspension systems ; beam axles front and rear, 
each supporting the hull through a pair of fore and aft 
“ semi-elliptic””—which came to mean, more or less flat— 
leaf springs. The first major breach—measured in quan- 
tities—in this uniformity came when Buick introduced inde- 
pendent front-wheel suspension under the title of “ knee- 
action.” The basic mechanism of this was originated by 
Mercedes-Benz, and consisted of two wishbones mounted 
one above the other—the upper being shorter than th: 
lower—on axes roughly parallel to the axis of the car. This 
is still by a long way the commonest form of front whee! 
suspension throughout the world ; in most cases coil spring: 
are used though in some cases it is found more convenic! 


to use fore and aft torsion rods, usually with the lower 
wishbone attached to a torsion rod. 


Though much is talked about the virtue of independence 
in front: springing—because the movement of one fron! 
wheel does not directly affect the movement of the other— 
the real virtue of it is the much greater range of movem:"' 
that it permits. A comfortable ride demands long s!>” 
movements, not short jerky ones ; and this in turn demar ss 
a range of spring movement of six to eight inches rath<: 
than two or three inches. A comfortable ride also deman/: 
widely spaced weights ; too great a concentration of weig”' 
leads to undesirable reactions between the front and the 1° 
axle. Thus for a comfortable ride, the axis of the fro 
wheels has to fall within the fore and aft limits of the eng 
block, so that with a rigid beam from one wheel to the ot!'*., 
it could only be achieved, either by reducing ground cl<!~ 
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ANGLIA £360 
Plus P.T.£181. 7.@ 


PREFECT £395 
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‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING 


the best at lowest cost 
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NEW ZODIAC £645 
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ance, or raising the centre of gravity of the engine, beyond 
what is desirable. If the rigid beam goes, a much more 
comfortable ride becomes practicable. . 

The second important factor after the need for a 
comfortable ride is the need to reduce the unsprung weight 
of the wheel and what moves with it, so that the wheel can 
more easily follow the contours of the road without dis- 
turbing the hull of the automobile. (The tendency to 
smaller wheels, incidentally, helps this: and with the saving 
in first cost, and the many advantages smaller wheels give 
to the designer seeking the most intensive use possible of 
every cubic inch of space, this tendency is likely to con- 
tinue.) For the rear axle, this reduction in weight is better 
achieved with independent wheels, and with the crown 
wheel and differential mounted on the hull rather than as 
part of the axle. Such an arrangement is nearly unavoidable 
on a rear-engined car ; and. on the Continent its merits 
from the point of view of road-holding has led to its wide- 
spread adoption on front-engined cars. It involves greater 
cost, however, and makes it less easy to insulate the hull— 
with its sounding potentialities—from the vibrations set up 
by the gear teeth in the crown wheel and differential. In 
the USA, where freedom from noise and vibration is at a 
premium, and where most roads are so good that road- 
holding is at a discount, compared to Continental 
requirements, independent rear springing has made no 
impact at all, In this country it is fitted only on expensive, 
high-performance cars, such as the Lagonda. 

Further refinements in suspension called for are to 
eliminate or reduce fore and aft pitch, and to make suspen- 
sion adjust itself to varying loads in the body. Pitch can 
be reduced by inter-connecting the front and rear wheels 
on each side in exactly the same way as an anti-roll bar 
reduces roll ; but there seems to be no case of the applica- 
tion of this until the recent adoption by Packard of its 
“level ride” suspension, in the front and rear wheels are 
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connected to arms, one on each side of a (roughly) fore and 
aft torsion rod. This suspension makes use of a second 
parallel torsion rod on each side; one end of this rod is 
connected by levers to an intermediate point on the 
torsion rod, and the other end is attached to the chassis 
through a mechanism which applies greater or less twist 
to it so as to compensate for any variation in the proportion 
of total weight carried respectively by the front and the 
rear axle. Variations in weight are usually, of course, due 
to extra passengers in the rear seats or load in the boot ; 
the effect of the Packard mechanism is that such extra 
weight, instead of putting the car, say, 3 inches further 
down on its rear wheels, puts it down 14 inches alike on 
the front and rear wheels. 

The Citroen solution to the suspension problem is bolder 
still and achieves still more. In its.2 cv car the suspension 
is arranged to carry the load by a system of bell cranks to 
coil springs, the front and rear suspension on each side 
being inter-dependent in operation. This very successful 
design has been followed by the DS19, in which a hydraulic 
power linkage is employed to activate the suspension 
system. The final element in this system is air compressed 
by a diaphragm in a metal hemisphere, the other half of the 
sphere being filled with oil on the other side of the 
diaphragm. The oil leads back to a lever connected to 
the road wheels ; and the reservoir adds or subtracts oil 
from the inter-connecting column so that the height above 
the ground of the vehicle at rest is the same, whatever the 
load carried. The pneumatic element, which is the last stage 
in the suspension, has the very desirable characteristic of 
progressiveness, so that each pound of added load gives a 
smaller displacement. This allows soft springing over small 
bumps to be combined with hard springing under more 
extreme displacement, so that, with a limited range of total 
movement, softer springing than would otherwise be 
possible can be had over a fairly wide range of bumps. 


The Influence of Racing 


M OTOR racing today is a business proposition—for 
the race organisers, for the specialised builders of 
Grand Prix cars, and for the world-famous drivers who can 
demand substantial fees before they appear. As a public 
spectacle, a Grand Prix race can attract 80,000 spectators 
in Britain, up to a quarter of a million abroad. Only intense 
competition between the leading exponents—Ferrari, 
Maserati, Vanwall, and Connaught—maintains the techni- 
cal status of these high-speed machines, which otherwise 
might deteriorate into mere circus apparatus. But apart from 
this entertainment aspect of motor-racing, how far is the 
construction and operation of competition cars of any real 
value to a practical motor industry that has to sell cars for 
the ordinary driver on the ordinary road? This is a re- 
current question, to which different makers have given 
varying answers since motor racing first appeared on the 
scene—not long after the motor itself. 

In those early days the open roads of Europe and the 
United States had an obvious and direct significance to the 
horseless carriage, both as advertisement and as “ research,” 
in that they imcreased the incentive for ingenious 
mechanics all over the world—but particularly in France and 
America—to get better performance out of their creaking 
buggies. Emile Levassor won the first race on record, from 





Paris to Bordeaux and back, in a 4 hp* Panhard in 1895 
(732 miles at 14.91 mph) ; 1898 saw Charron win the Paris- 
Amsterdam-Paris race (9014 miles at 27.3 mph) in a Pan- 
hard of 8 hp. These early races stimulated engineers to seek 
greater power from primitive pétrol motors, focused atten- 
tion on pneumatic, as opposed to solid rubber, tyres and, 
perhaps as important, drew public attention to the possibili- 
ties these new-fangled vehicles possessed for fast travel over 
long distances. 

Such long-distance road races came to an end in Europe 
only on account of the appalling disasters (as they seemed 
at the time, with the Le Mans catastrophe 52 years distant) . 
that marred the Paris-Madrid race of 1903. | Gabriel’s 
streamlined 70 hp Mors had averaged 65.3 mph when the 
contest was stopped by the authorities at Bordeaux because 
so many accidents had resulted, due to hundreds of thou- 
sands of unpoliced spectators enc ing in the path of 
the cars. Tragedy did not stop racing; it merely trans- 
ferred races to closed circuits where spectators could be 
properly protected. But the purpose of racing underwent 
a change. Whereas the trans-Continental contests had been 
a crucible for experiment and demonstration, confined 
almost exclusively to the French industry, the increasing 
efficiency of the miotor vehicle and its growing sales to 
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the public called for races in which different nations’ 
industries could compete. 

In the early Gordon Bennett competitions, each country 
fielded a team of cars, the next race in the series being 
held in the country that had produced the winning car 
the previous year. These races were not wholly successful, 
because the competing cars were not nationally-built 
machines but the best cars of particular manufacturers, 
chosen to represent their country after eliminating trials 
had been held. At first competition was keen as firms 
built larger and larger-engined cars of more and more 
flimsy construction in an attempt to hold the honour of 
representing their country—France won the 1905 race with 
a car of 96 hp—but when one-make proved superior even 
before trials were run, and because France dominated the 
contests, other makes and countries lost interest. 


The Grand Prix Formulae 


The Grand Prix race held in France in 1906 to replace 
the Gordon Bennett race had a more lasting appeal: this 
race, and the various formule set down to limit the cars 
allowed to race in it, have indeed dominated motor racing 
in Europe for many years, just as the Indianapolis races, 
with their very different demands upon peak design for one 
particular circuit, have dominated American racing. It 
became a race of manufacturers, each keen to build winning 
cars for the resultant publicity ; as the rules changed each 
year, many valuable technical lessons were learned in 
consequence. 

This period of racing crystallised the whole principle of 
the Grand Prix contest, which has continued from that 
day on: different fixtures were arranged for cars limited 
first to 3-litres, next to 2-litres, then to 14-litres engine 
capacity. European manufacturers adopted different 
policies. Some entered half-heartedly, merely to have cars 
something akin to their catalogue models in the race. 
Others, such as Peugeot, formed separate racing depart- 
ments and built racers of very advanced design and fabu- 
lously expensive construction, concerned to secure victory 
at all costs. In Britain, Sunbeam copied openly the vic- 
torious cars of other nations, because they considered it 
vital for their name to be-on the winning car, no matter 
how far removed its design from the production Sunbeam 
models. The different formule in Britain and the United 
States partly inhibited any “ cross-fertilisation” of design, 
though Duesenberg came across the Atlantic in the twenties 
to register notable successes with a basically different pattern 
of racing car. 

The car-buying public may have been confused by these 
varying attitudes, yet undoubtedly in Europe and in the 
United States the cars it bought benefited from racing. 
Fuel restrictions and weight limits led to highly efficient 
small engines, with twin-overhead-camshafts to promote 
good breathing through the valve ports. Rising speeds 
called for front-wheel-brakes, shock-absorbers, and detach- 
able wheels to counter the strain imposed on tyres. The 
post-1918 engine-gapacity limits which brought the super- 
charger to perfection also taught designers how to build 
reliability into minute power units running at very high 
crankshaft speeds from which stemmed the “ over-square ” 
dimensions which spell long engine life in modern everyday 
usage. These racing cars, too, along with aircraft, were 
offering ordinary motoring the by-product of advances in 
metallurgy, as they have continued to do. 

After the first world war, purchasers of motor vehicles, 
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although far more. numerous than before it, were |e; 


affluent, buying mass-produced and competitively priced 
vehicles that showed only a small margin of profit—and 
certainly left no surplus for the construction of costly racing 
cars in whose victories the public was in any case scarcely 
interested. Racing survived for two reasons, One was the turn 
to sports-car racing, in which the competing cars had to bear 
a reasonable resemblance to the catalogued product, and 
to race with lamps, windscreens, mudguards and even hoods 
in place. The series of Bentley victories at Le Mans and 
the revival of the TT race in Ireland in 1928, when Kaye 
Don won with a Lea-Francis, caused widespread interest 
in this class of racing. The other thing that saved motor 
racing was the realisation, first by Mussolini and then by 
Hitler, that success in Grand Prix contests held enormous 
political propaganda value. Alfa-Romeo for Italy, Auto- 
Union and Mercedes-Benz for Germany were encouraged 
to build world-beating cars from 1934 until the outbreak 
of war, competing jealously in some of the most fabulous 
motor-racing of all time. 

After the second world war, spectator interest in racing 
enabled specialised manufacturers, notably Ferrari and 
Maserati, to build Grand Prix cars, paying for the effort 
from starting money paid by race organisers (recouped in 
turn by big takings at the gate) and also by bonuses from 
petrol, oil, tyre and accessory companies, who saw valuable 
publicity for their products in racing’s prevailing popularity. 
In England, moreover, the building of Grand Prix cars 
became a hobby of industrialists, particularly those asso- 
ciated with the motor components industry. 


Racing Sports Cars 


But Grand Prix racing since the war has become too cost|) 
for the big motor manufacturers: in 1955 the last major 
maker still concerned with it, Mercedes-Benz, withdrew from 
racing, stating that it had reached the limits of developmen: 
with its postwar range of “ Formula I” racing cars. The 
next step in racing cars, to many, seems to be the use of 4 
gas turbine power unit, and there remains some conjecture 
whether Mercedes-Benz might come back to racing with 
such a car. 

Sports-car racing, however, has until now continued 
interest specialised makers, notably Jaguar and Aston 
Martin, in this country and, more recently, makers in the 
United States. Freedom in the rules for such racing has 
resulted in the development of road-equipped sports-racing 
cars parading as prototypes for the showrooms of tomorrow : 
to such machines we owe research into aerodynamic bodies, 
fuel injection and disc brakes, all of which are soon liable 
benefit the ordinary motorist. Jaguar, which this week 
decided that it would retire from sports car racing—thougi 
its announcement left the door open for a return in a coupi¢ 
of seasons or so—has reaped considerable advantages 
Whereas the Sunbeam that won the French Grund 
Prix in 1923 bore not the slightest resemblance © 
production Sunbeams of that era, the Jaguar that won this 
year’s Le Mans race possesses an engine virtually iden'c?! 
with that under the bonnet of any Jaguar Mk VII saloon 
The engine of the Aston Martin that finished second in the 
same race is not dissimilar to that in the Lagonda car °u'' 
by the same company, one of which has recently been su?- 
plied to the Duke of Edinburgh. Both of these British p»\"°* 
units employ the system of valve location and actuation ‘3 
emanated in the minds of the Peugeot engineers back in ‘)'? 
from a desire to win the Grand Prix for their compa" 
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: The new Rover programme introduces a 5-car range .. . gives every namie 

motorist the chance to own a Rover that exactly meets his needs. All models 

: from the econonrical 2-litre 60 to the 100 m.p.h. newcomers — the 105R, 
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with automatic transmission, and the exciting 105$ — have a look and feel of quality 
t that few cars on the road can match. Overall design is greatly improved 


by a new front contour which gives bolder, cleaner lines. 
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ing THE NEW FIVE-CAR RANGE 

a @ THE 2-LITRE 60 Like all Rovers, a lively performer © THE ROVER 105R A new luxury car fitted with 

pe and superb to handle, with exceptional economy. ROVERDRIVE — fully automatic, 2-pedal transmission 

eek @ THE 75 This famous model combines the smooth power with built-in automatic overdrive. Here is a high perform- 

igh of a 6-cylinder engine with surprisingly low fuel consumption. ance car for effortless driving in town ‘traffic or on the 
ole a open road. 

a @ THE 90 For high-spirited performance with Rover 

“ d smoothness, silence and comfort. Fitted with power brakes. © THE ROVER 1058 Powered by the same twin car- 
to Automatic overdrive is available as an optional extra on all the above burettor ~~ _ the 105R, this model has a conventional 

nie models, taking the place of the freewheel on the 2-litre 60 and the 75. transmission system with automatic overdrive. The result is 
= suns : ey so Spree a ys wv ahgesmrad othe poms the liveliest Rover in the range, with superb acceleration to 

adi consumption and engine wear. 100 m.p-h., and an inspiring all-round road performance. 


up SEE. THESE FINE CARS AT EARLS COURT 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED - SOLIHULL + WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON 
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“ROCKET’ to ROENTGEN* 


* Unit of Radiation Dosage 


Since the earliest days of railways, locomotives’ boilers have 
been wrapped snugly in quilted waistcoats or “mattresses” of 
pure asbestos, carefully tailored to conserve and concentrate 
all the heat within the steam-raising area. 

Asbestos can conserve other things besides heat, In atomic 
energy research establishments, where all risk of radio-active 
particles escaping into the air must be prevented, the air is 
purified by special filters made from Blue Asbestos and cotton, 
Both these uses owe much of their success’to the superior 
properties of a certain type of asbestos from the Cape Asbestos 
Company’s own South African mines, The Company’s activities 
however embrace much more than mining. “Cape” today is 
an important group owning factories in several countries and 
producing a number of well-known products such as the range 
of CAPOSITE thermal insulation materials, CAPASCO brake 
and clutch linings, and ASBESTOLUX non-combustible 
asbestos insulation board. 
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THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED 
114 & 116 Park Street, London, W.1 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AMOSITE AND BLUE ASBES'905 
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N building the smallest range of conventional cars to seat 
] four adults, the British industry has not kept up with 
1s competitors on the Continent. Apart from the ubiquitous 
Volkswagen, which is perhaps a little above the range, 
foreign competition has come chiefly from France, with the 
4 cv Renault and the 2 cv Citroen, and from Italy, whose 
600 cc Fiat is perhaps the best answer yet to the design 
problem of cars of this size. But a number of manufac- 
turers on the Continent are now seeking to exploit the possi- 
bilities of even smaller cars, and are achieving serious 
volumes of sales. 

The greatest success so far in this microscopic field is the 
Lloyd, made at Bremen by a branch of the Borgward organi- 
sation. Initially this car was produced with a two-stroke 
twin cylinder engine of 250 cc, which was later supple- 
mented by a similar 400 cc engine, the engine and gear box 
being mounted at the front and driving the front wheels. 
The success of these cars led to the addition of a version 
with a 600 cc engine ; and the total output of the different 
versions is now reported to be in excess of 200 a day. No 
other motor car manufacturer has yet tackled this market, 
but the German Auto-Union, whose smallest car at present 
marketed is the DKW, are reported to be exploring the 
possibilities, and it is rumoured that Fiats intend to make 
a small (450 ec) car on a large scale. 

With these exceptions, the motor car factories of Europe 
seem to have thought the possibilities of such very small 
vehicles not sufficiently interesting, or the manufacture to 
be unsuitable for their own facilities. But other manufac- 
turers, in the aircraft, motor cycle and other fields, have 
had more impelling reasons to seek new products. The 
Isetta, of Italian origin, is probably in larger production than 
any other miniature except for the Lloyd, though not so 
much in Italy as in Germany, where the BMW motor cycle 
factory at Munich is said to be building nearly 200 a day. 

Heinkel, the aircraft manufacturers, of Stuttgart, have 
begun this summer to produce a very similar vehicle, with 
a smaller engine (174 cc, developing 9 bhp), but with a 
single rear wheel and with accommodation behind the front 
seats for two children. This probably represents the ulti- 
mate in economical transportation for a small family ; the 
performance seems to be less than is likely to be generally 
acceptable. Messerschmitt have tackled the problem with a 
three-wheeled vehicle, also powered by a 174 cc engine, 
which can seat only two passengers and those in tandem, 
so that its amenities are rather to be compared with those 
of a covered-in motor cycle than those of a car. It is, 
however, reported that this company will shortly produce 
a four-wheeled car with side-by-side seating. 

Probably the most promising of all the designs that 
have so far been marketed comes not from an aircraft factory 
or a motor cycle factory, but a firm of agricultural machinery 
makers—the Goggomobil, made by the Hans Glas Isaria 
company of Dingolfing in Bavaria. This has a body that 


How Much Smaller ? 


looks like a two-door saloon, with every dimension reduced 
to the minimum consistent with reasonable space for two 
adults in the front seats and two children behind them ; 
so that with a rack on the roof, a small family can be accom- 
modated. Road holding and general behaviour are excellent, 
and an enterprising driver can achieve average speeds which 
one would hardly believe possible. 

Such a vehicle obviously will not offer family transporta- 
tion in the class of an Austin A.35- of today ; but it offers 
much more than the original Baby Austin used to, at all 
events before the latter was equipped with a saloon body. 
In volume comparable to the A.35, the cost of production 
of the Goggomobil should be less than two-thirds as great, 
and the running costs should bear approximately the same 
relation. It is not surprising that, with production starting 
only 18 months ago, 25,000 units were made and sold in 
the first 12 months, and extensions to the works are to give 
a capacity of 200 units a day. Three other important 
German motor cycle manufacturers are preparing to pro- 
duce small vehicles for the same market. The NSU com- 
pany of Neckarsulm,. whose products include the “ NSU 
Quickly,” a 2§ cc powered cycle, of which increasing 
numbers have been imported into this country, expect to 
be producing within a year a vehicle which will be a little 
bigger than any of the “ miniatures,” and almost in the 
class of the Renault 4 cv. Zundapp of Niirnberg are to 
produce the “ Delta” car designed and exhibited by the 
Dornier aircraft firm. This is perhaps the most original in 
design of all these vehicles: the engine is placed in the 
centre of the wheel- base, with the two front passengers 
facing forward and the two rear passengers facing back- 
wards—an arrangement which harks back to the dog-cart, 
and would seem likely to encounter rather serious sales 
resistance. 


- 


Development and production of miniature cars in this 
country has so far been on a very modest scale. The largest 
production has been of the Bond Minicar, a three-wheeler 
with a front-mounted Villiers engine of 197 cc and a single 
bench seat. A more advanced and original design is the 
Berkeley, designed by the originator of the Bond ; this is 
a four-wheeler with a two-cylinder air-cooled British Anzani 
two-stroke engine in front, developing 15 bhp, with a total 
weight of the order of 6 cwt. The construction is a clever 
combination of a steel and light alloy frame with fibre-giass 
plastic body, resembling a modern open sports car. Fibre 
glass construction has never yet been developed as a really 
low cost way of making body panels in large quantities ; but 
if this could be done the Berkeley might be capable of 
production in quantities at a low enough price for marketing 
on a substantial scale—which can hardly be said of any 
other British vehicle in this class. 
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PRICE: £820 P.T. £411°7°@ : PRICE: £379 P.T. £190 17°@ 
TOTAL £1231 °7°@ - . TOTAL €569° 17 °@ 





THE VANGUARD ESTATE CAR ~ THE STANDARD SUPER EIGHT 


PRICE: £765 P.T. £383°17°0 - ‘ PRICE: £405 ?-.T. £203 17-0 


TOTAL £1148° (7°@ £608 ° 17 - 
baycock Overdrive optional extre steer ltd 


THE DE-LUXE VANGUARD {11 THE SUPER TEN PHASE It 


PRICE: £625 P.T. £313°17°0 = PRICE; £445 P.T. €223°17°0 
TOTAL £938 °17°O TOTAL €668- 17-0 


Normal model Price £899 > 17 > 0 incl. P.T. 4 Srendrive £13 5 @ O.5- 66°08 6 Foust BO°(7 *6 
Levcock Overdrive epelena! extre Family Ten Price €578 - 17° 0 inc, P.T. 


THE TRIUMPH T.R.3. SPORTS >=) THE STANDARD TEN COMPANION { 


WITH DISC BRAKES PRICE: £485 P.T.£243°17°0 
PRICE: £680 P.T. £341-3°O TOTAL £728-47-°0 


TOTAL €1021° 9.0 Standrive £13° 5° P.T. €6°12°6 Total 619-176 333 
toycock Overdrive optional extra (333 
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Standrive two-pedal contro! is now available on the 
Standard Super Ten and the Standard Ten Companion 
as an optional extra, Standrive provides the driver with 
all the advantages of an automatic clutch, enabling a 
Clutchless gear change to be made. It permits leisurely 
change of gear or, when desired, a rapid shift intohigher 
Or lower ratios with equal smoothness and precision. 
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CARS STAND 142 & 165 EARLS COURT 


The Standard Motor Co. Ltd., Coventry, England. Loadon Showrooms : 13-17 Berkeley Sq.,W.A. Tel: GRO 8181 
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(Continued from page 238) 
that of Suez or as a symbol of national morality. Except 
among the intellectual and professional classes, there are 
now few people who, in the mocking words of the campaign 
song, are “ madly for Adlai.” 

A little earlier, however, the President himself had cast 
some doubt on his own prospective political Standing, in 
connection with the Twenty-second Amendment to the 
Constitution, which since 1951 has limited any subsequent 
tenure of the presidential office to two terms. This was 
put through by a Republican Congress (an attempt, it was 
said, to stop Franklin Roosevelt from running again). The 
President described the amendment as “ not wholly wise” 
when asked at a press conference whether he thought it 
might inhibit his attempt to “ revitalise the Republican 
party”’—his main professed reason for seeking a second 
term. Obviously, if Mr Eisenhower is re-elected and can- 
not run a third time (as he surely could not, in any case), 
his authority over recalcitrant and unreconstructed members 
of his party will be weakened ; some of it will inevitably 
pass to the heir presumptive, Mr Nixon, as the Democrats 
are pointing out. The President was prepared to concede 
that his influence might be greatly lessened in some direc- 
tions, but claimed that the power of the Presidency is such 
that his influence with his own party would still be very 
great. His qualification is probably true, although not 
quite in his terms ; it is the power of his immense personal 
prestige (including the myth that has been created as well as 
the esteem that is real), rather than of his office, which will 
make the heir presumptive and his followers uniquely 
dependent on his blessing. 


Negro Protest 


‘ 


EPRESENTATIVE ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, a 
Democrat from Harlem, was recently reported as say- 
ing that a sizable proportion of his fellow Negroes were ready 
to register a protest vote in favour of the Republicans. And 
now he himself is willing and eager as well as ready. Mr 
Powell has announced that he is supporting the President 
because of his respect for Mr Eisenhower’s prestige abroad, 
the President’s stand on civil rights, and the series of snubs 
he himself received from Mr Stevenson’s camp during the 
Democratic candidate’s recent tour of-Harlem. 

Mr Powell’s desertion sends shivers down Democratic 
spines. For while in 1952 only 33 per cent of the adult 
Negro population voted, they went Democratic by just over 
four to one ; the Negro vote is a key factor in several 
important northern areas, and in Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina in 1952 it exceeded the margin by which those states 
stayed Democratic. A large part of the prestige of the 
Democrats in the North depends on their appearing as “ the 
party of the minorities,” however much they have to com- 
promise with the South in Congress. The Republicans have 
recently stepped up their bids for Negro support. But they 
also cannot go too far in their quest for the northern Negro 
vote: the Eisenhower Democrats in those southern states 
that went to the Republicans in 1952 are from the most con- 
servative wing of the Democratic party. 

Mr Powell had long been disliked by Democrats 
and even some Negro leaders for confusing the advance; 
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towards Negro equality with his own flamboyant and 
dedicated self-promotion. In the last Congress he 
was the author of an amendment to the long-awaited 
school construction Bill. This rider would have with- 
held federal money from racially segregated schools ; 
it made the defeat of the Bill a foregone conclusion, 
uniting the conservatives and splitting the liberals. But, 
after all, the Democratic platform is weaker than the 
Republican on civil liberties—by a hair’s breadth. And it 
is a nice question which of the two candidates has hedged 
the most. “He that would achieve the mastery,” Mr 
Stevenson ventured to quote St Paul to Californians earlier 
this year, “ must be temperate in all things.” But what to 
Mr Stevenson is temperance is to Mr Powell procrastination. 

Mr Powell has some personal following in Harlem, but 
otherwise New York Negroes still seem rootedly Democratic. 
In Chicago, however, the Republicans are working hard and 
not without hope for the Negro vote ; and in Baltimore the 
indications are that it may break even for the two parties. 
As in Florida, many Negro leaders are convinced that no 
Republican could -be a worse enemy of their people than is 
the Democrat, Senator Eastland of Mississippi, a racial bigot 
who as chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee has not 
merely been able to bottle up all civil rights legislation in 
the Senate, but also all investigations of why the existing 
laws are not enforced. 


Dividing the Offshore Spoils 


RILLING for oil and gas can now be resumed, after 

an interval of four months, in the areas off the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico which are claimed by the governments 
of both the United States and the State of Louisiana ; but 
the dispute still remains to be settled by the United States 
Supreme Court. Congress, in 1953, gave control over 
these submerged lands to Louisiana on the landward side, 
and to the federal government on the seaward side, of the 
state’s “historic boundary.” But it did not define the 
precise location of this boundary: the state maintains that 
it dates back to the Louisiana Purchase and extends for 
three marine leagues (105 miles) from the coastline ; the 
federal government contends that it extends for only 3 
miles. This controversy in turn hinges on the definition of 
the starting point: where is the coastline ? The state 
contends that it is marked by a chain of buoys which divide, 
for navigational purposes, the shallow waters from the deep 
sea—a line extending, in some places, over 25 miles from 
the shore. The federal government, not surprisingly, 
adopts a much more restrictive definition. 

For the two governments these are not mere technicalities, 
but decisions on which depends the division of rich spoils 
from oil. The federal government has already received 
$275 million in bonus payments on the small fraction of the 
area it has leased so far, quite apart from rentals and royalties 
on production. So successful has been recent exploration 
in the Gulf of Mexico that estimates of the potentially 
recoverable offshore reserves of oil are continually being 
raised, and a figure as high as $10 billion is now being 
quoted for the revenue that the federal government and the 
states may eventually share. Moreover many of the most 
promising discoveries have been made in the areas under 
dispute. 
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In May Louisiana obtained an injunction from the State 
Court to prevent the federal government from selling any 
more leases in the disputed area. After a prolonged legal 
wrangle, the US Supreme Court decided that all leasing 
and drilling in this area must stop until the Supreme Court 
itself ruled on the boundary, unless the two governments 
could agree on a formula to permit drilling, and possibly 
leasing, to continue meanwhile. It is this formula which, 
after much hard bargaining, has been finally agreed. 
According to press reports, drilling may be resumed on all 
existing leases. This is good news for the oil companies 
who have been forced to shut down about half of the costly 
offshore drilling rigs they had in operation in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Inside a line 3 miles from the shore Louisiana may con- 
tinue to lease freely ; outside a line 30 miles from the shore, 
which allows for all Louisiana’s claims, the federal govern- 
ment may do the same. But in the intervening area there 
is to be no further leasing for the present although, if the 
Supreme Court has not drawn a boundary in a year’s time, 
leasing may be resumed in the zone between 10} and 
30 miles from the shore. All money received in future from 
Such leases, and from rentals and royalties from existing 
leases in the disputed area, is to be put in escrow pending 
the Court’s decision. And the federal government, but 
not the state, will also impound the revenue it has already 
received since it began leasing in the disputed area. 
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Ballistic Calculations 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Secretary of Defence has now admitted publicly 
that military spending will go up next year by nearly 

$2 billion and will be about § per cent higher than this year, 
If the Democrats take over the Administration the rise may 
be more rather than less, as it would certainly be—to a 
politically impractical extent—if the various services had 
their way. For the staggering cost of the new weapons is 
forcing the civilian officials in the Defence Department to 
insist on the closest weighing of all requests for funds by 
the officers concerned, to decide whether the desired items 
are essential today or only desirable sometime in the future. 
The extravagant wishes of some of the planners are 
inspired by the bounds forward now being made in weapons- 
research. Large advances in both science and technology 
promise that very efficient new weapons will soon be avail- 
able, and their advocates yearn to have them in quantity, 
almost heedless of their costs in dollars. Neither the inter- 
continental ballistic missile (the Air Force has two projects, 
“ Atlas” and “ Titan”) nor the intermediate range ballistic 
missile (notably the Army-Navy “ Jupiter”) is just around 
the corner, but they seem. nearer than was expected a year 
ago. Several of the new shorter-range missiles, con- 
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* Maine has already held its congressional 
election. The Democrats won one seat and in a 
second a recount has been requested. 


every two years, most of them in individual districts 
into which states are divided on the basis of population, 
but a few of them by statewide vote. 

Some of the “ marginal” seats are less marginal than 
the 1954 vote suggests; there were sometimes special 
circumstances to explain the result, or a good candidate 
this year may alter the balance. Nevertheless the Demo- 
crats hold only 31 of these seats, while there are 63 
Republicans who won by only a narrow margin in 1954, 
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This explains why the Democrats think they have a 
good chance of keeping control of the House this year, 
a view which has been strengthened by the outcome of 
the Maine election last month. On the other hand, the 
name of a popular presidential candidate on the ballot 
helps his party’s congressional candidates. It would be 
extraordinary if Mr Eisenhower won the Presidency with- 
out also bringing back to Washington a Republican majority 
in the House of Representatives as he did in 1952—but it 
may happen this November, 
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spicuously better than the existing pioneers, will certainly 
be available in the fairly near future. 


This prospect of technological advance, combined with 
2 calmer judgment on the state of international affairs for 
some time to come, has had its effect on planning. Thus, 
not long ago each design for a new bomber was being 
rushed in order to get the best equipment into the hands 
of the forces which would use it as soon as possible. Now 
there is a tendency to get the design proved and ready 
for production, but not to plunge into grand-scale output 
until an acute need for it is manifest. Thus the new B-58, 
a medium bomber capable of supersonic speeds (the first 
in that category) is just about ready for production, with 
perhaps a score already turned out for testing. But so far 
the Air Force has not shown any anxiety to get it in 
quantity right away. It has been suggested that, in the 
present advanced state of missile development; any new 
manned bomber of long or medium range must be recog- 
nised as an interim instrument, soon to be discarded, on 
which heavy investment is not to be encouraged. 


Nor are the ICBM and thé IRBM the only deterrents in 
this case. The new air-to-surface missiles are also a factor. 
“Rascal,” now approaching readiness, for example, is 
thought to be “capable of accurate performance at a range 
of several hundred miles. It would be launched, obviously, 
from a bomber while still far from the target and corre- 
spondingly far from the enemy’s maximum defence of 
that target. The principal air speed of the launched missile 
would be that of the missile itself, rather than that of the 
momentum of the launching-plane. Hence, so far as this 
aspect of the attack is concerned, the launching-plane’s own 
speed is not nearly so important as it was in the day of 
the ordinary aerial-bomb. The advantages of a new 
bomber capable of greater speed, accordingly, are not quite 
so great as they used to be. And a penny saved by not 
buying a bomber is a penny added to the fund for develop- 
ing a missile more valuable than a bomber. 


If the cost of the new aircraft were not so forbidding, 
thrift of this nature would not be so necessary. But the 
armed services and also the producers of weapons have 
been compelled to realise that there must be a closer watch 
on total costs. That the newest weapons must be acquired 
regardless of expense is not questioned ; but concentration 
will be on these and not on minor improvements in the 
older weapons. It is clear that the trend is toward “ abso- 
lute” deterrents to enemy aggression and that, in spite 
of the vigorous fight which the Army is putting up for 
the maintenance of a respectable force for conventional 
warfare, the emphasis is going to be on the unconventional, 
which happens to be the super-expensive too. 


Atoms at Sea 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S pet project for a 
merchant ship powered by atomic energy has at last 
reached the design stage, and in urging full speed ahead last 
week the President gave some indication of the charac- 
teristics of the proposed vessel. The ship is to carry about 
100 passengers and also have a cargo capacity of 12,000 
deadweight tons. It will be propelled, at a speed of 21 knots, 
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by a 20,000 hp advanced version of the pressurised water 
reactor used in the Navy’s submarine, the Nautilus, and 
should be at sea in about three years. Of the estimated cost 
of $40 million, $18 million will be put up by the Maritime 
Administration, which is to be responsible for the design and 
construction of the vessel, and $22 million by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which will be concerned with the 
nuclear engine. 


The design of the reactor will not be kept secret ; indeed, 
the President’s conception of the vessel, as a “ floating 
laboratory, providing indispensable information,” and 
demonstrating “to people everywhere this peacetime use of 
atomic energy, harnessed for the improvement of human 
living,” is not very far removed from his original vision of 
a vessel designed as a travelling exhibition of the American 
initiative in developing atoms for peace. This idealistic pro- 
ject was turned down by Congress in favour of the more 
realistic development of an atomic merchant ship which 
would be competitive with vessels powered by conven- 
tional engines. The new ship will carry both passengers and 
cargo, and should have the advantages of high sustained 
speeds, of a saving in fuel space which will give it greater 
carrying capacity, and of less need to waste time in port 
refuelling. 


Tepid New England 


Boston, Mass. 


UCH political animation as is to be found in the six 

states of New England relates more to state than to 
national contests. Despite last month’s Democratic successes 
in Maine hardly anyone expects Mr Stevenson to make 
much impression on the conservative “ upper tier ”—Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire—whose combined worth in 
the electoral college is, in any case, only twelve votes. The 
remaining interest lies in the outside possibility that Mr 
Frank Branon, a Democratic farmer who ran the Republican 
Governor of Vermont very close two years ago, might this 
time repeat the “ Maine miracle ” of breaking the Republi- 
can monopoly of the state government. The Democratic 
share in the vote for Governor of Vermont has been rising 
steadily since the war, from 20 per cent in 1946 to 48 per 
cent in 1954; in the long run it is such figures that must 
worry the Republicans, since the Democrats, even when they 
falter nationally, continue to gather strength in the tradi- 
tionally one-party Republican states, while, except for 
isolated forays, the Republicans have failed to do likewise 
in the one-party Democratic South. 

In the lower tier of New England, Rhode Island, the 
smallest and most densely populated of the forty-eight states, 
which went Republican last time by less than one per cent 
of the poll, is expected to transfer its four electoral votes to 
Mr Stevenson, while Connecticut, with twice the prize, 
seems safe for Mr Eisenhower. There remains Massachu- 
setts, with sixteen electoral votes, and a population of over 
four million, divided equally between the metropolitan area 
of Boston and the rest of the “ Commonwealth,” and 
divided equally also between “ native” Americans and the 
“foreign-born ” and their children. 





Although in state politics the two parties are rather evenly 
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divided, with the Republicans having a slight advantage in 
the registration of party members, Massachusetts has gone 
Democratic in every presidential election from 1928 
onwards, except in 1952. In that year the large scale 
desertion of the Democrats by the Catholic, McCarthy- 
loving Irish, and the overwrought resentment against Demo- 
cratic foreign policy among the immigrant groups in general, 
presented Mr Eisenhower with a 4 per cent lead. The 
question for this year is whether that lead can be taken away 
by the damping down of foreign policy as an emotional 
issue and the phenomenal popularity of Senator John 
Kennedy, the young Massachusetts Democrat who was 
elected in the Eisenhower year of 1952 and who nearly 
won the nomination for Vice President this year. 

There is little doubt that if Mr Kennedy were on the 
Democratic ticket it would win in Massachusetts. A young, 
handsome, wounded war hero, scion of a wealthy and 
popular Boston Irish family, Mr Kennedy achieved national 
stature this year with a best selling book on political courage 
and a succession of modest, eloquent, engaging appearances 
before the television screens at the Democratic convention. 
Since then Mr Kennedy has been putting the party still 
further in his debt by campaigning up and down the 
country, wherever there is a Catholic vote, for every bit as 
if he were on the Democratic ticket himself. 

The Senator plans to “ saturate ” his own state in the last 
ten days of the campaign ; the local Democrats look forward 
to his coming like that of a Messiah. Indeed they give the 
impression of leaving the presidential campaign very largely 
to him. But enthusiastic as all Massachusetts is about the 
brilliance of its own son’s future prospects, it is question- 
able whether he can bestow enough of his magic on Mr 
Stevenson. For the hard truth is that the candidate himself 
has so far found no way to ignite New Englanders by his 
personality or his ideas. The chances are that the pull of 
party regularity and the absence of the crusading spirit that 
helped Mr Eisenhower in 1952 will restore enough Demo- 
crats to Mr Stevenson’s column to lower the Republican 
margin but not to abolish it. 


* 


Meanwhile, most political talk in Boston concerns not 
the Presidency but the successor of the popular and highly 
successful Republican Governor, Mr Christian Herter, who 
declined to seck a third two-year term. Until six years 
ago all Massachusetts contests were between Republican 
Yankees and Democratic Irish, but since then the tickets 
have become more diversified. In a state where Italian 
Americans have long been agitating for political recognition, 
following the lead given by neighbouring Rhode Island, 
Mr Foster Furcolo is the first candidate with an Italian 
name to run for Governor. Although he had the wit to 
be born of an Irish mother there were many Irishmen who 
were Offended when he was nominated with a thumping 
majority over a rival with a politically potent Irish name. 
But on his side are the recent Democratic trend of local 
elections, his own good record as a Congressman, and his 
assiduous cultivation of all ethnic groups. Against him 
are Mr Eisenhower's coat tails, Mr Herter’s legacy, and the 
unusual personality of his opponent, Mr Whittier, the 
Republican Lieutenant-Governor, who is Protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon without being in any social or temperamental 
sense “a proper Bostonian.” 

In Connecticut the Democrats captured the Governorship 
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two years ago. But in spite of the popularity of Mr 
Ribicoff, New England’s first Jewish Governor and the 
likelihood that he will be re-elected in 1958, most observers 
agree that Mr Eisenhower will carry the state, but with a 
substantially smaller margin than the majority of 130,000 
which he ran up in 1952. Since Senator Prescott Bush, 
the Republican who seeks re-election now, was also elected 
in 1952 to fill four years of an unexpired term but by a 
majority of only 30,000, it seems clear that, if the President's 
total falls greatly, the Senator will be in trouble. Whar is 
not clear from the rather languid campaign in Connecticut 
is the political difference between Mr Bush, a New York 
investment banker, and Mr Dodd, his Democratic opponent 
for the Senate seat. The contest here is being fought on 
the middle of the political road where the two parties over- 
lap, at the opposite end of the political (as well as the 
geographical) map from Oregon, where the issue is squarely 
joined between incompatible political convictions. 


Signing up the Voters 


O the party tacticians, getting people to register so as 

to be eligible to vote, and then making sure that they 
do vote, can be more important than trying to persuade 
them which way to vote. The American Constitution 
makes clear that the precise terms of the “ privilege of 
voting ” are to be defined by state and not federal law, so 
the qualifications differ greatly. There is a residence re- 
quirement in all states, varying from six months in eleven 
States to two years in three. A majority of the states now 
keep permanent lists, but in many the individual voter 
must still re-register every year or sometimes every two 
years. The deadline for renewal or for registration of new 
voters has already passed in twenty-four states, but in 
twelve it does not fall until the last two weeks before 
the election. Some states make it easy to vote ; others 
make it hard. 

Voters in many states register as nominal supporters of 
one party or another, and the Democrats appear to be lead 
ing the Republicans in the number of voters registering 
In Maryland, Arizona and Oregan, all key states, they lead 
comfortably. The Republicans, however, claim unexpected 
success in Florida. In California there is a record registra- 
tion, with the Democrats 928,584 ahead—72,000 more than 
their lead in 19§2. But in that year Mr Eisenhower carried 
California by 700,000 votes. To register under a paly 
label is not necessarily to vote for that party or, indeed. ‘0 
vote at all, as the loosely-knit Democrats have often learn! ‘0 
their cost. 

This November it is estimated that 104,850,000 Ame: 
cans will be of voting age, including two million servicemen. 
and the “junior voters” in Georgia and Kentucky, where 
the joy of the franchise begins at eighteen. This is abou' 
4,650,000 more than in 1952, when 63 per cent of elig’! 
voters cast ballots. This percentage may seem low w)." 
compared to Britain’s 77 per cent in 1955, but the figur<s 
would be much closer if southern states, where the res! 
is seldom in doubt and where the Negro, by one mean: 
another, is discouraged from voting, were excluded fron 
the American calculation. 
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BRUSH in CHESHIRE 





PROVIDING POWER FOR. 
the World’s 


. Largest “Ear” 
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Copyright picture by courtesy of Husband & Co, 
In 1931 the American scientist 
Jansky reported that radio 
waves were reaching the earth 
from outer space! Yet the 
science of radio astronomy 
didn’t really get started until 
after World War II. New radar 
and radio techniques have 
discovered dark stars—nearly invisible yet radio active, 
previously hidden from the giant American telescopes on 
Mount Wilson. In this exciting new science Britain also, 
despite unfavourable weather, can more than compete with 
the American astronomers. With their existing radio 
telescope at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, Manchester University 
scientists have made a number of amazing discoveries— 
adding to our knowledge of the universe. 


TUNING IN TO THE STARS 
The new, even bigger radio telescope, now being built 
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at Jodrell Bank, to the designs of British Consulting 
Engineers, Husband & Company, will be the largest in 
the world. Weighing 2,000 tons, it is completely steerable 
to consider the faintest radio signals from any part of the 
sky. To avoid interference from grid and other cables, 
this plant has its own power house operated by a Mirrlees 
TL7 engine (z5okW) and two other Mirrlees engines 
provide power at 107 RW each—the Brush Group also 
supplied the main power switchboard, 


POWER PIONEERS 

Wherever power is needed for new and unusual projects 
the Brush Group, through its international sales and 
service network, offers a comprehensive range of power 
plant and equipment together with on-the-spot advice 
and prompt delivery. 

The Group produces about a third of the total U.K. output 
of industrial diesel engines and generating sets—and is the 
world’s largest exporter of this type of equipment. 


THE Brush Group LiMiTED * WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, $T. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD - MIRRLEES, BICKERTON & DAY LTD - J. & H. MCLAREN LTD - THE NATIONAL GAS & OIL ENGINE CO.LTD - PETTERS LTD 
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is to the metals of today 


Very occasionally, the slow pace of progress 
quickens dramatically. Today, titanium — at 
last harnessed to the needs of engineers — 
promises to speed the rate of achievement. 

No designer in metal can afford to ignore 
titanium’s special properties, particularly its 
high strength-to-weight ratio and its out- 
standing resistance to corrosion. Already, 
aircraft designers are finding in it the answer 


to some of their most exacting problems. !t 
may provide an answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a (aw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, 10d, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from 
titanium and its alloys. For full technical 
information about this remarkable 0°w 
metal, write for the booklet ‘Wroug'! 
Titanium ’’. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON S8.W.1 
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The World Overseas 








Anglo-Japanese Motes and Beams 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


FTER a 16-day visit, Lord Selkirk, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, has left Japan obviously 
impressed—as who is not ?—by sharply rising productivity 
in factories and on farms. His goodwill task however was 
difficult. While the more megaphonic sections of the British 
press blared at him across 6,000 miles for “ hobnobbing with 
the Japs who are ruining his Duchy,” the Japanese were 
reminding him that in the past year Japan’s sterling reserves 
have fallen by over 50 per cent, a decline which they attri- 
bute to unfair restrictions imposed on Japanese goods by 
“ Britain and her colonies.” 

The truth is that serious misconceptions about each other 
persist in both Britain and Japan. The British stereotype of 
Japan is a low-standard country run by unscrupulous mono- 
poly capitalists who ruthlessly exploit their working class 
and ally themselves with militarists: a Uriah Heep who 
cunningly but imperfectly conceals his aggressive Napo- 
leonic complex behind a grinning parade of bows and hisses: 
“ So sorry, this my garden now”: an unfair competitor who 
floods the market with his cheap goods, and a bad customer 
who buys goods only to copy them and then undercut their 
original manufacturers. 

The worst thing about this stereotype is not so much that 
it is hopelessly out of date as that it is right up Pravda’s 
street. For this is just the picture that Pravda loves to paint 
—with the significant difference that, while Pravda certainly 
depicts the Japanese working class as ground down under 
the heel of monopoly capitalists, allied with militarists, in 
the Moscow version the militarists are the Americans, and 
so are the monopoly capitalists. Meanwhile, the facts are 
that hardly any people in the world are more genuinely 
pacifist than the Japanese today. Under two per cent of the 
budget goes on the Japanese defence forces, and the 
Socialists’ popular main plank is to cut even this, while real 
wages, although admittedly low by European standards, con- 
tinue to rise (they rose by over eight per cent this year). 
Also, many of the new Japanese factories offer working con- 
ditions that Lancashire might envy. 

The Japanese, for their part, have considerable respect for 
the British way of life and especially for British political 
institutions ; this persists despite postwar British neglect of 
Japan, and is likely to survive the present American cultural 
flood, even the present Japanese craze for baseball. On the 
other hand, Japan shares the widespread delusion that both 
the Commonwealth and the sterling area are British equiva- 
lents of bowing and hissing, designed to conceal effective 
British economic control of large parts of the earth. Colonies 


and Dominions remain indistinguishable still in Japanese 
eyes, and it is popularly believed that if, say, Australia 
restricts the entry of Japanese goods, it does so on orders 
from Whitehall. Lord Selkirk no doubt encountered these 
misconceptions, and no doubt did his best to dispel them ; 
but he probably found it rather an uphill job. 

Japan and Britain are both islands off mainlands ; and 
Japan is now under considerable pressure from Communist 
China to “stand up and declare herself with Asia ”—by 
which Peking means not only recognising Red China, but 
recognising it as Asia’s leading power. The consequences 
which would flow from such a recognition would almost 
certainly be more disadvantageous to the western world 
than the present “ flood ” of Japanese exports. But Peking 
is using the bait of trade ; and the Japanese can point out 
that from the economic angle it is no more unnatural for 
them to turn again to China than it is for the six Messina 
countries (who between them absorb 70 per cent of Japan’s 
exports to Western Europe) to contemplate a common 
market which, the Japanese fear, might well mean sealing 
off that market to the entry of Japanese goods. 

In short, if Japan, the most industrious, the most highly 
developed, and potentially the friendliest country in Asia 
as far as the West is concerned, is to be regarded as in any 
sense a counterweight to Red China’s growing influence, 
something ought to be done to remove misconceptions on 
both sides. It is not yet too late, but it is getting late: 
for example, Lord Selkirk could hardly fail to have been 
struck, as all observers are, by the ready acceptance of Com- 
munist propaganda by Japanese students, who are more and 
more inclined to swallow straight down-the-party-line talk 
as gospel truth. The British Government is obviously 
conscious of this need, else it would not have sent Lord 
Selkirk. British industry can play its part, by carefully 
reassessing Japan as a market for goods—as the alert West 
Germans are already doing—instead of constantly grumbling 
about Japan as an unfair competitor. (The Japanese con- 
tinue to show great interest in British atomic reactors.) 

The British Labour party could certainly help, too, for 
it is quite on the cards that the Japanese Socialists may quite 
soon be able to form a government ; they feel (rightly or 
wrongly) that they are, and are likely to remain, the targets 
of implacable American suspicion and hostility, and they 
therefore tend to dismiss out of hand all American warnings 
against “communism.” All the same they are by no means 
sold on either Russian or Chinese communism ; they like 
to claim that their model is British democratic socialism. 
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The claim may not be entirely justified, but it is probably 
one well worth encouraging, if only because people do tend 
to behave the way they say they wish to behave, when given 
half a chance. 

The problem of Japanese-British relations has two aspects, 
one economic and the other political, and it would be idle 
to pretend that the two are easily reconcilable. But they 
could probably be brought closer into line than they are 
now, and it is in everyone’s interests that this should be 
attempted. Lord Selkirk’s goodwill visit was a good step 
in this direction. What Japan is now waiting to see is if 
there will, in fact, be a real follow through. The ball has 
been teed, but is the British “driver” still in the bag ? 
And, if it is, will the combined protests of Lancashire and 
Lord Beaverbrook be allowed to keep it there ? 


Nationalising Tangier 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Byers is at present the scene of an international 
conference to tidy up its past and to discuss its future. 
The conference is being held, it is emphasised in Morocco, 
on the invitation of the Sultan, and those taking part are 
the Moroccan Foreign Minister, Mr Ahmed Balafrej, and 
delegates from the other countries which are represented 
on the international administration: namely Belgium, 
Britain, France, Holland, Italy, Sweden, Spain, Portugal 
and the United States. Russia has never exercised its right, 
granted in 1945, of taking part in the administration of 
Tangier, and therefore was not invited to the conference. 

The conference began, of course, with expressions of 
cordiality ; an official opening by the Sultan and a splendid 
diffa given by Mr Balafrej and attended by the Sultan’s son, 
Prince Moulay Hassan. The European diplomats, seated on 
low cushions, ate with their fingers out of courtesy to their 
hosts, while the Moroccans, out of courtesy to the guests, 
refrained from using fingers to serve them. The mutual 
good will was slightly tarnished by the opening speeches of 
the Sultan and his minister. Mr Balafrej spoke of the con- 
ference as a mere exchange of views which would aid the 
Sultan to come to a decision. But the delegates had been 
invited to “ negotiate,” and had expected that any decisions 
would be taken by agreement. 

The surprise was the greater because there was from the 
Start quite a wide measure of potential agreement. The 
other nations concede that Tangier must be absorbed into 
Morocco. The French protectorate was ended in March 
and the Spanish protectorate, in the northern zone, a month 
later ; but in Tangier the transfer of power could only be 
partial at first, since the issues involved are so complicated. 
Under a protocol of July the international administrator 
was replaced by a Governor appointed by the Sultan ; and 
the legislative asembly was dismissed, its powers and those 
of the committee of control being reduced to those of a 
municipal council. But most of the omelette still has 
to be unscrambled. Even now the international courts 
are not even being discussed, because they cannot be 
absorbed into the Moroccan system until there is a single 
system—until, that is, the integration of the former French 
and Spanish zones has been completed. 

For the purpose of unscrambling the rest of the omelette, 
the present conference has divided itself into three com- 
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mittees. One is considering such questions as the 
compensation to be paid to officials of the former 
international administration whose services are no longer 
required. A second committee is studying the concessions ; 
for example, the telegraph company is Spanish, one cable 
company British, and there are two American radio stations, 
a Spanish post office and a British post office. The con- 
ferring powers are reported to have agreed on a Moroccan 
monopoly of posts and telecommunications, and a special 
agreement is likely to be reached in regard to the Voice of 
America and the commercial broadcasting station. The 
third committee has already dealt with the hospitals and 
schools financed by foreign powers—which presented no 
difficulty, because Morocco is glad to have them. 


The conference is held in private, but rumours 


about the way things are going have caused alarm and 
despondency among European residents. It is being said 
that the delegates do not understand the Arab way of bar- 
gaining—that they give things away without first getting 
something in return: as when the Americans chose, just 
before the conference, to relinquish the capitulary rights in 
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Morocco which they 
had kept for three 
hundred years. As 
for closing the British 
post office, some local 
people will regard 
“aE A" that as worse than 
f&SpMorocco ¥) losing control of the 
_— etcer oe Y Suez Canal. It is, of 
course, anomalous 
that a service started when there was no Sherifian post office 
should persist, and that it should be possible in a sovereign 
foreign country to use a stamp with the Queen’s head on 
it. But the speed and reliability of the British post office, 
and the certainty that letters will not be opened, are appre- 
ciated by many people besides the British. 


It is amusing to hear people who have come to Tangier 
to escape paying taxes to the British government getting 
ready to be angry with that government for not defending 
their interests. Tangier, they seem to think, should be a 
little bit British in order to be a home from home for retired 
people and misfits. But Britain’s interest is essentially what 
it has been ever since Britain was foolish enough, in 1684, 
to abandon the place that Catherine of Braganza had brought 
as her dowry to Charles II. That policy was, and is, to 
prevent Tangier, at the gateway to the Mediterranean, from 
falling into the hands of a potentially hostile power. That 
was the policy of the other nations too, and brought it under 
an international administration: an idea foreshadowed in 
1906 in the Act of Algeciras, when various spheres of 
government passed into European hands ; provided for in 
the Treaty of Fez of 1912, which established the French 
protectorate ; but not finally realised (because of the war) 
until the Statute of Tangier in 1923. But now that Morocco 
has recovered full sovereignty, it is in everyone’s interest 
that the country should be prosperous and stable. 

This is what now governs the attitude of the conference 
towards the other half of its work—namely, to discuss (he 
economic future of Tangier, as distinct from liquidating the 
past. Not all of the powers like the leak in their exchange 
control which Tangier allows ; Spain and France certainly 
do not. But on balance they are in favour of preserving 
the peculiarities which have made it a boom town. Tangict 
has neither income tax nor company tax. Its revenues are 
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drawn from a flat-rate ad valorem duty on imports, now 
(7) per cent except on some necessities, and from a small 
tax on land and buildings. There are no exchange restric- 
tions or import controls. These halcyon conditions have led 
since the war to a great influx of capital. Business houses 
set up their head offices here to avoid paying tax ; capitalists 
abroad domicile their securities here. The place is a warren 
of banks, many of them, it is true, just bucket shops that 
ought to be suppressed (there is no banking law in Tangier). 
And the visible sign of all this economic activity is the vast 
amount of building that has gone on since the war. 

The boom, however, has tailed off since 1953, and confi- 
dence in Tangier as a haven for capital was badly shaken 
by Morocco’s recovery of full sovereignty. How badly is 
shown by the fact that in December, 1953, there were 53 
metric tons of gold in Tangier’s banks ; by the beginning 
of 1955 only 40 ; and by now, none. His Sherifian Majesty 
has tried to stop the rot by repeated statements that 
Tangier should have a liberal economic regime, although 
without specifying how liberal. He is under some 
pressure from businessmen in the other zones who under- 
standably think it unfair that Tangerines should be free 
from taxes and restrictions to which they themselves are 
subject ; and also from Si Allal El Fassi, leader of the 
Istiglal party, whose rather puzzling view is that Tangier 
should enjoy freedom from exchange control, but not from 
import control. There are admittedly some disadvantages 
for Morocco in a liberal regime for Tangier. It means per- 
petuating a border around it, which nevertheless will not 
prevent smuggling into the rest of Morocco, or the leakage 
of foreign exchange from them. But unless Tangier can 
either vastly develop its tourist trade (in which case some- 
thing must be done about the dreadful muddle over visas) 
o: restore business confidence, this busy town may become 
an empty shell, with its new white buildings peeling, and 
more than ever of its population scratching a living on the 
streets as pickpockets, lottery ticket sellers, unwanted guides, 
shoe-shine boys, or worse. 

The business community believes that confidence will 
not be restored by anything less than an international 
guarantee of the special regime for Tangier, for a specified 
number of years. So we come back to the international 
guarantee which Mr Balafrej once promised, but has now 
gone back on. Pressed to say just what he meant, Mr 
Balafrej said that the conference should end in a “ declara- 
tion” signed by all the participants. But he seems to 
envisage this as a mere death certificate of the international 
statute rather than as a comprehensive agreement. It will 
be a mistake if, to satisfy the extreme nationalists, he tries 
unilateral action that could only further shake confidence 
and alienate the friends that Morocco needs. 


Frustration at Strasbourg 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


” C TRASBOURG is a wailing wall without an echo,” 

as an impatient Dutch parliamentarian told his col- 
leagues of Western European Union’s Assembly when it 
held its second, three-day session last week. This frustra- 
tion ran through all the rather mediocre debates ; they were 
less hopeful than might have been expected since Messrs 
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Adenauer and Mollet last month revived the idea of a 
“real WEU armaments community ” and since the British 
government has shown signs of willingness to look again 
at the Union if asked to do so. It was the frustration of 
parliamentarians who cannot persuade their governments 
ir the Council of the Union to answer questions or even 
criticisms of their activities. The Council has not, for 
instance, communicated the full terms of reference to its 
standing armaments committee to the Assembly’s defence 
committee, whose main job is to follow it. It seems pos- 
sible that the Assembly’s committees may, at least inform- 
ally, obtain more information in future. Yet the dilemma 
really goes deeper than that. As Sir James Hutchison, 
the Conservative rapporteur for the defence committee, 
noted, the Assembly is hampered because “ the Council is 
interpreting its responsibilities in a narrow way.” The 
governments have confined WEU’s role to the standardisa- 
tion of armaments and to arms control—and seem to have 
added little to Nato’s standardising work. It is not sur- 
prising that the parliamentarians tend to emancipate them- 
selves by debating matters well beyond its competence. 
Some of them even wanted to discuss Suez. 


Gaps in Arms Controls 


Thus reduced, the Union’s most important operation is 
at present the Agency for the Control of Armaments. This 
already has a staff of 44 under the Italian Admiral Ferreri. 
Its inspectors make test checks in depots, camps and arms 
plants. But with regard to the essential question of controls, 
they may only check weapons at the assembly stage and 
cannot inspect earlier processes. It is still not clear whether 
the agency can persuade the governments to give a wide 
enough interpretation to “ assembly ” to make the controls 
effective. 

The full extent of these limitations becomes apparent 
with the prospect of atomic weapons. The ease with which 
fissile materials can be turned from pacific to military use 
at any stage of production necessitates very tight controls 
at all stages. This only Euratom can provide, though its 
prospective duties stop short of the control of arms. A 
WEU-Euratom agreement is therefore the logical conclu- 
sion, especially if the system is to function, as its authors 
hope, as an example for the worldwide control of arms. 
Politically the most substantial report debated last week was 
that of Signor Benvenuti which proposed this co-operation. 
Signor Benvenuti went further. If Britain continues to stand 
aside from the control system (and by submitting to it only 
troops stationed in Europe, it is partially standing aside) it 
becomes a six-power affair with Britain merely associated. 
To prevent that, Signor Benvenuti appealed to Britain to 
close the control circuit by joining a “ seven-power 
Euratom.” 

The only replies to Signor Benvenuti came from the 
British. As usual the government side was more cautious 
than the opposition. Lord Stonehaven (Conservative) was 
negative. Mr John Edwards, speaking for Labour, 
thought Britain should identify itself with Euratom, 
but hoped for a halfway house, like the free trade area 
in relation to the common market. Thorough controls 
imply that~ Euratom should have a monopoly of 
supply of fissile materials, which is at present a major 
British objection to joining it. Yet the debate has under- 
lined at least two points where the Union falls short: an 
effective control agency must to some extent have “ so- 
called supranational” powers as Signor Benvenuti called 
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them ; and the practical discrimination between Britain, 
which is only marginally subject to controls, and the rest 
of the members of the club weakens their sense of solidarity 
within it. Some Europeans, like the President of the 
Belgian Social Christian party, M. Théo Lefévre, openly 
denied the Union’s proclaimed capacity to replace the 
defunct European Defence Community. 

In fact, the prospects are better than the session made 
them seem. If the armaments community is really revived 
by Dr Adenauer and M. Mollet, it can lead far beyond 
the present fragmentary standardisation of arms to a close 
co-ordination of Western Union forces. Nato’s disarray in 
Europe under the pressure of the introduction of tactical 
atomic weapons and of the gaps in French and German con- 
tributions to the central front leaves the field more open 
than usual for the reform, or rather the creation, of the 
“European nucleus.” 
and the change of thinking on European unity in Britain 
improve the prospects (if Euratom is formed) of an agree- 
ment between Euratom and WEU, and between Britain and 
both, to make control effective. But such changes imply a 
change in the “ political will” of the governments in the 
Council. Otherwise the Assembly seems doomed to join 
the other pallid ghosts which line the road to European 
unity. 


Hongkong’s Black 46 Hours 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


= HE Hongkong government authorities fumbled the 

Kowloon rioting at the outset. The situation got out 
of hand in the evening and the military were not brought 
in until the afternoon of the second day. Had the early 
afternoon warning of the brawl over the removal of 
Nationalist sticker flags by an over-zealous Chinese official, 
allegedly unpopular personally in the locality, been properly 
heeded, the police should have been able to stamp out the 
semi-organised rioting which flared up in earnest a few 
hours later. Police reinforcements, who battled against the 
mobs with restraint and resolution, were being desperately 
summoned after the rioters had taken control. Then, as 
violence—and rumours—spread, and tong (secret society) 
gangsters enthusiastically moved in, military intervention 
should have been swiftly invoked. The army was ready and 
willing to take over, but the evidence suggests that there 
was faulty liaison with the civilian authorities. There 
might have been a different story had the energetic and 
experienced Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, been in 
the colony instead of returning from his world tour. 

As a matter of course, the Communists have been blamed 
for the development of the second wave of rioting. It is 
difficult to believe, however, that party strategy could be as 
devious arid subtle as to take the curious form of forc.ng 
Chinese to buy and display Nationalist flags and wrecking 
and setting fire to shops owned by Communist sympathisers. 
The worst rioting occurred in areas where anti-Communist 
refugees and strong-arm tongs predominate. The reasonable 
assumption is that Kuomintang supporters began the rioting 
over the flags and that the tong hoodlums and other thugs 
revelled in the opportunity for looting and destruction. 
Hongkong’s most powerful Triad or secret society, the 
“14 K,” has strong criminal sub-branch tongs, notably the 
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“ Filial” and “ Strong ” societies (12,000 and 5,000 niem- 
bers respectively), in the areas affected. 

Foreign correspondents were seriously but no: 
expectedly hampered in their attempts to cover the rioting 
A heavy and frustrating fog of suspicion, timidity 4: 


and 
— | 
~ 


obscurantism overhangs the colonial bureaucracy an 

officialdom in normal contact with the press ; this emergency 
reduced visibility still further and virtually eliminated |! 
pretence at sensible co-operation, especially when the curfew 
was applied. The point was well made that Peking, which 
followed the ugly and dangerous upheaval closely and inte|!i- 
gently, was better informed than the Hongkong press corps 
Hence some alarmist canards, like the mythical British army 
bayonet charge, which gained the worst kind of headline; 
overseas. 

International complications have been raised by the use 
of Pakistan-born police and Gurkha troops in stemming th: 
riots. It is expected that Pakistan will now ban the recruit- 
ing of any more nationals for the Hongkong police force, 
while Nepal, building up a beautiful new friendship with 
Peking, has a righteous argument for opposing the use of 
native sons as mercenaries by a colonial power. 


Two grim warnings are implicit in the disorder and blood- 
shed of Hongkong’s black 46 hours. First, there are brutal 
and reckless forces in seemingly peaceful Hongkong which 
can be exploded at short notice by any organised influences 
when disorder is deemed useful or desirable. And, dis- 
regarding ideological bitternesses between Communists and 
the Kuomintang, latent anti-foreigner sentiment is as strong, 
bristling and instinctive in the colony as elsewhere in Asia: 
it was impossible not to sense the sympathy of passive 
Chinese spectators with the rioters as they fought the police 
and manhandled white men and women. 


Finns Face Inflation 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


VEN to the casual traveller Finland is a country of con- 
tradictions ; the former bomb-sites of Helsinki glitter 
with glass and concrete ; a few kilometres away, Tapiola, 2 
new suburb designed to foster social and psychological 
balance, is rising among the pine woods ; in Rovaniemi, 
the rebuilt capital of Lapland, a superb children’s hospit.! 
and old psople’s home are proudly exhibited. But in the 
forests and along the lakes half the population spend the 
summer hacking a living out of a few acres of forest soil, (00 
stony and too poor for mechanised farming, and in winter 
eke out their incomes with timber felling or unemploymen‘ 
relief work. 

This contrast between personal poverty and social 
achievement is equally apparent in the national economy. 
Finland is in the middle of a serious crisis ; inflation, which 
has been restrained for years, has escaped control ; a drop 
of nearly 25 per cent in the sales of sawn timber, combined 
with a 10 per cent fall in prices, has lost the country a50u° 
£1,500,000 worth of foreign exchange ; the cost of living 
index has risen eleven points in the last twelve months and 
the money market has become so stringent that it is aimos" 
impossible to obtain capital. Yet since the war the Finns 
have managed to make good the loss of Karelia, pay 4" 
indemnity of $570 million, rebuild the northern tow™ 
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Production grows 
with good lighting 


IN THE MAJORITY Of works today the lighting is 
inadequate or unsuitable, or both. Production 
is slower than it could be, mistakes are made, 
health and tempers suffer. 


Money spent on a planned lighting system is the 
best of investments. The foreman can see how 
things are going; the craftsman at his machine 
can work more accurately and easily because 
he can see what he’s doing. 


Good lighting is only one of the ways in which 
electricity is playing a vital part in the drive 
for higher productivity. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 


Ask your ELEcrRicrry BoarD for advice and information, or get 
in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films 
about the uses of electricity in industry. E.D.A. are also 
publishing a series of books on Electricity and Productivity. 
Titles now available are: Lighting in Industry, Electric 
Motors and Controls, Higher Production, Materials Handling, 
and Resistance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 


Issued by the 
British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 
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send them about your business 


by G)aimler Hire ) 
drive-yourself’ 


Reduced out-of-season rates are now in 
operation for short or long hires. 

*% New cars ¥& Delivery and collection 
%* Free oi! and Insurance. 





$LOane 3456 68 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. 


EKCO TELEVISION ovailable in Chouffeur-Driven Limousines 
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NEW BRISTOL OLYMPUS 
GIVES 16,000LB THRUST 
WITHOUT REHEAT 


The latest announced version of the Olympus, the Olympus engines now in quantity production, de- 
B.01.6, is officially rated at 16,000 lb thrust without liver 12,000 Ib thrust. Civil versions are available to 
reheat. This makes it the most powerful turbojet for the world’s operators. 

which figures have yet been released. 


New versions of the Olympus under development 
will produce even greater thrust, emphasizing the fact B RISTOL 


that the Olympus has the greatest development 


‘ 
potential of any engine of its class. O | ym Pp U S 


Low fuel consumption, high power at high altitudes 
—these are the basic advantages of the Olympus range, 
made possible by the twin-spool principle. BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES LIMITED 
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Avro Vulcan B1 bombers, for RAF 
Bomber Command, are powered by 
Bristol Olympus engines. 
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burnt by the Germans, and acquire a Satisfactory 
position in world trade. It is not surprising that they find 
it difficult to know whether they are quite well off or on the 
point of bankruptcy. 

Certainly the Finns never seem to have sat down and 
tried to be logical about their economy. Inflation seems to 
them to jump out like a jack-in-the-box whenever they take 
a hand off the lid. It last escaped when price controls were 
abolished in the autumn of 1955, and became really serious 
after the general strike when the government compensated 
the employers for a 10 per cent wage increase by granting 
them tax concessions which it could not afford. The Bank 
of Finland tried to mop up the surplus spending power by a 
rigorous credit squeeze, but since government spending was 
not limited this could not be fully effective. The workers, 
whose wages are tied to the cost of living index, are now 
entitled to demand a new increase. If they get it, there 
seems to be no reason why prices and wages should ever 
stop chasing each other. 


Unhappy Coalition 


The Finns are aware of the danger and everybody is pre- 
pared to try to be reasonable in his demands. But at the 
moment no one seems to know what a reasonable policy 
should be. The government has failed to provide any clear 
indication of what it thinks ought to be done. It is a coali- 
tion of Agrarians and Social Democrats, forced into reluctant 
co-operation by the strength of the Communists, who con- 
trol nearly a quarter of the Diet and whom the other parties 
are determined to keep out of office at all costs. The 
Agrarians represent the smallholders, whose political 
interests are confined to keeping up food prices and safe- 
guarding the subsidies which now account for nearly a 
seventh of the country’s annual current expenditure. The 
Social Democrats, on the other hand, having been voted into 
power by the industrial wage-earners, have to do their utmost 
to keep prices, and especially food prices, down in relation 
to wages. 

If the problem were merely a straight conflict of economic 
interests no doubt a compromise could be worked out, but 
both parties are also divided internally: the Agrarians 
between the different sorts of farmers, the Social Democrats 
because many of them double the role of Diet member and 
trade unionist and are apt to forget which side they are on. 
Even politicians who have no axe of their own to grind 
cannot remain indifferent to the economic pressure groups 
outside the Diet; or to the electorate’s demand, not excessive 
by British standards, for social security. No effective leader 
has emerged from this untidy welter of personal and group 
ambitions. Few Finns believe that Mr Fagerholm, the 
genial Social Democrat prime minister, is capable of 
imposing an economic policy on the country. He became a 
popular hero when he saved Finland from its own Com- 
munist party in 1948, but since then he has lost much 
prestige, and he has taken no effective steps to curb inflation 
since he took office in March. 

Lack of capital is the crux of the problem. The present 
seasonal unemployment, balance-of-payments difficulties, and 
lag of production behind wages are mainly the result of the 
rise in production costs at a time when world prices for 
sawn timber are falling. It has therefore become uneco- 
nomic to fell the more remote forests and particularly the 
slow-growing timber of the far north. With more capital, 
factories like those at Kuopio could be built for processing 
the raw wood on the spot into hardboard and cellulose which 
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is easily sold at a profit ; more hydro-electric power stations 
could be built in Lapland to provide industry with cheap 
fuel and, incidentally, to save the foreign exchange now used 
for coal ; and the mineral wealth of the north, as yet hardly 
touched, could be exploited. But capital for development 
the Finns have not got. Even one cellulose factory in 
Lapland would cost 15 per cent of the country’s annual 
revenue, and at the moment, far from turning taxation into 
capital investment, the government is using savings to 
supplement its revenue. 


A Confession of Impotence 


In order to balance the budget without increasing taxes 
government bonds have been issued, not only free of tax 
and bearing a higher interest rate than ordinary deposits, but 
also tied to the cost of living index. In issuing these the 
government seems to have confessed that it cannot hope to 
control inflation. Their immediate effect has been not to 
increase savings, but to divert them into the government’s 
pocket and to destroy public confidence in any stabilisation 
programme. Clients’ deposits in the ordinary banks have 
dropped by 7-8,000 million marks while the volume of state 
bonds has grown by 4,000 million. The government is 
counting on a further 10,700 million marks from sales of 
bonds next year. This extra money is needed to pay the 
bigger pensions which are promised for next January, for 
unemployment relief work, and for the recent increases in 
civil servants’ salaries. 


It is clear that the Finns will have to submit to 
extremely drastic cuts in their other social services and a 
freeze in wages and prices if they do not want to price their 
goods out of world markets. Some experts think that 
devaluation might help, but it is so unpopular that no 
Finnish politician dares to advocate it, and it is, in any case, 
no substitute for reductions in government spending. The 


trades union council (SAK) has said that although sacrifices 


must be made they must not fall exclusively on the worker ; 
the Agrarian Union, which has just secured a rise in food 
prices and is therefore temporarily happy, has called upon 
the government to “ foster the development of normal pro- 
duction” so that the cost of unemployment relief can be 
reduced, and a national paper has maintained that “ the 
standard of living should not be made lower by decreasing 
social welfare expenses.” Meanwhile, the government has 
passed the task of working out a stabilisation programme to 
SAK and the Economic Council, and everybody appears to 
be hopefully waiting for them to produce a solution which 
will hurt no one. With the Finnish talent for reconciling 
contradictions, perhaps they will manage to oblige. 


Palestine’s Quieter Front 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HILE the big problems of the Middle East have been 
occupying the headlines in the world’s press, a 
small United Nations agency has been quietly at work 
trying to lay the foundations of a real settlement of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. The UN Conciliation Commission for 


Palestine was established in 1948 in order to help the parties 
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to reach an agreement on outstanding questions. Forced 
by circumstances to leave the larger issues on one side, the 
commission has directed its efforts to “certain concrete 
problems on which progress could be made independently 
of the readiness of the parties to reach overall agreement.” 
It has now issued its report for- the period ending 
September 30, 1956. 


Freeing Blocked Funds 


The commission has negotiated an agreement with the 
government of Israel for the complete release of Arab 
accounts blocked in banks in Israel, subject to one technical 
reservation which has not proved troublesome. Up to the 
end of August a total of {2,633,175 was released to 
Palestine refugees, and this represented about four-fifths 
of the funds formerly blocked. Considerable progress has 
also been made with the transfer of securities and other 
valuables belonging to Palestine refugees which have. been 
held in the safe deposit lockers of banks in Israel. The 
commission notes that this release scheme, 

which has benefited so many people in so direct and 

tangible a manner, has clearly demonstrated the way in 

which international action, coupled with the co-operation 
and goodwill of the parties directly concerned, can assist 
in solving some of the many problems which beset the 
region, thereby gradually reducing the area of disagreement. 
Work on the identification of Arab refugee property 
holdings in Israel has been accelerated. Microfilm copies 
of the Palestine land registers have been made available 
to the UN by the British government, and a small staff has 
been trying to locate all Arab property holdings. Originally 
it was thought that this operation would not be completed 
until 1970, but at the present rate of progress it is hoped 
that the job can be finished by the middle of next year. 


The commission has been considering the question of 


compensation for abandoned Arab lands in Israel, especially 


in the light of Mr Dulles’s suggestion that an international 
loan might be made to Israel to discharge this undertaking. 
The Israeli government let it be known about three years 
ago that it was prepared to accept the principle of com- 
pensation under certain conditions. But the commission’s 
efforts to secure unilateral action by Israel have so far been 
unsuccessful. The present position of the Israeli govern- 
ment is that this question of compensation “cannot be 
considered in disregard of the general context of Arab- 
Israel relations ” and that no progress is possible until the 
Arab countries “agree to reverse the present trend of 
tightening their economic blockade against Israel.” The 
UN commission characterises this position as “ unfortun- 


ately negative and inconsistent with Israel’s previous 
statements.” 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The seventh quarterly issue will shortly be available. 
Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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Hard Decisions for the Dutch 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HE long Dutch cabinet crisis has dealt a serious ») 9 

to the prestige of parliamentary democracy in Holland, 
especially as the new government is so like the old 
nine of the thirteen ministers served in Dr Drees’s prev, 
cabinet. Originally the delay was due to the protr. 
argument between the two main parties, the Socialist p.: 
led by Dr Drees, and the Roman Catholic People’s p: 
led by Professor Romme, over whether or not the s::°: 
should encourage a widespread ownership of property. 
agreement to give some tax-exemptions to those who w in° 
to save money for immovables such as houses was one « 
come of this argument; but the Dutch public remain 
mystified why agreement on such an apparently simp: 
measure should take so long. The last two months of the 
crisis, in fact, were largely taken up with a tug-of-war | 
the parties for as many cabinet seats, and prefera)' 
important seats, as possible. 


In the end the Socialists emerged much stronger ‘| 


) 


cabinet, while the Catholics are represented only by !es; 
experienced and important members. Professor Romm: 
himself is not in the government, although he was invited 
to join. He wants to be as free as possible to withdray 
his parliamentary backing from the new coalition whenev:: 
seems most useful to him. He wants to choose this momen: 
himself with the object of creating a situation in which on’; 
one alternative to a dissolution of parliament and new ¢/e.- 
tions remains—a cabinet without Dr Drees. 


Dykes Against Inflation Needed 


The new government has some very difficult decision: 
before it. For the past six months the balance of paymen:: 
in the European Payments Union has shown a deficit. The 
dollar deficit is increasing, too. Imports from the dollar are: 
are too high compared with dollar earnings ; there used ‘ 
be a compensating factor in the sale of Dutch shares on the 
American market, but this has now almost entirely stoppe/ 
The public’s spending capacity was considerably increas: 
last year by a wage increase of 6 per cent. A further upward 
jump, in compensation for next year’s increase in ren’, 
seems unavoidable. Wage and price levels are, in {1<', 
expected to go up by another six or seven per cent over ‘he 
next year. 

All this means that the exceptionally favours)! 
position enjoyed by Dutch exports over the last six yeu" 
is now coming to an end. Unless the government ‘i: 
urgent steps to control wages, prices and investments, i1!\1- 
tionary pressures will grow. A political fight over the ¢\2°! 
nature of these measures is now going on within the »-\ 
cabinet and within parliament. The government has, |. \'- 
ever, already managed to reach agreement on the de!:-: 
budget for the next two or three years. 


Dr Drees seems to be starting his new term of office uo J<" 
much less favourable conditions than his last. Bui %% 
government has one negative reason for a long lease of |\' :— 
the political impossibility of forming another one. 15 
means that politicians and parties will think twice b-\)" 
causing a new crisis and that the present cabinet will !1' 
to resort constantly to compromise. 
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You'll meet the most interested people ...in TIME | 





One discovery leads to another, TIME after TIME. 
No sooner do you know that the man who reads the 
International Editions of TIME is a leader in busi- 
ness, government or the professions . . . than you find 
that 92 out of every 100 of these weekly readers 
are just like him. 

But the most rewarding aspect of TIME’s reader- 
ship lies in the fact that this most interested audience 


is most remunerative, twice over. As individuals, they 


ATLANNHEC 
EDITION 


‘ 
PACIFIC 
EQITION, 


AMERICAN 
EDITION 








are decision-makers who buy for their countries and 
companies. And collectively, they constitute a high- 
income market for quality consumer goods. 

You'll further discover that you can match your 
message to your market. The advertising differs in 
each of the five world-ranging English - language 
editions of TIME (though the current news is the 
same in each). You can choose any or all editions. 


Naturally, too: you pay only for those you use. 


The 


CANADIAN 
EDITION 


TIME— The Weekly Newsmagazine, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1 
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4 : 3 Electricity is bringing power to our railways. Traction-borne Pyroclor transformers bring safety, economy and flexibility to railway electrification. 





who buy the transformers. 

We use this great heat to condense benzene; react 
the resultant product with chlorine; and produce a 
fluid called Pyroclor, which has striking advantages 
over other transformer coolants. 

To begin with, Pyroclor is absolutely safe: it’s fire 
resistant and it’s chemically inert. This safety brings 
flexibility and economy to transformer installations: 


If you (as a manufacturer) are interested 
in chemicals, it will pay you 
to get in touch with Monsanto 








MONSANTO 














cE OU MAY THINK IT STRANGE to create heats of over you can put Pyroclor transformers anywhere ; no need 
a ae 1000° F. — to keep transformers in trains and build- for expensive long runs of low tension cables; no 
ae ings at a safe, cool temperature. That, however, is what need for costly fire “ protection”— in fact, you will be 

F we do. We find it well worth while. So do the people surprised just how simple a Pyroclor transformer 


installation can oe. 

We prefer to leave the more technical advantages of 
Pyroclor to our — and your — technical experts. We'd 
just like to make one more point: Pyroclor is the modern 
transformer coolant for the trains, factories, theatres 
and hospitals of today and tomorrow. It’s therefore a 
typical product of Monsanto... bringing a better 
future closer. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
bring a better future closer 















MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 168 Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 
In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. Monsanto Chen 
(Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. Monsanto Chemicals of India Private Ltd., Bombay. Representatives in the world's principal cities 
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Atomic Power Arrives 


Nothing, after the Queen opened Calder Hall on Wednesday, will ever be quite the same again— 
not in atomic energy, not in Britain’s economy, not in the world. Eleven years after atom bombs 
were dropped on Japan, fourteen years after Enrico Fermi proved his theory of controllable 
chain reaction, and almost a century after the world began to exploit oil as its newest primary 
fuel, the first full-sized atomic power station has come into operation. The list of currently 
usable sources of energy is not a long one : timber, coal, petroleum, water, perhaps wind—and 
now uranium. For the scientists, Wednesday's panoply of flags, flowers and presentations had 
the nature of a graduation ceremony. The plant itself is the final, crowning experiment of a 
decade of research, and the technicians are already preoccupied with newer, untried atomic 
systems evolving in the laboratories where Calder Hall first took shape. For engineers and for 
industry, Calder Hall is a beginning, the formal inauguration of what will become an atomic 
power network stretching across Britain and ultimately across the world. 


HE relevant fact about Calder Hall today is not its 
design, nor its military importance, nor its cost, 
but its size. Atomic power has already been produced 
in the United States, in Russia and, just recently, in 
France—but .on a small, uneconomic scale. Calder 
Hall stands as the world’s first demonstration that 
atomic power can be generated, not in miniature, but 
on the scale on which electricity is normally generated. 
The four turbo-alternators that fill the long, low turbine 
house between the two reactors have a total capacity of 
nearly 100,000 kW, the equivalent of a medium-sized 
commercial power station. ; 
Calder Hall presents atomic energy as a practical 
reality—the culmination of bold risks successfully taken. 
It might have been bigger, more complicated, more 
advanced in design, using a more effective type of fuel ; 
it could, in other words, have been based on the re- 
actors now being developed in America and Russia. 
But it would not then have been generating electricity 
in October, 1956, at a price not far from parity with 
existing coal-fired power stations. Britain is the only 
country that has tried from the start to aim at this 
Parity in costs, and it was a challenging target. 


Atomic plant design is a compromise between what is 
scientifically desirable and what is physically possible 
using materials and methods immediately to hand. At 
Calder Hall, speed of construction has been pitted 
against sophistication of design. This choice has put 
Britain’s atomic development ahead of that of other 
countries, not by months but by years. In cold economic 
fact, the loss of a few years may not seem a vital matter 
in the 20- to 30-year life of a power station. But an 
atomic plant takes three years to build, and for reasons 
that will be explained later, at least three years more 
must elapse before its costs can really be worked out. 


* 


The scientists have done what was asked of them. It 
rests with others to decide now how much atomic power 
the country is to have and how much will be paid for it, 
An atomic power programme exists, but only in its first 
stage. More decisive questions about the part that 


atomic energy will play, in an economy hungry for fuel 
but fearful about its ability to produce the coal that it 
needs, still rest in the future. 
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The Atomic Programme 


has been plain for some months that the 
Government’s original programme for atomic 
power, a remarkable and revolutionary document 
when it was drafted nearly two years ago, 
under-estimated by half the scale and the pace 
at which it would be possible to introduce atomic 
energy into Britain. The power stations outlined 
in the plan—twelve to be built in the ten years to 
1965—were not expected to be more than double the 
size of Calder Hall. Rough capacities of 150,000 kW 
to 200,000 kW were mentioned, to give a total of 
1,500,000 kW to 2 million kW of atomic generating 
capacity, or about 5 per cent of the total installed 
generating plant that the country is expected to require 
by that date. But with only two of the four Calder Hall 
turbines turning, industry has submitted tenders for 
reactors of 300,000 kW, and could today design them 
for 400,000 kW capacity, nearly double the plan’s upper 
figure and three times its more conservative estimate. 

If, then, the number of stations set out in the pro- 
gramme were to be built to plan, but the Central Elec- 
tricity Authority took advantage of industry’s ability to 
design bigger nuclear installations, the atomic generat- 
ing capacity functioning in this country by the end of 
1956 could easily approach 4 million kW. If, as seems 
more likely, ine number of atomic stations contemplated 
is actually increased to a total of 15 or more, then 
roughly 5 million kW, or 12 per cent of the country’s 
generating capacity, might be atom powered and 
uranium fuelled by 1965. 

This is not a big proportion of the total electricity 
supply of the country, and in terms of coal saved -it 
may not mean much more than Io to 12 million tons a 
year, twice the figure mentioned in the original scheme 
and the equivalent of about three weeks’ output from 
the mines. The real significance of the figures is the 
implication they carry that within a few years, probably 
considerably sooner than expected, all the extra generat- 
ing capacity that has to be provided each year to keep 
up with the rising electricity demand 
will come from atomic power stations, 
and not, as at present, from building 
new coal-fired stations. 

The electricity supply industry of 
this country will remain firmly based 
on coal for decades to come. The 
problem of power from coal is still 
only a marginal one, centring around 
the difficulty of increasing the amount 
of coal raised every year by the ton- 
nage needed to keep pace with the 
steadily rising demand for energy. 
Last year, the Central Electricity 
Authority used nearly 41 million tons 
of coal and coke, and there would be 
no difficulty in finding the same ton- 
nage next year and the year after, and 
so on. But there might be acute 
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difficulty in finding the extra 25 million tons over and 
above today’s 41 million that the expanding power 
stations are expected to need by 1965, unless other coal 
consumers were rationed. If some of the extra kilo- 
watts can be provided by burning uranium instead of 
burning coal, the difficulties involved in expanding ¢ | 
supplies become so much the less pressing. 

How radically the original White Paper plan wil! be 
changed depends on the conclusions that the CEA will 
reach after studying the tenders submitted by the four 
engineering groups for its first two atom stations. These 
tenders provide the first detailed estimates that the 
electricity industry has yet seen of the likely cost of 
building and running an atomic power station. The 
evidence should make it easier to decide at what point 
the present policy of providing a substantial proportion 
of each year’s additional generating capacity from new 
coal-fired plant could safely be changed in direction 
towards an investment programme based primarily on 
atomic power. But no rational decision is possible unti! 
more is known about the life of an atomic station and, 
in particular, the life of its fuel. 


Atomic Costs 


f Ppameree reactors of the Calder Hall type make joint 
products: electricity and plutonium. Who is to 
say what each costs ? Plutonium is the principal atomic 
explosive, and it is also relatively scarce in this country ; 
so it is generally assumed that the CEA will be able to 
command a substantial rebate for the plutonium pro- 
duced in its power stations that it will sell back to the 
Atomic Energy Authority. The first detailed estimates 
that were made last summer about atomic power costs 
in Britain by the Atomic Energy Authority’s economis', 
Mr J. A. Jukes, suggested that the gross cost of pro- 
ducing electricity in an atomic power station of th 
Calder Hall type would be about 3d. per unit, and that 
receipts from the sale of plutonium would bring this 
down to about $d. net, roughly what it costs to pro- 
duce electricity from a new coal-fired station. 

Calder Hall cost between {15 


STRUCTURE OFA REACTOR million and £16 million to build, or 


URANIUM FUEL, 120 TONS 


rather more than {150 per kW of its 
rated capacity. Since it was begun, 
marked reductions in the capital cost 
per unit of output have come in sight 
—for two virtuously interlocked 
reasons. The exceptional demands 
that the building of nuclear reactors 
has placed upon civil engineering 
technique—and behind it, on the 
techniques of the boiler makers, the 
instrument industry, the steel masters 
and their many sub-contractors— have 
brought forth i t advances, 
particularly in the method of welding 
on site. At least one of the con 
tractors tendering for the new CEA 
nuclear stations is prepared © 
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weld 4-inch steel plate on site as against the 2-inch 
plate used for the pressure shell at Calder Hall. Weld- 
ing methods have hitherto limited the size and strength 
of the pressure shell that could be erected, and these 
are the critical measurements that decide the power 
output of the reactor. 

Improvements in construction technique, design of 
shell and fuel element, and operating conditions thus 
interact to hold out to nuclear electricity considerable 
economies of scale—nuclear power stations of greater 
capacity for a much less than proportionate increase in 
construction costs, and hence lower capital costs per 
kilowatt. The first commercial stations to be built for 
CEA should not work out at much more than {120 of 
capital cost per kW of capacity. This is still a good deal 
higher than the cost of building a coal-fired station, 
which averages about £75 per kilowatt, and in recent 
cases on favourable sites has been brought as low as {50 
per kW. In the longer run, however, a nuclear station 
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approaching 400,000 kW in capacity may not cost much 
more than {£20 million, against Calder Hall’s £15 
million—perhaps {£50-{60 per kW. 

A cautious minded observer might feel happier that 
there is good hope of cost reductions in building—in 
case calculations on the fuel side of the account go awry. 
The initial fuel charge costs about £30 per kW 
of capacity, and the present guess is that over 
the life of the station nuclear fuel will constitute 
just over half the cost of atomic power. The 
assumption, in AEA’s estimates of cost, that the fuel 
charge will last three years, is based on a number of 
hypotheses that may or may not prove valid. The fuel 
elements are subject to tremendous stresses and pres- 
sures set up by the fission process. No direct evidence 
yet exists whether they can withstand these forces 
and remain intact until their uranium has been fully 
consumed. In the big plutonium factories, like Wind- 
scale across the Calder river, and also at Calder Hall 
itself, the fuel is removed fairly rapidly to extract the 
plutonium content before it has become too con- 
taminated with a second, useless form of non-fissile 
plutonium (plutonium 240). A commercial power 
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Station containing {£5 million worth of fuel in its reactor 
swings the argument the other way towards burning up 
as much of the uranium as possible. All that can now 
be said, before practical experience has been gained, is 
that premature failure of the fuel elements could have 
unfortunate effects on the ultimate cost of electricity. 


Atoms or Coal? 


HE immediate impact of atomic electricity is there- 

for to relieve both the CEA and the Coal Board of 
their more pressing anxieties about extra coal supplies, 
without holding out any early prospects of a fall in 
electricity prices. Even if atomic electricity were to 
prove dramatically cheap—which is not impossible— 
the quantities in which it is likely to be produced during 
the next decade are too small to have any great impact 
cn general selling prices. But the prospect that atomic 
power does hold out, even on today’s conservative cost 
estimates, is the chance that the price of electricity may 
continue to fall relatively to the prices of most other 
fuels and industrial materials, as it has throughout the 
history of electricity supply. If extra electrical power 
could be provided only by installing more coal and oil- 
fired boilers every year, with increasing pressure on 
coal and oil supplies to provide the extra fuel tonnages 
needed, then some rise in electricity prices might hardly 
be avoided: though the efficiency of generation from 
coal is still rising, the nation would pay dearly for the 
few million tons of marginal imported fuels that CEA 
would need each year. Calder Hall may mark the end 
of this enervating and discouraging process. 

By about 1963 CEA will have to decide whether it 
can cease building any more coal-fired stations—before 
the atomic stations have been fully proved. The first 
commercial stations, for which industry submitted 
tenders at the beginning of this month, will not be com- 
missioned much before 1960. By 1963, the CEA will 
know whether the guesses about nuclear costs have been 
correct. The first detailed programme of atomic con- 
struction is due to end in 1965, with four stations 
of more advanced design. Will the knowledge accu- 
mulated in the next seven years be enough to warrant 
a crucial decision whether to cease coal-fired building 
for ever and base the country’s future expansion on the 
atom ? Coal and oil are badly needed for purposes 
other than the generation of electricity. Pressures on 
supplies of these conventional fuels by 1965 may be 
great enough to justify the taking of risks that caution 
and conservatism might otherwise postpone. 

The early start that Calder Hall gives Britain in the 
atomic field does at least offer the choice of backing an 
alternative fuel policy so many years the sooner. The 
economic gain to Britain of these few, possibly critical, 
years is worth every effort put into Calder Hall, even if 
British industry were never to export a single atomic 
power station, even if the primitive satisfaction in beat- 
ing other countries to a new technical revolution no 
longer sent a glow through the heart of a nation. For it 
would be unfair and misleading to underrate the im- 
mense effort that has gone to the building »f Calder Hall. 
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The Engineering of Calder Hall 


O build an atomic power station of this so-called 

simple type taxes the ingenuity of the contractors to 
the maximum. The natural uranium metal with which 
Calder Hall is fuelled is the simplest and cheapest form 
of atomic fuel. It is 99.3 per cent non-fissile ; that is 
why 120 tons of fuel are needed in each reactor. The 
structure of a Calder reactor, an 80-foot-high hexagon, 
is roughly shown in the diagram on page 258. The 
system of generating electricity from a reactor of this 
kind depends on blowing carbon dioxide gas over fuel 
elements hot from fission, and using this heated gas to 
raise steam in the four boilers that stand at each corner 
of the building housing the reactor. The process then 
follows the conventional pattern of electricity genera- 
tion from steam-driven turbines, except that the tem- 
perature is far lower, the steam is wetter and the 
pressures lower than in.conventional power stations. 

The engineering on the site is more complicated than 
this description might suggest. The striking feature 
about a plant like Calder Hall is the huge size of each 
unit and the extreme precision with which each is 
assembled. Neither size of structure nor precision of 
engineering is a formidable problem to modern industry 
if the two occur separately. But when they are com- 
bined, and in a plant that has to be assembled on site 
and in the open air, engineers are confronted with tasks 
they have not attempted before. The advances being 
made now in nuclear power station design are largely 
developments in on-site engineering methods that make 
bigger power stations possible, and developments in 
metallurgy that ease some of the limitations imposed by 
imperfections in the materials available. 

The Calder Hall site presents a remarkable picture 
of the separate stages of atomic construction. Only the 
first out of what will ultimately be four reactors is in 
operation, encased for ever out of sight behind 7-foot 
walls of concrete. Every vista ends in high, blank walls, 
and the sense of unreality, heightened by the total 
absence of any sight, sound or smell or smoke to suggest 
the violent reactions inside, grows with each frustrated 
attempt to find some point of contact with, or catch 
some sign from, the monster inside. 

The second Calder reactor is three-quarters finished 
and due to come into operation at the end of the year. 
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Until recently it was still possible to get near the reactor 
shell. Welders were joining bundles of half-inch stee] 
pipes, working awkwardly in oddly-shaped apertures in 
and around the concrete shield ; there are 1,600 of these 
pipes to each reactor, continuously drawing off gas 
samples to test them for traces of burst fuel rods. The 
loading face on the top of the reactor. was not quite 
finished ; the livid pastel paints that give the finished 
parts of Calder the occasional air of a mental therapy 
ward had yet to be applied. 

Beyond these lie the half-finished structures of the 
Calder “B” site. The guy ropes that hold the 180- 
foot cranes stretch a web of steel over Calder “A” 
and almost as far as Windscale. The concrete shield 
has been poured for the third reactor and some of the 
30-ton sections of the pressure vessel lowered into it 
stage by stage. The walls and roof of the building 
itself will go up only when the reactor is finished. 
Looking downwards 8o feet from the top of the shield 
towards the steel shell that will ultimately be the reactor 
core, the ponderous monolithic scale of atomic engineer- 
ing is conveyed in a way that is missing from the finished 
plant. It is then possible to realise that 33,000 tons 
of graphite, steel and concrete are needed to contain 
safely the force of a splitting atom of obscure, yellow 
metal. The fourth and final reactor is in process of 
having its concrete shell constructed, a half-finished 
catacomb with elegant concrete arches doomed to be 
shut away for ever from human eyes. The pyramids, 
perhaps, looked like this while they were being built. 

Honours at Calder are equally divided between the 
scientists who designed the plant and the engineers who 
put it up, and no one today would grudge them their 
proud claims of what atomic energy will do for Britain. 
There is time enough tomorrow to ask questions about 
design policy for future power stations, about relations 
with industry (now that industry, too, is turning to 
atomic design), about exports for atomic plants and, 
more broadly, about the investment questions that lie 
ahead to be answered. It will take a long time to assess 
the debt that the country owes to the energetic, articu- 
late and confident men responsible for Calder Hall. The 
clear and unromantic vision behind the plan to turn it 
into the world’s first commercial atomic power station 
is the biggest, and the most successful, venture that 
postwar Britain has taken. 
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Business Notes 








’ Wider Interest in Gilt-Edged 


yNICS in the Stock Exchange date the revival of the gilt- 
C edged market from the publication of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company’s half yearly figures a fortnight ago. There 
is a modicum of truth in that view ; Dunlop did not produce 
the only disappointing half yearly profit, though it produced 
the worst of them ; disappointing news from industry was 
not the only reason why investors turned their attention 
towards fixed interest securities, but it was one of the 
reasons and, in retrospect, it is clear that gilt-edged securi- 
ties quietly took the lead about a fortnight ago. By the 
middle of this week the revival of biying was marked and 
it was spreading from the shorter dated stocks to the longer 
as normally happens when confidence is rising. There has 
been nothing in industfial shares to match that movement, 
despite the start of the new account this week, nor in the 
foreign exchange market where sterling this week has failed 
to develop any decisive tendency. Over the fortnight that 
ended on Wednesday the Financial Times index of fixed 
interest stocks has edged up from 92.78 to 93.09, while the 
industrial index has edged down to stand at 177.9 compared 
with 179.4. 

The gilt-edged revival, small though it is, has opened 
opportunities for those sponsors of fixed interest securities 
that have been able to come forward. The London County 
Council’s £15 million 54 per cent issue which had been 
regarded as a severe test for a small market was a better 
success than had been foreseen. Applicants for up to £5,000 
received full allotment and the larger ones 78 per cent of 
their applications. Dealings started on Monday in a favour- 
able market at § premium and by Wednesday the price had 
improved by § premium over the issue price of 993. Not 
less fortunate was the General Electric Company with its 
issue of £6 million unsecured loan stock 1976-81 which was 
offered to existing shareholders and loan stockholders. 
Applicants for up to £6,000 received full allotment and 
larger applicants 50 per cent of their applications. The 
stock opened at a premium of ;°; and by the middle of the 
week had risen to 1} premium. Institutions now have a 
little money to invest in suitable fixed interest stocks. But 
their appetite is not unlimited and present successes are the 
result of careful thinning down of the queue of would-be 
borrowers. 


Mr Macmillan and the Motor Makers 


INING this week with the industry that his financial 
policies have hurt more than any other, on the eve 
of the Motor Show, Mr Macmillan had to expect some 
criticism of that policy. He got it: Mr F. A. Perkins, 


president of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, after describing with some pride the industry’s 
response to earlier Government requests, first to switch to 
war materials and then to increase exports, commented 

What do we find today? We find the Government: are 

taking every possible step to down-grade the industry. 

In fact it would almost seem as if they do not welcome its 

survival. 

The Chancellor’s answer was as firm as might have been 
expected. The squeeze was not intended to strangle the 
economy, he said, but to get it into better shape: there 
was now a little more flexibility in employment and 
business generally, and that was all to the good. He was 
not trying to reduce investment, but to flatten out the curve ; 
it was inevitable that pressure should fall on the motor 
industry, but he was confident that it would be able to 
readjust without “half as much of the trouble and difficul- 
ties which gloomy prophets had indicated.” 

Upon one topic, however, Mr Macmillan received 
perhaps unexpected support at the SMMT dinner—the 
question of joining a free trade area with Europe. The 
motor industry is often considered one of the British 
industries that might feel the draught if its current 334 
per cent tariff, the highest in any major European country, 
were to be removed. Mr Perkins, however—a maker of 
diesel engines who can successfully Compete today in the 
German market—found it “refreshing to find that the 
Government is planning a policy for economic success in 
Europe coupled with the continued development of the 
Commonwealth.” How far his enthusiasm is shared by 
car manufacturers remains to be seen. 


Esso Comes to Market 


NDERWRITING for the Esso Petroleum Company’s issue 
U of £10 million 5} per cent first debenture stock 
1974-78 at £97 is complete, and the lists will open and 
close on Thursday next week. The prospectus invites 
careful study from two angles. First, the issue is itself a 
considerable financial operation and part of a much bigger 
one; investors will wish to make their dispositions. 
Secondly the prospectus reveals rather more of the plans 
and achievements of the company than has hitherto been 
known, even though Esso, which is a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, has been in the habit 
of gratuitously making its annual report public. 

As an investment the new stock must be considered on 
its own merits: it is not guaranteed by the American parent, 
though it is naturally relevant that after the capital changes 
now proposed the American parent will have {£60 million 
of ordinary capital ranking behind the debenture stock. The 
new stock must also be considered along with {10 million 
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of 5 per cent first debenture stock 1963-72 already issued 
privately, which ranks pari passu with the new stock but 
which is not at present quoted. There is also a further £7 
million of debenture stock for which Capital Issues Com- 
mittee consent has been granted and which will no doubt 
be issued when the market is propitious. But though the 
present debenture issue is, so to say, open ended and though 
it relies wholly on Esso’s own assets and earnings, the cover 
is first rate. On assets the £20 million of debenture stock 
that will be in existence after the present issue is covered 
by £75 million of assets. On average profits of the last 
five years, a gross interest charge of {1,050,000 a year 1s 
covered by earnings of £8,232,062. 

The auspices also are first rate ; with Messrs Morgan 
Grenfell and Company and three leading firms of stock- 
brokers as sponsors, and the instalments, with only £25 
payable on application, are well spread. The remaining 
question for investors is whether the price is right. It is 
certainly high enough for present markets. To redemption 
at par on the latest date, the gross yield is £5 14s. 10d. per 
cent and the flat yield £5 13s. 5d. per cent. To redemption 
at £102 on the earliest date the yield is only slightly higher. 
Comparison with recent issues in the trustee market—the 
LCC 53 per cent loan, for example—is less favourable than 
appears because the Esso stock will be subject to stamp duty. 
Investors are moderately on the feed again for longish dated 
stocks with high coupons and this is probably just long 
enough and the yield just high enough to tickle their fancy. 

















































































































Plans Ahead 




















sso’s achievement has been massive. The profit record 
Ek calculated before debenture interest and before British 
tax, and shown on a slightly different basis from the figures 
in annual reports, reveals only one break in the upward 
trend of earnings over the postwar decade—a fall :n 1954 
due mainly to lower selling prices. Over the whole period 
group profits have risen from {1.5 million in 1946 to 
{10.2 million in 1955. Net tangible assets at the end of 
last year (before deducting the first {10 million of debenture 
stock) were £65.4 million. Group turnover for 1955 is 
now returned at £215 million, a figure that differs signifi- 
cantly from the {197.3 million previously shown for Esso 
without its subsidiaries. 

The future is not less impressive. In addition to its 
developments at Fawley, the company has bought 960 
acres near Milford Haven, though it has yet to take a final 
decision about their ultimate use. Esso plans to spend no 
less than £50 million on fixed assets including tankers in 
1956 and 1957, and its requirements for working capital 
will rise at the same time. Against that programme, the 
£10 million debenture issue has evidently been tailored 
to suit the presumed limits that the market can at present 
take. The company’s bank overdrafts and acceptances on 
December 31, 1955, actually amounted to £13.2 million. 
In total British investors will be supplying £27 million on 
the three debenture issues. A further large sum is being 
provided from retained profits and these retentions are 
recognised in the £10 million free scrip issue that Standard 
Oil of New Jersey is to receive. A further £20 million will 
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be put up by the American parent in subscribing for an 
additional 20 million £1 ordinary shares in cash at par. 
There may be regrets that the American company i; not 
prepared to let the British investor hold even a slim slice 
of the equity, instead of doing all its local borrowing on 
debentures. But the British tax on distributed profits js 


partly to blame. 


Manpower and Steel 


INCE the end of last year, when its opinionated but 
S authoritative Statistical Bulletin was emasculated into 4 
mere monthly selection of figures published jointly with the 
Iron and Steel Board, the British Iron and Steel Federation 
has expressed its opinions to the public through a quarterly 
Steel Review. This is a much prettier piece of printing ; 
but it has been saved from developing into the glossy 
exercise in self-congratulation common to its kind by the 
federation’s reiterated emphasis, in each succeeding issue, 
upon one dominating theme: an examination of the factors 
that now and in the future must be taken into account in 
planning the expansion of the British steel industry. These 
factors, for the most part, are equally relevant to the expan- 
sion of the British economy in general. The one upon which 
the industry concentrates in its latest Review certainly is: 
future supplies of manpower, and the productivity with 
which steel and other sectors of the economy are likely to 
be able to equip that manpower. 


It begins from the familiar fact that while the population 
of working age in Britain can be expected to increase 
between now and 1965 by about 2} per cent—as against 
an actual decline in the last ten years—during the next 15 
years after that it is likely to fall, and even between now 
and 1965 the labour force is liable to be docked of one 
year’s young people by the raising of the school-leaving age. 
About 4 per cent of men between 15 and 64 and about 
52 per cent of women between 15 and §9 are not “ gain- 
fully employed.” As in recent years, more of these may 
decide to go out to work; but there are limits to such 
supplementing of the labour force, particularly as further 
education is likely to hold more young men and women out 
of “ gainful ” activity. Continued economic expansion over 
any long run, therefore, depends upon continuing to increase 
productivity. 

In particular industries, Mr E. F, Schumacher of the 
National Coal Board argues in the Review, the main impetus 
to higher productivity will continue to be that the cost of 
labour rises faster than the cost of doing the same man’s 09 
by machine (a persuasive argument discussed in these 
columns a few weeks ago). In the economy as a whole, tie 
federation itself adds, productivity has risen and may co- 
tinue to rise because the labour force in industries with high 
output per head, such as the metal-using industries, grows 
faster than elsewhere. In the upshot, the federation is ot 
pessimistic: “The slower increase in the population of 
working age need not impair British industrial growth.” Bu‘ 
it adds two provisos—that Britain will require an educa- 
tional system adequate to meet the technological challenge, 
and that “appropriate fiscal and monetary policies needed 
to foster industrial investment are followed.” 
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Se Overseas trade 2 


Any time you want constructive advice on 








overseas market trends, financing exports or exchange 
formalities, call and see the manager of our nearest branch 


who will be pleased to give you every assistance. 
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Civil engineering contractors at Britain’s first atomic energy establishment, Windscale Works in West Cumberland. 
a (Two atomic piles, cooling reservoir, blower houses, ancillary buildings and roads and railways in the pile group. 
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Civil engineering contractors for the construction of uranium plants for gold mining companies in South Africa. 
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ut Civil engineering contractors associated with the A.E.I.-John Thompson Nuclear Energy Company Limited 
for the construction of one of Britain’s first nuclear power stations. 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


To add power to an existing diesel installation the simplest and 
most efficient way is to fita Napier Turbo-Blower. On a 2-stroke 
engine power output goes up by more than 50%. A 4-stroke diesel 
fitted with a Turbo-Blower develops as much power as two similar, 
but unblown, diesels. And both power gains are made at a lower 
specific fuel consumption. 
The Turbo-Blower is a good 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED - LONDON W.3. 
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The Canal Company Takes Stock 


HouGH the Suez Canal Company’s claims for compensa- 
T tion held the foreground of the shareholders’ meeting 
in Paris on Monday the company seems not over keen to 
stress them now. For that would be to admit that it no 
longer hopes to bargain its consent to Egypt's breach of 
contract and the partial withdrawal of its financial claims 
against a role, however modest, in a new international man- 
agement of the canal. Yet it is clear that the company may 
have to be satisfied with compensation ; and its claims on 
behalf of its 100,000 shareholders (half of whom own less 
than three shares) are well defined. 

It rejects, as the chairman, M. Francois Charles-Roux 
explained, the Egyptian offer to indemnify shareholders at 
the bourse value of their shares on the eve of nationalisation ; 
for the rates were already depressed by fears of nationalisa- 
tion. Instead it wants, first, compensation for the twelve lost 
years of its concession—one third of receipts till 1968, that 
being the ratio of receipts to profits (and profits were nearly 
eleven million pounds) in 1955. Second, it wants compensa- 
tion for those of its assets in Egypt to which it was entitled 
when the concession ended, the value of which is put at 
about thirty-five million pounds. Last, it wants compensa- 
tion for payments still due for instance on pensions and 
debentures. (Only 53,000 debentures remain, worth under 
three million pounds, to be repaid in instalments by 1962 ; 
but the freezing of the conrpany’s deposits in Egypt where 
the payments'must be made is holding up their redemption.) 
These claims, together with the £60 million investment 
portfolio held outside Egypt, greatly exceed the most 
generous interpretation of the Egyptian offer. 

The company’s first care is to strengthen its bargaining 
status, by obtaining an advance on compensation in the form 
of a portion of the Users’ Association’s receipts. Its pros- 
pects of receiving a sizeable sum are slightly improved by the 
fact that the association could not legally levy tolls without 
the company’s consent. The Security Council’s resolution 
which sets up an arbitration tribunal to settle the company’s 
dispute with Egypt also strengthens the company’s case by 
implicitly confirming its continued existence and indepen- 
dent status, with its sixty million pounds holdings outside 
Egypt. (Egypt, disregarding international law, has claimed 
these as its own.) All this does not mean the company has 
Support in its effort to retain an interest in the canal. It 
does seem to mean that a just settlement would not be dis- 
advantageous to the shareholders and the movemegt of 
Canal shares seems to recognise the fact. The original 
shares now stand in London at £60 10s. compared with 
£52 10s. a week ago, the actions de jouissance at £40 10s. 
compared with £36, and the founders’ shares at £39 com- 
pared with £32 10s. 


What Price Oil? 


T HIS week’s increase of 4d. a gallon in the major oil com- 
panies’ prices of heavy fuel oil makes more economic 
Sense than last week’s 4d. a gallon increase in the price of 
their petrol. Fuel oil demand is now increasing at the rate 
of 20 per cent a year, while petrol consumption is rising 
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only by about 3 per cent and sales of the standard grades 
are actually falling. To meet the new fuel oil demand all of 
the major oil companies in Britain are making large addi- 
tions to their refinery capacity. Since there is a limit to the 
ficxibility of any refinery, this means that they are going 
to produce more petrol as well. Unless they can dispose of 
all of their additional output of petrol, either at home or 
abroad, at present prices—an achievement which, to judge 
by the present trend in demand, will not be easy—then, if 
refinery profit margins are to be maintained, the prices of 
fuel oil must go up. Fuel oil prices have indeed risen by 
Over I§ per cent since July, 1955, while the retail price 
(including tax) of the standard grade of petrol has risen by 
only about 1 per cent. But fuel oil still fetches only about 
half the price of petrol. Moreover, coal prices have risen 
faster than fuel oil prices during the last fifteen months. 


Camp Bird Thinks Again 


OVES and counter moves go on in the campaign of 

Camp Bird, the mining company, to take over the 
share capital of 18 tin mining companies and redeploy their 
liquid assets. Boards of some of the companies have 
announced a vigorous rejection of the plan and a number of 
companies have proposed to return some of those surplus 
liquid assets to the shareholders. The reaction of the tin 
company shareholders is best described in the Camp Bird 
company’s own words. The company does not disclose the 
number of replies received ; it says that “ over 75 per cent 
of the replies received were in favour of the share exchange 
proposal, but a large number of shareholders consider the 
published basis of exchange inadequate.” Less audacious 
bidders might have retired hurt. The Camp Bird directors, 
among whom Mr John Dalgleish is chairman, have simply 
improved the offer. How long can this auction through 
the columns of the press continue ? Has Mr Dalgleish 
yet reached his limit ? 














| Net § N Value 
| Assets Price | Original Ex, a of 
| per Now Offer | 5 aange; =New 
Share asis Offert 
s. d. sd} ad s. d. 
Mista Tk vegies 13 6 | 21 3 | 15.22 | 4Camp 18 10 
Bird for 3 
Gopeng Cons’d... 6 7% | 12103} | 9 9) 5 for6 ll 9} 
Kent (F.M.S.) ... 3103; 49 | 3 Si SstrWwWi 4 2 
Pengkalen :-— 
Ce ets Keay 15 0 17 103 | 13 103 | 6 for5 16 11} 
Part. Pref. Ord. 5 0 18 9 15 7 4 for 3 18 10 
Rambutan...... 22 O* 28 9 19 53) 2forl 28 3 
Takka Ltd. ..... 17 10}* 7 wl. § Bie aes 2 oe 
Chenderiang..... | 28 7] 19 Oxd 11 9 | 4for3 | 18 10 
* Allowing for return of capital. f Camp Bird taken at 14s. 14d. 


§ Camp Bird taken at 13s. 104d. 


The table shows the liquid assets of those companies in 
respect of which Mr Dalgleish has made new and definitive 
offers. It shows the value of the old offer taking Camp 
Bird at 13s. 10}d., the previously indicated price; the 
value of the new offer taking Camp Bird at last Friday’s 
price of 14s. 43d. ; the net assets of the companies ; and the 
present market prices. It certainly shows an improvement 
in the offer and it equally shows that if Camp Bird suc- 
ceeded in buying at its new prices it would still be buying 
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cheaply. One factor that shareholders in the tin companies 
should not overlook is that the directors of Camp Bird are 
still offering to pay, not in the coin of the realm, but in their 
own shares. If the bids, or some of them, were successful, 
and if a large number of tin shareholders found themselves 
potential sellers of Camp Bird shares, could those shares 
hold the current price ? 


Landlords and Mr Sandys 


ROPERTY shares enjoyed a flicker of activity at the end of 
last week, after Mr Duncan Sandys had declared his 
‘policy of abolishing rent control by stages, but it was only 
a flicker ; investors soon realised the wisdom—on a subject 
as complicated as rent control—of waiting for the wording 
of the bill. Some of them also must have recalled their hopes 
from the Housing Repairs and Rents Act of 1954, and how 
slowly they have been fulfilled. On the other hand, the 
property companies seem well enough pleased with the pros- 
pect that Mr Sandys holds out. They are promised a pro- 
gressive process of abolition of rent control, and they have 
not asked for more. 

What do they hope for from Mr Sandys’s plan? His 
proposals are three. First he will set free from control owner 
occupier houses. There are about five million of these and 
though it is obvious that that number has been swelled by 
sales to sitting tenants during the period of control, it is not 
—at least in the property owners’ view—likely that a large 
reverse process of releasing owner occupier houses for 
letting would begin. Secondly, the Minister foreshadowed 
a possible decontrol of a slice of the high valued houses. The 
present guess is that he may do so by reference to rateable 
value ; if so, decontrol will have to extend rather far down 
the scale of rateable value to be of much use. As the total 
of rent-restricted houses (excluding those in owner- 
occupation) is only § million and as most of the lower 
rated houses are let, release of those with a rateable 
value of over £25 would not make a significant contri- 
bution. It might, in the landlord’s view, be necessary to 
extend decontrol down to an annual value of £18 or even 
£13. Flats let with services form a small proportion of the 
total, but the cost of those services is deducted from the 
rental value before arriving at the rateable value ; many flats 
have thus been brought under rent control without real 
justification and it is argued that flats where the cost of 
service forms a substantial proportion of the rent should be 
pulled out from control. 


What Sort of Ceiling ? 


HERE remains the third and most important class, those 

houses that will for the time being remain in control but 
with new rent ceilings related to current values and main- 
tenance costs. Property owners and the public will have to 
wait for the bill to see whether Mr Sandys will move far 
enough to break down the distortions of a rent control 
system that allows the landlord too little to enable him to 
maintain such properties in repair. Maintenance costs have 
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multiplied three times between 1939 and 1954 and are now 
probably three and a half times the 1939 level. The guess 
is that Mr Sandys, like Mr Macmillan in 1954, wil! Jing 
his increased rent ceiling to rateable value. Under the Mac. 
millan Act, rents were allowed to rise to twice the old gross 
rateable value to meet increased repair costs. But under the 
new revaluation for rating, domestic properties have 
increased in rateable value by only 40 per cent on the 
national average. Hence the new ceilings would have to be 
more than 14 times the new gross value if landlords were 
tw be allowed any higher rents. Such an increase would 
be quite insufficient to encourage them to go in for new 
building. The complications and disappointments that 
have arisen from the Macmillan Act do not encourage any 
faith in rent ceilings based on rigid mathematical formulae. 

One other proposal by Mr Sandys will excite much 
sharper controversy. It is to free all rent-controlled houses 
as they become vacant. From the tenant’s point of view 
it can be fairly argued that this will increase the immobility 
of population, since it will never be possible to move from 
one rent-controlled house to another. The Minister has 
clearly felt—and the landlords naturally agree with him— 
that to have a free market in housing is an overriding 
advantage. 


“Emmies ” Further Recovery 


. 


LecTRIC and Musical Industries has done remarkably 
well to achieve a rise of £465,000 in profits before 

tax in the year ended June 30th. It was a year that 
at the consumer end of the group’s wide range of electrical 
and mechanical products must have been growing increas- 
ingly more difficult. And though taxation has absorbed most 


£000 (years to June 30th) 
Consolidated Results 955-4 1954-5 1S 
Profit before tax ..... 1,076 1,980 2,445 
- 507 1,105 1,500 
ee 546 832 872 

208 326 325 
Dividend per cent..... 10 15 15 


Net profit after tax. 


of the group’s increase in profit the process of raising the 
company from the unhappy situation in which it stood three 
years ago has continued. receive only the 
same total distribution (a dividend of 12} per cent and 
bonus of 24 per cent) and at the market price of 26s. 94. 
at which the 10s. stock units closed on Thursday before 
the announcement the yield is £5 12s. 2d. per cent. 


The Composite Rate 


PROBLEM that has been worrying the building so.'<ss 

all this year has now been settled. The “com si 
rate ” of income tax has been fixed at 5s. 4d. for the current 
financial year compared with 4s. rod. in the £ last yer: 
That is the rate that the societies bear on the interes! ‘2 
they pay “income tax borne by the society.” It is ©2!u- 
lated as an average personal liability of an average bu: Jing 
society investor. The rate is re-negotiated each year 1° ‘i 
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CALDER HALL 


THE WORLD’S FIRST FULL-SCALE ATOMIC POWER STATION 



















The civil engineering and building work at Calder Hall 
is being carried out by Taylor Woodrow for the 


United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 


FROM COMPLEX PLANS to vast, solid reality, the construction of Calder 


Hall has demanded skill and knowledge far beyond the ordinary. 








ree 
the Taylor Woodrow’s wide experience, gathered year by year on major 
and 
gd. projects the world over, has abundantly qualified us to make 
fore ate ; 
our own specialised contribution to the Atomic Age. In step with 
the needs of a changing world, Taylor Woodrow’s activities are 
increasing. So, too, are the opportunities for all who work with us, 
Clients and consultants find that it saves 
time and money to call us into full collaboration 
1e5 Sie 
* of : at the very beginning of any scheme. 
rent ' 
ear. . 
lcu- 
1; 
1ing 10 PARK STREET - LONDON - W.I - GROSVENOR 8871 
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from today on.... 


an entirely new kind 
of service for British 
businessmen, scientists 
and public 


administrators | 


REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC 


THE MOST COMPLETE LARGE SCALE GENERAL PURPOSE ELECTRONIC COMPUTING AND DATA-PROCESSING SYSTEM 


from today on, the Univac Computing Centre at the 
Battelle Institute in Frankfurt is open to serve you. It is 
an exact duplicate of the Centres in New York and Los 
Angeles, which have been serving business, science and 
government for over 2 years. Available on a service-fee 
basis, without capital investment, UNIVAC will help you 
triumph over rising costs and increasing mountains of 


paperwork—will permit the growth and control you 
need. 


what the Remington Rand Univac Computing Centre 
can do for you: This new Centre is prepared to inform 
you on all matters appertaining to electronic computing, 
including appreciation courses for evaluation purposes in 
data-processing ...to solve problems hitherto considered 
insoluble for reasons of complexity or cost...and to 
handle jobs which are now being processed by less 
efficient, less economical means. 

And, if your needs warrant the purchase of a UNIVAC— 


in whatever size and price—the Univac Computing 
Centre will train your own staff to operate it. 


REMINGTON RAND UNIVAC—THE WORLD’S FIRST AND 
ONLY COMPLETE RANGE OF ELECTRONIC DATA. 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS TO BE MASS-PRODUCED 

FOR PRACTICAL, EVERYDAY USE. 


i tt ee 
| UNIVAC can do all these jobs for you 
Statistical Reports Material Accounting 
Production Planning Valuation Studies 

Inventory Studies 
: Billing 


Forecasting 
Engineering Problems 
Pricing and Rate Studies 
Metcorological Studies Sales Reports 
General Accounting Scientific Analyses 
Labour Distribution Population Statistics 
Planning Studies 


| 
ol 


UNIVAC-EUROPE 


if Nas FRANKFURT A/M, GERMANY 
Your enquiries are invited: 
REMINGTON RAND LTD: ELECTRONICS DIVISION: 1/19 NEW OXFORD STREET: LONDON WC! 
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licht of the standard rate of income tax and the allowances 
given in the budget. But the sample on which it is based is 

» drawn at intervals. 

(his happens to be a year for sampling and societies 
ere expecting an increase because the pay packets of their 
rembers must have been better filled and their average 
tax liability higher. The actual increase of 6d. in 
the £ was greater than some of them had foreseen. 
But provision for part at least of the increased cost must 
have been made when the rates charged and paid were 
raised this summer. For the time being at least, societies 
are likely to absorb the increase. But those of them 
that have not yet announced their decision on mortgage 
rates to be charged to old borrowers may find it the final 
straw. As a result of the higher charge for income tax 
the margin between rates charged to borrowers and rates 
paid to shareholders must in the long run be held a trifle 
wider than it otherwise would have been. If, for example, 
the next move in interest rates were downwards, it would 
normally have been expected that rates charged to 
borrowers which are gross could move down rather faster 
than rates paid to subscribers which are net of tax since 
there would be less tax to pay. That narrowing of the 
margin now seems less likely. 

For one society, however, there is an interesting new 
factor in the calculation. The Co-operative Permanent 
Society in August offered old borrowers whose rates would 
otherwise have gone to §} per cent or 6 per cent, the option 
to pay a fixed rate of interest for 7 years of 4 per cent less. 
It is now announced that out of about 100,000 borrowers, 
20,000 accepted the fixed interest option. If the next move 
in interest rates is upwards that will be unfortunate for 
the Co-operative, but if it is downwards there will be a 
useful cushion of fixed interest mortgages on which no 
reduction is due. 


—s <« 


More Business in Cotton Textiles 


RADE in cotton textiles is picking up. The improvement 
T is modest but more than welcome to Lancashire after 
heartbreaking slackness. Since the beginning of August 
order books in spinning and weaving have lengthened by two 
or three weeks’ production. They are still less than com- 
fortable, but merchants and producers seem to think it 
prudent to build up stocks. Thousands of workers have 
been lost and it is possible that output may not expand 
quickly enough and that orders may be lost through 
extended deliveries. The revival began after yarn prices 
were brought into line with prices of cheap United States 
cotton coming from the American government’s stock, and 
the new confidence in raw cotton prices at the lower level 
has encouraged further business. Producers are now getting 
back some of the business they lost to imported Indian grey 
cloth. The subsidy on United States cotton has narrowed 
the disparity between Indian and British cloth prices, and 
Lancashire can offer quicker delivery. But it is as well to 
remember that the improvement in business in the home 
trade is largely seasonal, and that buying by export houses 
owes much to replacement orders against sales of cotton 
textiles under the triangular deals, financed by American 
raw cotton, with Pakistan and Burma (orders under a similar 
deal with Indonesia have not yet got under way). 
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HP Debt Still Falling 


te Treasury, the Board of Trade and the retailers must 
all, strangely enough, be pleased with the August 
returns of hire purchase trading. The paradox arises from 
the fact that contracts now beiMg unwound by regular pay- 
ment of instalments were made when the initial deposits 
were lower than they now are on new hire purchase con- 
tracts. So the volume of retail sales on hire purchase (the 
total retail value of the goods) rose while total hire purchase 
debt continued to fall. Hire purchase debt has fallen every 
month this year ; the index at the end of August stood at 
85 compared with 100 last December, so that the actual 
debt is 15 per cent below the figure of “at least £450 
million” with which the index started. 

The value of weekly retail sales on hire purchase has 
risen slightly every month since April when the index stood 
at 62 ; at the end of August the index was 67—=still much 
below the starting point of 100 last December. Both the 
furniture and furnishing shops and the radio and electrical 
shops not only did an increased hire purchase business in 
August, but did a slightly higher proportion of their total 
trade on hire purchase terms—the furniture shops 40 per 
cent against 37 per cent and the radio shops 25 per cent 
against 24 per cent. An outstanding feature of the latest 
returns is the sharp drop in the direct business of the 
finance houses whose figures are heavily weighted by 
motor vehicles and caravans. The impact of stiffer con- 
trols in the earlier months was less sharp on them than 
on the retailers, partly because the spring and early 
summer is the active time in the motor industry. The index 
of credit extended by finance houses (also based on Decem- 
ber, 1955=100) still stood at 100 in July having touched 
117 in February. In August it plunged to 81, as the 
seasonal movement turned against motors and caravans. 
From the figures of HP Information, which give number of 
contracts and not values, it is a safe guess that it fell further 
in September. 


Banks and HP Collections 


REGRETTABLE dispute that has lately arisen between 

hire-purchase finance houses and the clearing banks 
threatens to involve changes in the channels through which 
many of the smaller instalments payable for consumer goods 
are collected. There is usually direct collection of weekly 
payments, but monthly payments are generally made through 
the banking system—usually by cheque or standing order 
if the hire-purchaser has a banking account, and 
otherwise by cash paid to a bank for credit to the account 
of the finance company. Inevitably the bulk of these over- 
the-counter cash payments, made by strangers to the banks, 
occur at branches (and often at banks) other than those 
at which the accounts of the finance companies are 
kept. Some clearing banks in the past have deliberately 
encouraged these arrangements, in the hope that the non- 
customers using their facilities might eventually open 
accounts. Even so, the banks regard themselves as acting 
for their customers, the finance houses, so that any charge 
for the work involved is made to the finance house, either 
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as a specific fee for each collection or as part of the general 
assessment of charges for working the account as a whole. 

In recent years, however, the huge growth of hire- 
purchase and of this means of payment has created problems 
for the banks, involving not only a great increase in work 
at many branches and in transmission of cash, but often 
severe crowding of offices by non-customers, sometimes 
at peak periods of normal business for customers, The 
clearing banks, after joint discussion of the problem, 
recently decided not to limit these facilities directly, but 
to apply the same kind of concerted charging procedure 
that operates for similar collections made of behalf of 
certain public bodies—such, for example, as the regional 
electricity boards. They have notified the finance houses 
that, as from February 1st next, they will charge the finance 
houses 1s. for each over-the-counter cash collection. This 
will be a higher charge—in some instances perhaps twice 
as high—than has been made by individual banks in those 
cases in which specific charges have been made in the past ; 
but no comparison is possible where, as is possibly the 
more common arrangement, the finance house pays a 
general charge (or keeps an agreed minimum balance) to 
remunerate his bank for the working of the account as a 
whole. The finance houses most concerned are those with 
a large consumer businéss ; they do not dispute the principle 
of making a specific charge, but they regard it as prohibitive 
if it falls upon them, and have asked the clearing banks 
to adopt the Scottish system of charging the person who 
lodges the payment. The banks, however, have insisted 
upon adhering to the principle of looking to their customers 
for payment, and will not run the risk of the trouble and 
embarrassment that might arise if they tried to collect 
fees from non-customers. Faced with this deadlock, the 
Financial Houses Association is considering advising its 
members to instruct their debtors to pay by other means. 
This presumably implies that the queues at the banks may 
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soon be transferred to the postal-order desks at the Po, 
Offices. Will there be a head-on collision with the queues fy, 
Premium bonds ? 


The John Sergeant and Auris 


UTSIDE military aviation the gas turbine has ay ye 

had no sudden, spectacular triumphs of application, 
though its remarkable appetite for the most disparate low 
calorific fuels from natural gas to peat makes it, in theory, 
the most versatile prime mover yet. As a static generator— 
for example, to drive pipeline pumping stations—it has 
been used for some time ; for the propulsion of cars, |oco- 
motives and ships, a growing volume of development work 
and experimentation has been going on for more than a 
decade, but on the whole the theoretical merits of the gas 
turbine have yet to be exploited by land and sea transport 
on a commercial scale. The arrival at Southampton last 
weekend of the 7,280 ton (gross) cargo liner fohn Sergeant 
on her maiden voyage from the United States marks a 
significant stage in this development. For the fohn Sergeant 
can lay claim to being the first pure gas turbine merchant 
ship, although it is not entering into business as such (and 
carries a small “ get-you-home” steam turbine should the 
main plant fail). This is a Liberty ship converted specially 
by the Federal Maritime Administration at a cost of 
$3 million, is run by the United States Lines for the Military 
Transportation Service, and is to be used primarily as a 
floating test bed. 

The United States is a comparatively late comer in the 
marine gas turbine field (as distinct from its lead in applying 
nuclear power to marine propulsion). The first vessel to be 
propelled at sea by a gas turbine was in fact a British 
naval gunboat as far back as "1947; it was powered 
by a Metropolitan-Vickers engine and naval research 
has been progressing steadily since both here and in 
France. On the commercial side Shell Tankers have 
been using a turbine to provide part of the power to propel 
the 12,250 deadweight ton Auris since 1951, also as 4 
floating test bed. After more than 20,000 hours at sea, the 
Auris has now gone to Birkenhead to have its 1,200 hp 
gas turbine and three diesel engines replaced by a 5,500 hip 
gas turbine unit. When the refit is over in about a year’s 
time this will also qualify as a pure gas turbine vessel (it has 
already crossed the Atlantic on the gas turbine alone). But 
the Auris will differ from the fohn Sergeant in at least two 
respects arising from the way each tackles two of the more 
recent development snags—transmission of the drive aster 
and the fouling of the turbine blades from the use of !ow 
grade residual fuels at high temperatures. The Auris Wi! 
use an ingenious double reduction gearing system recent! 
developed by Pametrada to provide reverse drive, whe:<ss 
the John Sergeant employs a reversible-pitch prope 
which Shell considers too complicated and difficu’ 
maintain to assure reliability. Shell also claims to 
overcome the other problem by using Nimonic }! 
immune from corrosion, and by injecting powdered adc 
into the fuel by a microscopic mixing device that ' 
under development. The fohn Sergeant, on the other bh." 
appears to have avoided this problem, at least on its “> 
eastbound passage, by using diesel oil. 
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World-wide technical collaboration 


in electrical engineering development 


THE 
DRIVER-HARRIS 
ORGANISATION 











Close liaison between the companies of the Driver-Harris 
world-wide organisation is a very real and active policy. It 
continues to yield am impressive dividend of technical 
progress, 


The liaison is expressed in regular communication and 
exchange of visits between technologists, a pooling of know- 
ledge on every fresh aspect of wire-drawing technique, and 
continuous research along parallel lines between the labora- 
tories and manufacturing plants in the United Kingdom, 
United States, Eire, France, Italy, Austria and Spain. 


The result of that collaboration is a succession of advances 
in the production of nickel-alloy resistance materials of 
profound importance to all development in the electrical 
engineering world. : 


BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 


MANCHESTER 15 








“ The greatest name in 


electrical resistance materials ” 
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500,000 


Fenner Taper-Lock 
V-Belt pulleys 


are now in use 
without a failure 


Dy a, aovvebbonn peng 
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J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 








FROM FIRE? 


What compensation can cover the ruinous aftermath 
of fire, the long unpredictable delay while premises and 
plant are restored? ‘Take action against loss of life, 
THe property, and goodwill—before it is too 
late ! There is only one remedy for fire 
—adequate protection. 


PROTECT YOUR BUSINESS WITH 


freety- . 
to Dept. B-10 
9 GROSVENOR 
ENS. LONDON, 


FIRE APPLIANCES 





When visiting the Motor Show 
SEE THE PYRENE STAND 384 
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A distinctive contribution (0 


the art 0 gracious livin 


PLAYER’S 


“ERP EC TOS FENOS® 


PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 15/6 100's 31/- 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50’s 12/6 100's 25/- 
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ssoeeees EXTRUSION 


FORGING --------.--- 


Lubricating and Hundreds of processes — intricate and 
simple—in engineering today have been 
quickened and improved by the use of 
‘dag’ dispersions of colloidal graphite. 
Their unique properties provide a low- 
friction wear-resistant “graphoid surface” 
which solves lubrication and parting 
problems involving high temperatures, 
extreme pressures and excessive 
friction. Consult us about possible 
applications for ‘dag’ dispersions 

in your manufacturing process. 


DISPERSIONS 


ACHESON COLLOIDS LTD. 
18 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


parting media 
for ALL 
engineering 


processes 
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none woes wes — 





He wore his ‘Burberry’ 


A ‘Burberry’ is a loyalist. It will enjoy a showery day in r's 
and stubble, under a dripping cap, with a dozen cartridges '" 
each cool dry pocket. And it will appear next morning at the 
Cabinet Offices, serene and smooth under a bowler. 


‘Burberry 


‘By appointment to Her Majesty the Queen Weatherproofers 


‘Burberry’ is the registered trade-mark of Burberrys Limited, 
of the world’s Sinest weatherproofs. From 7 gns. From Burber 
the Haymarket and appointed retailers throughout the coun!r) 
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The Steel Industry’s Fleet 


+ was in August, 1951, that the British steel industry 
| committed itself to a policy of building specialised 
saips to import its increasing requirements of iron ore: 
today it has 11 of them in operation and nearly 60 
more are on order. The industry’s wholly owned importing 
agency, British Iron and Steel Corporation (Ore) Ltd., is 
part-owner of nine now in operation and will have an 
interest in 17 of those still to be built; the other ore 
carriers have been built by private shipowners who have 
time charters guaranteed for their ships even before the 
keels are laid: The industry’s shift into specialised shipping 
continues: orders for five, to cost about £5 million, have 
been placed with British shipyards during the last fortnight. 

The eleven ships that are now operating on BISC (Ore)’s 
behalf will be able to bring about 14 million tons of ore 
a year into Britain; when the whole specialised ore fleet 
comes into operation by about 1960, its annual importing 
capacity will be about 9 million tons a year. This will 
probably cover about 45 per cent of the industry’s require- 
ments ; its current imports of about 144 million tons of 
foreign ore a year may well be of the order of 20 million 
tons a year by then. The rate of steel expansion in this 
country, based on pig iron, is likely to be greater than 
the increase that can be achieved in utilising Britain’s own 
large resources of low-grade ore, so that the dependence 
upon rich ores from abroad will tend to increase. 

Two main considerations have weighed with the industry 
in this investment in its own specialised shipping. The 
first is the sharp and unexpected competition it has had to 
meet on several occasions during the war from the demands 
for shipping tonnage of the transatlantic coal trade— 
which now seem likely to continue rather more steadily. 
The second is the technical advantage to be gained from 
operating specialised ships designed for the ports between 
which ore will be carried; this involves a concomitant 
investment in port handling facilities, in which the industry 
is also engaged. The iron ore carriers in which the British 
industry is now investing are mostly of the order of about 
12,000-1§,000 dw tons. This is considerably larger than 
the size of ship in which ore tends to be carried now, and 
will offer operating economies—though none is of the size, 
some 20,000-2§,000 tons, that from a technical point of 
view might offer the maximum advantages in ore movement. 


Free Market in Sugar 


yes Sugar Board to be set up under the Sugar Act 1956 
was formally established this week with the appoint- 
ment of the fourth member of the board. Only the 
chairman, Sir George Dunnett, and the vice-chairman are 
full-time members ; the other two are part-time. The main 
functions of the board are to buy the Commonwealth raw 
sugar that the British government contracts to take in at a 
fixed price ; to sell that sugar to private traders at the 
market price ; and to make the payments necessary to the 
British Sugar Corporation, which buys and refines the 
domestic beet crop, to enable it to fulfil the guaranteed 
price for beet. It is frankly and officially a loss-making 
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body. The market price will usually be lower than the 
fixed price and the loss is to be recouped by a surcharge on 
all imported sugar. The board will begin to operate, and 
the surcharge to be levied, on January 1st next year. 

Imports of sugar will then be restored to private hands, 
and the sugar trade will be able to reopen a futures market 
based on Britain’s import and international trade in-raw 
sugar. Talks between the board and representatives of 
the trade here and in the Commonwealth started some 
time ago. The contracts by which the board buys in the 
country of origin and sells fob must be completed soon, 
for the board will shortly have to begin selling sugar for 
delivery in the New Year if buyers are to be able to book 
freight. The arrangements for reopening the London 
market have yet to be completed, but the trade is still 
hoping that it will be possible to begin futures trading 
before the end of the year. 


Rhodesian Steel Revives 


FTER fairly lengthy discussions, agreement in principle 
has now been reached upon the partial de-nationalisa- 
tion of the small iron and steel works at Que Que and 
Buluwayo in Southern Rhodesia and their further develop- 
ment by a consortium of British and African steel and 
mining companies in which the Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment and the Colonial Development Corporation will be 
represented. The companies likely to be involved are 
Lancashire Steel, Stewarts and Lloyds, the Anglo 
American Corporation, Messina (Transvaal) Development 
Company, Rhodesian Selection Trust and the British South 
Africa Company ; they will probably take over most of the 
equity, the Government retaining most of its current invest- 
ment as debentures in the new company. , 
It is planned to spend £8 million to build coke ovens, 
sinter plant, a blast furnace, two extra open-hearth furnaces 
and to re-model the rolling mills at the works, as well as to 
develop the ore reserves in the country owned by the 
Southern Rhodesian Government and the Messina Com- 
pany. The initial capacity planned is about 150,000 
ingot tons of crude steel plus about 250,000-300,000 tons 
of pig iron for sale ; this compares with a present capacity 
of about 35,000 ingot tons plus a little pig iron for sale. 
As the steel melting and rolling capacity is brought in, 
crude steel output would rise to something over 300,000 
ingot tons a year and finished steel output to some 
250,000 tons. Lancashire Steel will itself erect a wire- 
drawing mill in the area, importing wire rods from Britain 
until such time as the finishing capacity of the new 


Rhodesian Iron and Steel Corporation Limited is eventually 


enlarged to include a rod mill. 


Exchange Control Forms Slashed 


N important simplification of exchange control formalities 

for small transactions that comes into effect on 
Monday will reduce the number of forms to be completed 
and examined by some 1,300,000 a year. The limit of 
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exemption from form-filling declarations for exports to non- 
sterling countries (within the sterling area there are no 
formalities) is being raised from £250 to £500 for each 
transaction ; this will eliminate about 300,000 forms a year 
and will cut the number of export forms by about 37 per 
cent—but will affect only about 6 per cent (by value) of 
the relevant exports. At the same time, no exchange control 
form will be required for payments of {£250 or less for 
imports or to discharge commercial debts or professional 
fees, to residents outside the sterling area. This will 
eliminate’ 400,000 forms a year covering imports (about 
50 per cent of the forms, but affecting less than 2 per cent 
of imports by value) and 600,000 forms covering “ invisible ” 
payments (45 per cent by number and 1} per cent by 
value). In the export field this change, together with the 
relaxation made earlier this year, has cut the number of 
forms by three-quarters. For private gifts in kind, declara- 
tions are still required when the value exceeds £25. 

These welcome changes relate solely to the formalities. 
There has been no new relaxation of the rules governing 
the release of foreign exchange or permission to make 
sterling payments to non-sterling residents, and the obliga- 
tion to account for export proceeds remains unchanged. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Cunard Steam-Ship have raised the 
interim ordinary dividend from 23 to 3 per cent, but this 
increase does not imply any increase in the total payment 
for the current year. Last year the total ordinary dividend 


was IO per cent. 
* 


Following the new procedure, announced last June, for 
keeping the borrowings of the Exchange Equalisation 
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Account more nearly in line with its requirements in finane. 
ing holdings of foreign exchange, the Account has repaid 
£50 million to the Exchequer. In consequence of the los; 
of gold in recent months, the accumulated sterling holding; 
(which are re-lent to the Treasury against “ tap” bills) hag 
obviously become to that extent excessive. 


* 


The Pescara free piston engine has featured in two notable 
contracts this week. Three are to be installed in a new 
8,000 deadweight ton ore carrier ordered by Scottish Ore 


Carriers from Lithgows, Glasgow, to drive its 2,500 shaft 


hp gas turbine, and ICI has ordered fifteen 1,000 hp free 


piston engines to drive, through gas turbines, several rotary 
compressors at a new chemical plant in its Billingham 


Division. The ore carrier appears likely to be the first 


British merchant ship to be equipped with the engine and 


the ICI contract should herald the rapid development here 
of the Pescara as an industrial power plant. The Pescara 
is a French invention and is manufactured here by Free 
Piston Engine, a new subsidiary of Associated British En- 
gineering, which holds the British rights. It is a remarkably 


economic engine, using the reciprocating action of a con- 


ventional piston—not to drive a crankshaft—but to produce 
gas for a gas turbine. 


* 


The Bank of Canada raised its discount rate on Thursday 


from 34 to 34 per cent, making the sixth rise since August, 


1955. 
* 


The Board of Trade index of prices of basic materials, 
excluding fuel, rose by 0.8 per cent in September to 157.1 
(June 30, 1949=100), owing mainly to a rise of eight per 
cent in raw wool. The index for all manufactured products 
other than food, fuel and tobacco again rose slightly by 
0.2 per cent to 136.1. 








Company Notes 





TANGANYIKA CONCES- 
$10ONS. Unless the market in copper, 
in cobalt and in the other base metals were 
to break much further than people in those 
trades envisage, “ Tanks ” must remain on 
a rising tide of earnings. The price of the 
10s. units at 156s. 3d. and the yield at 4$ 
per cent recognise that long range hope 
for the company, whatever opportunities it 
may have missed in the past. The profit 
comes mainly from the holding of 179$770 
Union Miniére ordinary shares, roughly 
143 per cent of the equity of the Belgian 
Congo’s great and growing copper, cobalt 
and uranium enterprise. Union Miniére 
this year raised its dividend from 1600 frs. 
per one-tenth of a share to 2200 frs., and 
the increase accounts for nearly all the 
£982,000 rise in “ Tanks ” own net profit. 
It may be a tragedy that the investment 
was sold down from 45 per cent to 14} per 
cent and the Eenguela Railway built with 
the proceeds, but that railway is one of 
the few railways in the world that does pay 
an ordinary dividend—tro per cent. From 





the preliminary statement of “Tanks” it 
appears that that dividend has not been 
increased this year, but the profit on the 
redemption of Benguela Railway deben- 


Years to July 31, 
1955 1956 
£ £ 
3,000,830 3,982,612 
100,000 127,500 
di 147,570 147,570 
Ordinary dividend 2,631,988 3,448,271 
Ordinary div. (per cent)... 70 90 
Additional Items: 
Provision for Tangan- 
yika Holdings written 
back 100,000 nil 
Benguela Railway 
benture Int. arrears 
received ee: 
Tax adjustments 
Loan Issue Expenses ... 
Carried forward 


Net profit after tax....... 
Rhodesian tax 


579,302 nil 
Dr. 279,511 472 
51,317 nil 
1,903,290 2,290,533 


tures carried to capital reserve has risen 
from £168,700 to £506,000, which seems 
to mean that the parent company owning 
all the debentures and 90 per cent of the 
ordinary capital has taken rising earnings 


out via the tax-free route of doing three 
years debenture redemption in one 

Thanks to Union Miniére “ Tanks ” has 
raised its final dividend from §s. 6d. © 
7s. 6d., making 9s. per unit (9o per cent) 
compared with 7s. (70 per cent) a year 
earlier. It carries forward an unappro- 
priated profit of £2.3 million, compared 
with £1.9 million. A further appreciable 
build-up in the group goes on meanwhile, 
in particular through the company’s halt 
holding in Tanganyika Holdings, which 's 
not yet paying a dividend, but which hoids 
a substantial investment in Rhodesti- 
Katanga. As always the value of “ [Tanks 
10s. ordinary shares in the London market 
is much below their break-up based on the 
Brussels prices of Union Miniére. 0 
that basis the value of “ Tanks ” ordinaty 
is about £9 per share. 


+ 


HORLICKS. Following th: 
rise in profits reported last year the | 
of Horlicks for the year to Marc® 
again shows a substantial increase 

group’s profit before tax is £796,035 
compares with £749,157 last year, 5u' 
figure included a profit from the > 
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fixed assets amounting to £70,305. Several 
possible sources of the increase were men- 
tioned in Mr O. P. Horlick’s statement last 
year; advertising has been pressed further 
through commercial television ; the busi- 
ness in the United States has been over- 
hauled to meet the severe competition 
experienced in that market and new 
markets have been sought in South 
America. 

Taxation absorbs £439,025 this year, 
compared with £408,625, and after a small 
adjustment in respect of minority interests 
the net profit has risen by £16,895 to 
{357.738. A new item, “ special provision 
for depreciation” takes £200,000 of 
that; last year “miscellaneous reserves ” 
accounted for £161,812. A surplus of 
£66,812 arising on the cancellation of 
promissory notes has been allocated to 
reserves. 

The § per cent bonus, which was added 
last year to the total of ordinary dividend 
of 30 per cent, has been maintained so 
that dividends again absorb £125,781 and 
the balance carried forward rises from 
{£159,084 to £202,060. The §s. units at 
22s. 6d. yield £7 1§s. 7d. on the dividend 
of 3§ per cent. 


* 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM. 
As shareholders of Trinidad Petroleum 
Development consider the bid that British 
Petroleum had made for their shares (one 
BP for each three TPD) they have the 
advantage of the dividend and profit state- 
ment of Trinidad Petroleum for the year 
ended July 31st. The final dividend that 
they will retain if they accept the exchange 
of shares, is 283 per cent, tax free, just the 
equivalent of the 50 per cent gross that 
was foreshadowed. It makes a total dis- 
tribution of 333 per cent, tax free, com- 
pared with 23 per cent a year ago. In 
what may well be its last year of separate 
existence the company has certainly done 
well. Production rose from 3.4 million 
barrels to 4.1 million ; trading profit from 
{2,024,387 to £2,598,399; and the net 
profit after tax from £403,096 to £662,174 
The last figure slightly exaggerates the 
improvement, for it includes an over- 
provision of £40,000 of tax from 1954-55. 


There does not seem in these figures any 
fact that should cause shareholders of 
TPD to alter their judgement. Their 
prospects have been adequately described 
to them and their fate if they do not accept 
the offer will still, in fact, if not mathe- 
matically, be in the hands of the liquidator 
of British Controlled Oilfields, who holds 
half of TPD, and those who advise him. 
Those who might have some cause for 
complaint are the ordinary shareholders of 
British Controlled Oilfields. The prospect 
now seems to be that the company’s bank 
loan could be wiped out over a reasonable 
period with its dividends from TPD. In 
liquidation the BCO ordinary stock might 
then get something. Liquidation now 
means that, on paper at least, the ordi- 
nary stock is worthless, but the liquida- 
tor is already installed. 


* 
GREAT UNIVERSAL 
STORES. Mr. Isaac Wolfson, the 


chairman of Great Universal Stores, circu- 
lates his address with the accounts, but 
shareholders who attended the meeting 
this week got two additional titbits. Mr 
Wolfson disclosed that group trading 
results for the first six months of the 
current year, which ends on March 31st, 
compared satisfactorily both as to retail 
turnover and as to trading profit with the 
same period last year. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances he believed that results for 
the whole year would be satisfactory. 
GUS, with a record profit of over £20 
million for the first time, in a year when 
hire purchase restrictions have reduced the 
proportion of the group’s sales done on 
hire purchase from 20 per cent to 14.1 per 
cent, has certainly shown its adaptability 
to changing conditions of trade. It has 
managed to change over from hire pur- 
chase to sales for cash or on short credit 
terms over a much wider variety of mer- 
chandise. 

But Mr Wolfson still has one skeleton in 
his cupboard. It concerns the preference 
dividend arrears of some of the group’s 
subsidiaries. Under fire on this point at 
the meeting he expressed the hope that the 
arrears would be cleared by next March. 
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EXCHANGE 
October 3lst 
October 3ist 
October 23rd 


LONDON STOCK 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day : 


DEALINGS in the new LCC loan, which 
was over-subscribed last Friday, began at 
% premium on Monday and the continued 
firmness of the gilt-edged market brought 
a rise to § premium on Wednesday. Short 
and medium-dated Government stocks 
were favoured by buyers, 2} per cent 
Savings 1964/67 gaining 14 to 7914 and 
3 per cent Funding 1966/68 {% to 80}. 
Industrials have been slightly more active, 
but price changes were small. 

Canadian banks have improved and 
brewery shares have risen following the 
succession of take-over bids. Watney 
deferred gained 2s. 9d. to 61s. 9d. and 
Teacher rose 2s. 6d. to 31s. 3d. on renewed 
rumours of a bid. There was a sharp 
recovery in electrical shares, C. A. Parsons 
jumping 5s. 3d. to 93s. 3d. on Wednesday. 
Decca improved Is. 3d. to 28s. 3d. and 
Thorn 1s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. Lyons “A” 
weakened further to 79s. 44d., but stores 
were generally firm. J. and F. Stone rose 
3S. to 318. 6d. in anticipation of the results, 
Hepworth “A” jumped 8s. to 32s. 6d. 
and Currys spurted 3s. 3d. on Wednesday 
to 25s. 6d. Smith’s Stamping rose 4s. 4}d. 
following the results to sos. A reversal of 
the steady downward trend in steel shares 
occurred on Monday; Stewarts and 
Lloyds recovered to 59s. 9d. after 
touching 55s. 10}d., and Dorman Long 
recovered to 26s. 4}d. after 24s. 74d. 
Property shares improved following the 
Minister’s declaration on rent control. 
Suez Canal shares were active and higher 
following the company’s meeting. 

Tin shares have improved following 
firm bids by Camp Bird and the 
announcement of capital repayments. 
Ipoh rose 2s. to 32s. 3d. on Wednesday 
and Tronoh gained 1s. 44d. to 11s. 74d. xd. 
Coppers were also active, Rhodesia- 
Katanga advancing further to 51s. 9d., but 
Tanganyika Concessions, which rose to 
156s. 3d. before the results, declined 
slightly to 155s. after the announcement. 
Rubbers have again been firm and tea 
shares have been quiet. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 ns as r 7 : “ay 
ix 
Ord. | ‘int.t | Cons. | OF 
‘1% 
Oct. 11. 176-3 | 92-90 4-16 6-06 
io ae 176-1 | 92-90 4-16 6-06 
pi? + 177-2 | 93-09 4-74 6-02 
ic a 177-2 | 93-07 4-74 6-03 
on th ee 177-9 | 93-09 4-74 6-00 
Bargains marked 
1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 1956 
(Jan, 3) | (Jan. 3)} Oct. 11] 8,105 
» Low.| 169-7 | 92-65 » 12) 8,068 
Mar. 8); (Oct.1)] ,, 15/| 10,718 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 16) 9,329 
(July 21)) (Jan. 7)}] ,, 17} 9,302 
» Low.) 175-7 | 98-23 
(Mar. 15)\(Sept. 2) 














* July 1,.1935=100. t+ 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


, TINDS : | _Net Gross : | . 
Prices, Jan. 1] BRI TSH FUNDS Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield oe 1 956 | aa — ORDINARY oct tlc 
to Oct. 17, 1956 AND Oct. 10, Oct. 17,| Oct, 11, | Oct. 17, | tOct- 27 Dividends | STOCKS Oct. 10,0 
: GUARANTEED 1956 1956) 1956 | 4956" [Hin DL (a) (b) (c) | | 1956 | | 
High | Low STOCKS § 1g ow 
7 : er = % % \STEEL & ENGINEERING 
& 2 101) 85/6 | 64/- 8 1 a\Babcock & Wilcox £1. 
415 5i1] 13/- 9/4 14 4 aCammell Laird 5/-.. 
14 101} 35/- 8 3 a Dorman Long {1 
54/9 34a} 85 Guest Keen N’fold £1. 
55/6 4 a| 6 6Metal Box £1 
15/- 5 aStewarts & Lloyds £1. 
48/- 34/3 8 b| 4 aSummers (John) {1... 
58/- | 3 aSwan Hunter {1 ..... 
49/9 / 845, 4 aUnited Steel £1...... 
44/1 / 2$a Vickers £1 
TEXTILES 
24/6 | | 4 aBradtord Dyers /1... 
23/74 / | § bBrit. Celanese {1..... 
25/103 / | 6}bCoats(j & P.) £1.... 
44/- 6 bCourtaulds £1 
21/3 | 5a 5 bFine Spinners {1 
30/- 746, 5 aLanes. Cotton £] 2 
33/3 a 10 bPatons & Baldwins {1 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
22/44 | 3a Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
9/- | 4a British Motor 5/- 
44/3 |  § 6 Ford Motor 41 
49/3 | 3 aHawker Siddeley {1.. 
49/43 12$c Leyland Motors {1... 
115/10) 5 1246 Rolls-Royce £1 
Suops & STORES 
18/10} / |  $ aBoots Pure Drug 5/-. 14 
41/4) Tia Debenhams 10/- 40 
44/9 /9 4746Gt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-.) 35 
T1/13 | 324b\'Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 60 
25/104 + 124a United Drapery 5/-..) 2) 
64/104) 53/103 20 a Woolworth 5/- 





Ss. Gd. 





98 i ’ Funding 2} ze 2 7 98 }3 
95} 3 Ww ar Loan 3° o-Ps | 82 95} 
91 1s Funding 24° 5 91% 
100 % Qj [Exchequer 5° | 9998 
| 7 Conversion 4°; "57-58... «| ; 97% 
Serial Funding 23% ‘ : 97 33 
Conversion 2% °58-F 59. os . Tt 3 i 
Exchequer 2% 1960..... } 3 91 
Exchequer 3% 1960.....| ¥ 94% 
Savings Bonds 3% *55-65.| ' 85 i 
Funding 4 783 
Funding pi 85i*{ 
Savings Bonds 3% '60-70. | 76% 
Conversion 43° , 1962. 984 
Exchequer 3° ”62-63. 914 
Exchequer 24° 63 64. 85}* 
Savings Bonds 24% 64 é7| : 79%* 
Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 133 
Victory 4% 20-16 | 90% 
Funding 3% '66- 803 
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3 7 
3 0 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
re) 
3 
7 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Conversion 34% 1969.... 832 : 
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2 
2 
2 
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Treas. 3}% °'77-80 17 17% 
Treas. 34% ‘T79- 16% 
Redemption 3% '86-96... 674 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 76 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. '57.. 78} 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. '52 12 
Conv. 34% aft. April 61.. | 10% 
Treas. 3% aft. April ’66.. | 61} 
Consols 24% | 523 
Treas. 2}°% aft. April ’75. 4 52} 
Br. Elec. 44%, *67- 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73 
Br Elec. 3% °74- 
Br. Elec. 

Br. Elec. 34% 

Br. Gas 4% 

Br. Gas 34°), 

Br. ¢ 7as 3% 

Br. Trans. 3% i 


wwe & ov’ 
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2 
61 
9 
13 
12 
15 
3 
7 
17 
17 
8 
1 
15 
14 
0 
5 
4 
6 
8 
4 
4 
17 
16 
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OIL 

183/9 99/- 410 } British Petroleum {1.1463 1439 

117/9 | 63/- 5 a Burmah {1 93/1} nan * 
874 | £58 6 a) 14 b Royal Dutch 100 f1,..' ¢ £824 

171/- (103/ 413}bShell Reg. £1 155/74 162 6 

SHIPPING 
38/- | 28/6 as ... Brit. &Com’wealth 10/- 36 
27/- | 20/4) | 3 aCunard 1 | 23.6 


905 | ; Br. Trans. 4% ° MISCELLANEOUS 
733 | 67 “\Br. Trans. 3% 5 15/3 | %/- .E 63 


{e) To earliest date. ({) Flat yield. ” To latest latest date. * Ex dividend. re ree ) iT Assoc. Port. Cem. (1. a 
t Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 54/9 8)OB.L.C.C. £1 - 489 499 


7 81/104 4 a Brit. Aluminium {1 . 65 74 | 

Prices, 1955 yews, 1a. 5 TRUSTEE Price, Price, | Yield, | 60/- t10ga Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- 54/- | 54- 
jtoOct.17,1956 STOCKS AND Oct. 10, Oct. 17,) Oct. 17, 3 3 aCanadian Pacific $25. $65 $65} 

High | Low | High Low FOREIGN BONDS 1956 1956 1956 144% Decca Record 4/—..... 26/10} 28 9 
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1 
3 
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7 
2 
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6 
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a ’ 24a Dunlop Rubber 10/-.| 16/6 | 16 9 
| | , 4a Enehsh Elect, £1 | 45/- 46 3 
945 Aust. 33% "65-69 ....) 754 754 9} General Elect. {1 43.9 
101g | 72 Ceylon 4% °73-75.... 75 aetaet / ja 4 almp. Chemical {1. 40°35 
N. Zealand 4% °76-78. 844 62/9 12 84a Imp. Tobacco £1 48 47 6 
L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. . $211 's14j c'$3-75c Inter. Nickel n. p.v.. 
Liverpool 3% '54-64. . 64/6 = 50/- 12 b = T4a London Brick £1 
M.Wtr.‘B’3% 34-2003 /6 | 64a MonsantoChemicals5/- 23/- 
Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89 = | Tate & Lyle 41 62 6 
German 7% 1924.... | | '  6}a'Tube Investments fi. 55/7} 55 
210 German 5}$% 1930... 5 a Turner & Newall £ = - 100 73 
226 Japan 5% 1907 226 | 9326 Unilever £1 74 6 
254 | | 2753 | 247} ‘Japan 54% Conv. 1930, 269} t1lislUnited Molasses 10/2.| 96/3 | 34.3 
t740'Cons. Teae& Lands £1.) 25/6 25 6 
Prices, Jan. 1] Last Two - a we m 2/104 +. & @ 15 bLondonAsiaticRbr.2/- 2/14 2 1h 
to Oct. 17, 1956 Dividends ORDINARY rice, , , | 61/9 ie ba 30 > United Sua Betong 41 50/- | 50 
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os . Oct. 10,Oct. 17, 
High | Low | (@) () () | STOCKS 1956 || 1956 ee 


~ 
wo: 
Hal 
oo 


8 50 b Anglo-Amer. 10/-.. PS 
135/ 4 “130 D 80 a\De Beers 5/- Def. Reg. 100 - 101 3 
96/1 : 67/6 ws. |. '|Free State Geduld 5/- 88/9 88 9 
50/6 | 35/— - | 1240 12$a Randfontein {1 35 5 
10/11} 8/6 28 ¢ 30 cLondon Tin 4/-. Es 
6 = 3s | 262}¢ | 75 a Rhokana {1......... 43} | 434 


oe 


x) 


POUWNOWWOD—-°> 


% | Banxs & Discount 
5 a Barclays {1 
6 a Lioyds‘A’ {5,£1}pd.. 
9 a\Midiand {1, fully pd. . - a8 
9 a\N. Prov, ‘B’ £5, “£1 pd.) 64 
8 a\Westmstr‘B’/4, £ljpd. 70 
24a\Alexanders £1 3 
5 a)Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1 
6}a|Union Disc. £1 
4 a\Bare. (D.C.O.) £1 . 
Tha\Chart. Bk. of India fl 36 
INSURANCE 
29 16f | = 12ha 37h Leg. & Gen. £1 26} 
“at 19§ 4746) +20 a\Pearl £1, fully pd 205 
48 403 igh wes c\Prudential ‘A’ ss 3 42* 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
1196 106/- | 10 a Bass {1 118 /9 
24/10}, 19/9 a) 11}6\Distillers 6/8 20/9 | 
45/104) 38/6 | c| 10 a Guinness 10/- 39/44 - 39/44 
16/- | 61/- | Tal 14 aw hitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1 68/6 | 69/- | 


50/- 41/14 

589 60/3 
72/44 61/- 
70/- | 59/9 
17/9 | 66/6 
43/6 28/- 
46/- 29/3 
50/- 40/6 
35/9 30/6 
41/9  33/- 
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New York Closing Prices 


| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
2 4 10 #17 
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$ 
s0f lam. Smelting. 52 Inter, Pape: 
Am. Viscose . “| Hi Nat. Distil! 
334 \Cel. of Am.. .| 15 sears Rot 
Chrysler | 76 Shell... . 
“ Gen, Elec.. 59§ Btd. Oil of 
tand. Gas . - p \Gen. Motors . | 47} IU.S. Steel 
United Corp, ; \GoodVear .... Te | 74% [Westing! 
V. Union | 185 | T§ |Inter. Nickel .|104} 103} W oolwort 
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* Ex dividend. +t Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim divid j vi , + ae . 
(2) On 16%. (h) On 8%. (i) On 174% Tax tree Gh den. (O) Final dividend. {c) Year's dividend. (4) On 324%. (e) To earliest dat 


(!) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (v) On 15% Tax free. (w) On 14%. (y) On 9%. (2) 0 
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The following list shows the most recent 


date on which each statistical page appeared. 





























: * BriTIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... Sept. 29th Western Europe : 
a ] Ss ] C ~) Production and Consumption Oct 6th Production and Trade...... Sept. 29th 
| EEE AG This week British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 6th 
External Tr adde...ceccosccccccese Sept. 22nd Western Europe : 
| Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
| Industrial Profits .............. Oct. 13th UIE MIE ciccachecctbusues Sept. 22nd 
WUD SB iilswncssantdvpotnnal Oct. 13th 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit — potas —— 
1953 | 1954 1955 July Aug. Sept. June July Aug. | Sept. 
TOTAL MANPOWER() | 
Working population : | 
Fotal . . + eslsvrea teed Cells eae bas cee adcehie 000s 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,912 | 23,954 | 24,039 | 24,051 | 23,989 | 24,012 | 24,097 
Mee ... so io se Ae RAKE Oe eb aaa Rohe eae 2 15,883 15,974 | 16,084] 16,098 | 16,144 | 16,141] 16,136 16,143 16,193 | 
Wont «occ chin Halse kab c5ee Bes Rec tN Es ac eu . 7,490 7,693 7,828 7,856 7,895 | 17,910 7,853 7,869 7,904 
Den GONE 2k Sea 6nd TCS C6 Ces ond Cis eeecs is 865 | 839 803 798 793 | 790 761 757 777 
Civil employment : 
eS DR a Een SS Per ee ee Pee Eee Ee ‘a 22,238 | 22,604 , 22,933 | 22,976 | 23,058 | 23,063 | 23,031 23,055 | 23,095 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............... a 1,087 | 1,074 1,066 1,076 1,082 1,072 1,042 1,052 1,057 | 
ee ek Ore ree a 877 | 867 862 860 860 858 861 860 861 
Building and COREPRCUMME oo ic cdc ccccsccccescse 6 1,437 | 1,453 1,486 1,489 1,495 1,494 1,515 1,518 1,511 
Dictriiii Ge wb as F006 ooh osc ccc ececcecss a 2,664 | 2,743, 2,811 2,821 2,837 2,834 2,842 2,856 2,867 
Public SONI ES 3 oi No0's Ce ER cc ndceic cavt “ 1,320 1,326 1,289 1,289 1,289 1,288 1,291 1,291 1,290 
Manufacturing industries ............cceceeees a 8,746 8,976 9,206 9,212 9,257 9,306 9,234 9,212 | 9,231 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT(') | | 
Increase or decrease since June, 1954: 
Employees in engineering(*) ............s.ee0: os — 125 | + 190] + 185; + 213} + 244] + 228 | + 205 | 
% »» consumer goods industries(*) ..... io — 67 - Bj]--1/+ T+ Mi— Wi — 21 
UNEMPLOYMENT | 
By duration : 
All daratign-“TE <b digo 5.0 85% cd cae casececes is 342-0 284-8 232-2 184-9 199-7 202-2 222-6 238-1 266-5 247-6 
= ag SERIE s Ge Mah oboe e va CRa ewes Kee Me 218-2 | 184-4 146-7 116-7 124-8 124-3 146-2 161-0 181-7 158-8 
- jy oc POL SPR b bad tb Kcpab cde cesses ‘ 123-8 100-4 85-5 68-2 14-9 77-9 76-4 7T-1 84-8 | 88-8 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ a 68-7 58-0 51-5 39-5 45-9 49-2 57-7 70-7 75-7} 58-1 
ie a errr a 43-9; 36:4 36°7 30-0 37-8 41-1 34-2 32-7 35-8 7-9 
H | 
Over 8 weekend .cviccccccccccceccscccecs a 96-7 | 81-7 | 67-7 54:0; 51-7| 48-9 58-3 58-8 62-9 62-3 
9 up, SOME oo ana alh.stcidecsocecstwe ” 46-3 37-1} 26-5 23-9 20°5 | 18-1 24-6 23°8 23-5} 23-2 
By industry (*) : | | | 
lentes? eee re ree TEETER TOLOLTTe % 1-4 0-9 1-6 2-0 | 2-0 2-2 1-8 1-4 1-6 1-5 
GUMAG sca atin atc ih badtanevade cviwasisces . 1-3 1-3 0-9 10; 90-9 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-1 
WRI. sad cud eae eT eck onan need bese ccheds - 0-8; 0-5 0-4 O35) O53 0-3 1-3 2-8 2-7 0-9 
BORON GIN ok ai ia tk cP as ae tens dav a 1-4 1-1 | 0-8 0-6 | 0-6 | 0-7 0-8 0-8 1-1 1-1 
COUP NN or rs oe oad ws Op idd Sho andeies es 2 0-2 Q-2 | 0-1 0-1 | 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-2 0-1 
ee gg Te ere ren rer eee 9 1-5 1-3 1-0 0-7 0-8 | 0-8 0-8 0-8 0-9 0-9 
| | 
By regions (*) : 
"Greet Britatn i eis tein les di we pedcee masa « ” 1-6 1-3 1-1 0-9 | 0-9 0-9 1-0 1-1 1:2 1-1 
London and South Eastern .............--2e0: i 1-2 |} 1-0 0-7 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-6 0-6 | 0-7 O-7 
Eastern . 7.4 1-2 0-9 0-6 0-7 | 0-7 0-7 0-6 | 0:8 0-8 
inti cee ee ¥ 1-4 | 1-1 | 0-9 0-6 0-7 | 0-7 0-7 1-1 | 1-1 0-9 
‘ntti pide ce 1-6 | 1-5 | 1-2 0-8 0-8 | 0-9 0-9 o 9 | 1-0 | 1-1] 
elec ic, 0 es ary ai ape aa . 1-1 | 0-6 | 0-5 0-4 0-5 0-5 1-2 1-9 2-1 1-1 
ete MMI se tesevacts ny 0s fF OL O68) Seb sel 68) Sabo eet ee eer es 
East and West Ridings ...............00000+: % 1-2 0-9 | 0-7 0-6 0-7 0-6 9-6 6 0-8 i 
North Western sik 2-1 15{ 1:4 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-4 1-4 
~ thy, TEETEVUTEL EET EET EEE ” 2-4 2-2 1-8 1-3 if 1-4 1-3 1-2 | 1-5 1-4 
Sig 4 Peete reese ese eeeeseeeseeesreeeeesesese ” 3-] 2-8 | 9-4 2 1 2-0 2-0 2-1 2-1 2-2 2-4 
Wake... ARRAS dctpesiccaceatee 4 al A aid Antes Mitdid rie Lt ug fat Coil Bee's 
VACANCIES | 
— vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
chances (*) 3 000s 270 338 | 382 473 448 424 407° 397° 361 
en A Seana anne t ES ease sees ets ete ws 147 191 214 262 251 238 220° 214 5 199°) 
Women «heen eo, ca. conc ndev . 123 147 168 211 197| 186 187 183", 1634 
6 j » 
Workers laveteed . bins ms vd estuwaauepets ” 114 37 | 55 MW 30 62 6 53 4 
Toul me et 182' 205| 316 90; 1! 224) 139) 285, 164 
Mi ing and eminels ee ee pee > 33 39 93 29 31 60 44 19 47 
Fy gneccine, aie ..) SP ee ” 127 62 | 57 4 29 R7 79 257 99 
Other industries and services 2020000000000 | SB). ORY BR te ee Sa i Gees 

















i 
. ") Annual figures are for June of each year. 
Jewellery, 
as 


‘ 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, fooc 
‘nemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated — 
y the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(2) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, 
1, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and 
} number of employees. 
(*) United Kingdom. 


vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 


(*) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is affected 
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Prices and Money . Supply in Western Europe 
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Nether. 
Belgium | Denmark France | S%™A"Y., Greece | ireland | italy | “ngs | Norway | Sweden Turkey 
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“WHOLESALE PRICES (") :1953 = 100 








l 
14 65 04 a 
100 98 98 112 106 


103 98 101 120 110 


1956, April | 108 102 102 128 os 

es ee 107 103 102 129 me 
108 102 102 131 st 
108 101 102 130 a: 
oi ibs 108 reer ry 


























COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 = 100) 














81 | 60 93 63 79 
101 | 100 100 115 100 
107 101 102 122 103 


11] 103 105 > 
ie 103 105 125 107 
sis 102 105 ot 

112} 102 105} 127 
aee | 102 | eee | eee 























~ IMPORT PRICES) (1953 = 100) 











59 | eared a at 82 
98 96 | 118 | 101 
97 | 100 | 118 | 
99" 104; = 122 | 
ar on 102 125 | 

103 | 120 
104 irk 

104 | 


























EXPORT PRICES (°) (1953 ~ 100) 
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i is 78 103 
96 121 98 99 
98 133 101 102 


| 

101 127| 100 105 
101 141| 100 106 
101 134} 101 107 
102 he Sa 99 eke 
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TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY 
000 mn. | 000 mn. | mn. ‘000 mn. | "000 mn. | ‘000 mn. “- mn. | 000 mn. =" | mn. | "000 ra 
| Schillings} francs | kroner | francs | D. marks \drachmas | lire | guilders | kroner | krone: 








: ween § Bitcemte Fo vcnrt, Tne 


o 154-0 | 11-8 | . 1,989 7,285 6,937 | 26 
28-26} 187-3 26-4 30% . 4,036 9,099 9162 | 11: 
28-62 di . 29-1 . . 4,417 9,839 9,353 1] 


27-70 one 28-1 ; 4,320 9,538 9,225 
27-90 _— k 28-4 ; , ae 9,277 11 
27-91 on 28-7 : ° neg 9,254 5 
28-55 ove , 28-8 : ° ‘ais 9,329 
os ioe , 29-1 ines A ‘ wae 9,448 
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_GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS ( (ma. us Dots 


62 
412 
3ST 


34T 
348 
357 
375 
394 


84-0 voy | 295 . 209"° 539 343 140°6 
143-4 1,369 2,682 . 260"° 1,041 1,276 137-3 
133-1 2,120 3,121 ° 242" 1,237 1,284 165-3 


146-1 1,919 3,331 234% 1.239 297} 161-5 
138-3 1,888 3,450 226 1971 ? 160-6 
134-6 1,786 3,618 225 161-8 
“ , “*f* e** 1 **e ° 
130-7 1,640 _ RS en vel : 


532 


DS Oo Or _ 
ee Or 
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") Relates to wh ices i i i 
“ Rs be os ph oy oe B rm in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland are based on January, 1952=100. (*) Ju! 


cities only for Austria, F reece i i i s 
Ireland are based on August, 1953— 100. ‘) Exclu ding rent ye and Turkey. Belgium excludes rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. 


ee : 5) Including direct t 6 i : are | 
average value of trade with its value in 1953; they are influen + changes in the oun ion of trate et bem Somme (De 
and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks 3‘ 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Figures for Greece are gold reserves onl ; foreign pret mri figures for Nor 
a holdings ; Norway and Sweden include forei . (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas 
) Including some long-term securities. (") Average for first quarter. ¥ 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 13th, 1956, there 


as an 


“ above-line” deficit (after allowing for 
inking Funds) of £23,814,000 compared with a | 


fcit of £11,096,000 in the previous week and 
deficit of £38,248,000 in the corresponding period 


Jast year. 


Net expenditure “ below-line” last 


ek reached £15,057,000, bringing the total deficit 
{580,454,000 ({601,716,000 in 1955-56). 






































| 


| 
| 


| 


April 1, | April 1, |] Week Week 
Esti- 1955 1956 Jended | ended 
£'000 | mate, to to Oct. | Oct. 
| 1956-57] Oct. 15, | Oct. 13,] 15, 13, 
| 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 
{ 
Ord. Revenue | 
come Tax 2085,500] 505,649 584,930] 13,537) 12,344 
tay 144,000] 31,100, 37,2007 1,000 1,000 
ath Duties 170.000} 98,000 87,800] 3,000 2,800 
amps 58.900} 40,100' 33,800} 1,300) 1,000 
ofits Tax, EPT 216,750] 107,000 104,100} 3,800) 2,900 
cess Profits Levy 4,000} 13,600 3,400 a 
ejal Contribu 
wen and other 1,000 300 210 
nd Revenue 
tal Inland Rev 2680,150| 795,749 851,440] 22.937, 20,044 
~ ree 1204,000}] 620,025 631,981] 22.703 26,010 
D. <ecacngune 953,350} 421,580 451,200} 5,555 5,750 
tal Customs and 
Lxcise 2157,35091041,605 1083,181)} 28,258 31,760 
or Duties “| 92,000} 18,863) 20,132 968 1,022 
Net Receipts) . _— 
roadeast Licences! 28,000 9,100 9,800] ... ae 
Loans 30,000] 22,718 24,888 60 132 
ellaneou 200,000} 71,350 87,256] 4,863 10,150 
tal péeatie 5187,500 1959,385 2076,697 | 57,086 63,108 
Ord. Expenditure 
bt Interest 70,000} 351,925 380,733}22,627 5,842 
¢ N. Ire 
equer 61,000} 28,250 31,896] ... 
her Cons. Fund 10,000 5,659 4,706 a oe 
pply Services 3941,918 [1819,341 2011,999] 71,850 80,650 | 
eee 4682,918 ee 2429,334| 94,491 86,492 | 
mg Funds 37,000] 18,840 18,537 842 430 
Above-line” Surplus or - 
Deficit ......) 264,631 371,174) 38,248 23,814 
Helow line” Net Expendi 
lure ; d ‘a 337.085 | 209,280] 4,491 15,057 
cial Surplus or Deficit... . 601,716 580,454 /| 42,739 38,871 
et Receipts from : | 
ax Keserve Certificates. . $2,070 145,602] 1,609 724 
Savings Certificates 11.900 26.600 200| 7,600 
Lefence Bonds — 13,964 22,255 3406 199 | 
FLOATING DEBT 
({ million) 
iin Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances 
P = 5 ao Total 
Date Floating 
Paceall . Public | Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Depts. England 
O55 
15 | 3,470-0 | 1810-2 272-3 2-3 5,554-8 
1956 
y 14 3,270-0 | 1,280-1 262-5 4,812-6 
21 3,300-0 | 1256-6 | 277-7 it 4834-3 
<< 3,340-0 | 1244-2 247-5 4-0 4,855-°7 
& 4 3360-0 1218-5] 226-4 0-3  4,805-1 
-. 90-0 1,161-2 231-9 nia 4,783-0 
49 420-0 1,355-6 262-4 0-8 5,038: 7 
“2 5450-0 1346-2 257-3 sai 5,053°5 
7 7 | 
pt. 1) 3480-0 | 1330-3 | 228-5 -. | 5,038-9 
© 3510-0 | 1,322-4 | 235-9 1-8 5,070-1 
n 22 3,540-0 | 1324-9 256-8 . §,121-7 
» 46 3,590-0 | 1,325-1 254-5 5,169-6 
» SY 3,610-0 | 1338-2 | 238-0 5.1862 
et A. 3,610-0 | 1,338-8 | 253-7 2-3 5,204: 8 
» 45 3,610-0 | 1322-7 248°3 1-0 | 5,182-0 
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THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
" : | (£ million) 
THE see-saw in the Treasury bill rate | 
continues. At last week’s tender the dis- | Oct. 19, } Oct. 10, | Oct. 27, 
count market cut its bid by 4d. to | 3965 1956 1956 
£98 14s. 5d. per cent; this followed the p 
i ssue Departmeni* : 
increases of 2d. and sd. per cent at the | "Notes in circulation ...... 1,764-3 | 1,883-2 | 1,878-6 
two preceding tenders. The increase in | Notes in banking dept.... 36-1 42-1 46-8 
the discount rate by 1s. 4d. per cent | Sam eee ee ee net aoe 
marked by the market’s move last week | Gold coin and bullion .... 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
was prompted by the sharp stringency of | Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
credit, and by the rise in the Treasury | et Depariment : 
. . s posits : | 
bill rate in New York above 3 per cent ; Public accounts. eo 10-5 18-7 | 19-5 
but the outside tenderers reduced their femay cqesiel qovenah 26 ae 
. . . a 2- 2 " 
bids by perceptibly less. The upshot was | Gtnes 22200 | ee | aE) 1 
that the average rate of discount on all | _ Total ......-0.eeeseeeees S38-6 | 325-1 | 528-2 
bills rose by only ts. per cent, to > re tat as | 271-1 | 263-4 | 263-8 
£5 2s. 2.21d. per cent, and the market’s a ee) ee 7a =. 
. e sve anvedseonava i 6 8 
allotment rate fell by one point, to §5 per WUE iaviswonnts .. | 317-9 298-6 | 297-1 
cent. Banking department reserve. | 38-5 44:1 48-7 
° — j « © & 
Credit conditions turned more comfort- | “ Proportion” ............. | i1-3 13-5 14-8 
able in the middle of this week, thanks 








mainly to considerable Government dis- 
bursements. On Tuesday overnight loans 
from outside banks were offered at down 
to 34 per cent, whilst on Wednesday, the 


* Government debt 


is £11,015,100, 
| Fiduciary issue reduced to {1.925 million from £1,950 million 
on September 5 1956. 


capital 


TREASURY BILLS 


£14,553,000. 





make-up day of the clearing banks, some 





























October maturities were bought at down | Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
to 44 per cent. Date of —— 
° : . : : Tender 7 Average Allotted 
The price of silver rose sharply in | Offered | APPH€d Anottea| Rate of | at Max 
London on Tuesday and again on | Allotment | Rate® 
Wednesday, from 783d. an ounce spot to 
: ’ : : 1955 s. d. o% 
80d. The rise was attributed to a lag in | 193, | oco.9 | 363-8 | 230-0 a aie a 
supplies from the Far East. 
S > 722 1956 
Sterling rose from 2.78% on Thursday July 13 | 280-0 | 433-9 | 270-0] 99 9-87 | 61 
last to 2.78/¢ early this week ; on Wednes- |~ , 20) 270-0 | 418-4 | 270-0] 100 3-82 | 50 
day, however, there was a relapse. ;, « 2) ee) ee | aoe eS ee 3 
Aug. 3, 270-0 | 399-1 270-0 100 3-79 | §7 
. | » 10) 280-0 409-9 280-0 100 5-84 | 62 
LONDON MONEY RATES | ™ 17 | 280-0 | 393-4 | 280-0} 100 0-43 | 62 
| 4, 24) 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0 |} 101 2-95 | 50 
—w ; —_— p » ol} 290-0 385-0 290-0 100 6-41 | 80 
(from © rates As ! 
44%, 16/2/56) 54 Bank bills: 60 days. 5% Sept. 7 290-0 | 430-0 | 290-0 101 4-50 55 
Deposit rates (max) Smonths 54% -5%/ |, 14/ 290-0 | 404-2 | 290-0 | 102 0-77 61 
Banks i 4months 5%-5i | |, 21 | 280-0 | 380-0 | 280-0 | 103 4-86 55 
Discount houses 34 6months 5}-5§ » 28| 280-0 | 406-0 | 280-0 | 101 9-86 67 
Money Day-to-day 33-43 | Pine trade bills : 1 Oct. 5/| 280-0 424-9 280-0 101 1-51 56 
Short periods 4) 43 3Smonths 6-64 | . 12) 280-0 | 403-6 | 280-0 | 102 2-21 55 
Treas. bills 2months 54 4months 6-6} 
3months 5% 6months 6-7 : 
* On October 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 5d 
secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
* Call money. The offering yesterday was for £280 million 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
‘aon Market Rates : Spot 
October 17 October 11 October 12 October 13 October 15 October 16 October 17 
United States $. 2- 78-2: 82 2-78}-2-78§ |2-78,% -2-78% 2-78%-2-78% 2-78h-2-783 | 2-78§-2-782 | 2-78}-2-78% 
Canadian $ ts 2-71 fye—2- 71 yy 2°71 fe -2- 71 yy 2 TL fe—2- Ty 2-71G-2-714 | 2-71g-2-714 | 2-714-2-713 
rend BY. «sc. 972-65-987-35 | 982g-982§ | 9824-9825 9824-9825 9824-982} 9834-9832 9831-9838 
Swiss Fr 12-15-12: 33 eI12-23$-12- 234) 12-23-12-23p 12-23-12- 234 12-234-12-23$/12- 232-12- 23% 12- 232-12 238 
Belgian Fr. ..... 138-95 139-624 139-60- 139-60- 139-624- 139-72}- 139-7 
* 141-05 139-673 139-65 139-65 139-65 139-77} 139-80 
Dutch Gld.......-| 10-56-10-72 [10-63g-10-634 10-63-10-63$ 10-63-10-63} 10-634-10-63g'10-634-10-633 10-63} - 10-633 
W Ger. D-Mk. ... 11-67 & 11-84 Q)11-70g-11- 703 11-70-11- 704 11-70-11- 704 11-70$-11-70}, 11-71-11-714 11-71-11-714 
Portuguese Esc. . 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80:00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 , 80-00-80-10  80-00-80-10 480-00 80-10 
Italian Lire ...... 17368-1762} | 1752}-17534 | 1752-1753 1752-1753 1753-1754 1754-1755 1754-1755 
Swedish Kr.......| 14-378-14:592 [14-462-14-46§) 14-46-14-46} 14-46-14-46} 14-464-14-463 14-478- 14-47] 14-47). 14-473 
Danish Kr... .....| 19-19}-19-48} [19-32$-19- 33 |19-33g-19- 334 19- 33}-19- 334 19- 33§-19- 34) 19- 34}-19- 544 19-34} -19- 35 
Norwegian Kr. ..., 19-85-20-15 | 19-99-19-99g 19-99-19-99} 19-99-19-99} 19-99-19-99} 19-994-19-993 00-20-00} 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ ....--eceeeeeess &-%*e pm f-ic. pm §-ic. pm i-jc. pm fk-yec. pm }-ic. pm 
Canadian $ oo uvenneesesouse &-*&Cc. pm }-ic. pm i-#c. pm i-ic. pm 4-§c. pm }-ic. pm 
Semin 2.4 cépdadeasnadeses Par-2 dis Par-2 dis Par-2 dis Par-2 dis Par-2 dis Par-2 dis 
Gwiss Fr... ..-ccccccccccccccees 2j-2jic. pm | 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2}--2c. pm | 2}-Ije. pm | 2}-ljc pm 
Belgian Fr. ......-ccscccceseces: %-% pm | if pm w-% pm wy pm fete pm “-t pm 
CEE. . j.scccsubbassedtnt if-fc. pm | 1}-3c. pm | H-fe. pm | 1}-ic. pm | Ipde. pm | 1j-Je. pm 
OP Gat. TOME... ccccacnaqeaseces 1j-lipt pen | 1j-lipf. pm | 13-ljpf. pm = 14-Ipf. pm | 14-Ipf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm 
Féalian Life. ....cscccccesaccees 3-1 pm 3-1 pm 3-1 pm 1 pm $-1 pm 5-1 pm 
Swedish ~ RRR Seber Sy 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 
Danish KE. ...ccccccecccceceess 5-26 pm 5-20 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm | 526 pm 5-26 pm 
Norwesian a  . ceasesaweee 26 pm-par 26 pm~—par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).....--- 251/5} 251/54 ous 251/53 251/44 | 251/53 
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Invest in 


SAP BUY 


with a national institution... 
ABBEY NATIONAL offers 
32/, Income Tax Paid 





eS 


at 


races anne: oe 


on Share Accounts-— 
equal to £6.1.9% 

where Income Tax is paid 
at the Standard Rate 


Any sum from {£1 to £5,000 is 
accepted. Write now for a copy of the Society’s 
Investment Booklet.’ 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 





A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE : BAKER STREET + LONDON N.W.1 : Telephone: WELbeck #28? 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom. See local telephone directory for address of nearest o!fice 


— 
ars 
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The Bank that conducts the Largest 
Banking Business in New Zealand 
e 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 370 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 


projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office: Head Office: 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4, New Zealand. 
Manager. A, R. Frethey. General Manager : 
Assis. Manager’ A. E. Abel. R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 






































ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 





THE 
INDUSTRIAL 


BANK 
OF 
JAPAN 


MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


























FASTER 
PLANES FLY 
with the help of 


10 million families 


Over 10 million families have already 
provided more than £300,000,000 
for investment in industry and com- 
merce by their regular payments to 


Home-Service Insurance 








HOME-SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


me ee ae 
, A Home for your Savings : 


”~ %. 


Y 

Yo | 

A om SHARES 3% 2Or= 
% 
£1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED ; Y yj 

1 {| * 4, et 


For Regular Savers | 
}—SHARES 


SS 


WSayz 








Ss 
Bw 
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ASSETS AFTER 4 YEARS j j RESERVES y 
EXCEED IO! to £10 Per Month 4 7 excteo / 

7, £35,000,000 ny G €1.9r0ee 7 
i, * mmr 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
throughout the 


Branches Country 
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Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 780 branches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada, 


Lendon Offices: 
6 Lothbury, &.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


860 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America 





ASSETS EXCEED $3,250,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1469 











































ROYAL} 
INSURANCE 
s COMPANY 











| 
i 


= 





Per to 
mil ' 
5 Wasting Pewee «2c cccesciccicdinsccsoddgivncdbstindebins 28,958,372 £7 1 5 | 
Working Mrpemditure... .ccccdivescecccssscscnsescucctctceece 3,751,080 aw 


| Working Profit—from Gold, etc. ................... nace 








BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(lncorporated im the \ mon ot South Africa.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 Shares of 2/6 each)... 

Extracted from ‘he Annual Report for the Year ended 30th dune, 1955. 
Tons Milled 1,267,000. Gold Produced 713,208 Ozs. Fine. 


ee a ee 





a en em = 








5,207,292 422 
—from Uraniam 
(subject to adjustmenf) .......... .. 1,092,766 18 10 
IE es: ha hictoiccks mada tikcaniiede ae ae 6,400,056 ss 1 0 
Expenses Jess Sundry Revenue..............0secseeseeees 72,471 
Taxation (£2.564.969) and Mineral Lease Considera- 
RSE eS 3,143,081 
Profit after Taxation and Lease Consideration... 3,184,504 
—_—— Income and Expenditure Account at 
OU CU TIO hak vrtn scot tewenceddinscascdieesananesd 1 
,478,07S 94,862,579 
Funds transferred for expenditure on mining asseta 
and trade investments ........................0s008 264,890 
Repayment on account of Capital portion of 
SN EAI 6 cn con aishinncschinastos akewtleah uibibi 362,680 
declared— Nos. 20 and 21 each of 1s. 64. 
| RS TR ATR Gals iPad 2,400,000 3,027,579 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at iz 
PU RIE, WOON Dedcnpsitndnaccdiakstcheontapicedileces £1,635,009 


—— 
The Ore Reserve was re-estimated at 30th June, 1956. This estima” ) 
together with that of the previous year is as follows :— 


Rs 








Total 
a Shaft and Safety 


ace" 





Carbon Leader 
Reef j 


| Tous | Seen) Sa Tone | Value,| Width,| Tons | Value, WY)! 














} dwt. | Inches Dwt. | Inches pat Ince 
30th June, 1956 [5,341,000 12.1 | 46.4 |1,924,000) 11.9 | 4.7 )6.365,000) 12.1 ) + 








} ” 
tb Jone 1955 5,191,000 12.1 | 46.4 11,661,000, 182 | 45.5 6.652.000 121 | + 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained trom the London Secre- 
taries, A. MOIR & GO., 4, London Wall Buildings, Londen, £.C.2. 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative publication — issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 


Over 725 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 








Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 


4 





HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : ¥ 5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 nationwide 


branches and worldwide correspondents 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, California 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
New York, London and Taipei (Formosa) 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LID. 


RECORD RESULTS AS REGARDS TURNOVER 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general 
meeting of The Great Universal Stores, 
Limited, was held on October 16th, in 
London, Mr Isaac Wolfson (Chairman 
and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : 


TRADING CONDITIONS DURING 
THE YEAR 


Notwithstanding the uncertain economic 
conditions that prevailed during the trad- 
ing year, I am pleased once again to be 
able to inform you that we have succeeded 
in achieving a record result both as re- 
gards Turnover and Profits. This satis- 
factory situation is attributable in large 
measure to two main causes, first, to the 
great personal effort that has been put 
forth by the Staff at all levels and second 
to the steps that have been taken in 
deploying the diversified trading elements 
of the Group to their fullest advantage. 

The nation-wide decline in Hire Pur- 
chase retail trading in goods subject to 
the existing controls has materially 
affected the Group’s home sales of these 
goods on Hire Purchase terms, but this 
decrease in turnover has been more than 
made good by increased sales of general 
merchandise upon cash or short credit 
terms, 

The following is an analysis of the 
retail sales of the Group in the United 
Kingdom under merchandise classifica- 
tion : 


Per cent 





of total 
domestic 
sales 
Clothing and footwear.......... 44-4 
Household linen, piece goods and 
NN og iin to Shs wee be 15:3 
Fancy goods, glassware, pottery, 
nn Ng ER are eee a aera eee 8-4 
Hardware, household and electri- 
cal goods COCR COR OS O CCE Eee OS® 9-1 
Furniture, radio, television and 
Book Coverines. 6. cick céwcewe 22-8 
100-0 
OVERSEAS 


There has been a substantial increase 
in the sales and profits of our Canadian 
Subsidiaries following the re-organisation 
which was completed last year. This has 
exceeded our expectations and more than 
justifies our policy of pressing forward 
with our plans for expansion. I am con- 
fident that a bright future continues to 
lie before these companies and that they 
will steadily expand as, consequent upon 
a growing population, demand, increases. 
During the year, 19 stores and depots 
were opened or acquired, these now 
extending to the West of Canada. We 
now have 121 stores and depots estab- 


AND PROFITS 


MR ISAAC WOLFSON’S REVIEW 


lished and additional shops will be set up 
as opportunity offers. 


Our Subsidiary Companies in South 
Africa have also shown satisfactory results, 
the number of branches having increased 
from 47 to 52. Expansion has been com- 
paratively fast so that the rate of progress 
may slow down somewhat in the future. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Consolidated Trading Profit is 
£20,273,185, being an _ increase of 
£,1,349,706 over the previous year. 


Out of this profit, Taxation takes 
£10,377,993, some 574 per cent thereof. 
The resultant Net Distributable Revenue 
for the year after Taxation is £7,681,528 
as compared with £7,510,322 in the 
previous year. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE TRADING 


It is again with satisfaction that I fulfil 
my duty of reviewing the affairs of our 
widespread organisation in a year that has 
produced real problems. 

The decrease in Hire Purchase turn- 
over has been more than made good 
during the year and 86 per cent of our 
total home retail trade is now transacted 
for cash or short term credit. This, as I 


have told you, has necessitated a degree 
of change and reorganisation which has 
now been completed. 


In the light of this I am proud to 
record the fact that for the first time in 
the history of the Group the Consolidated 
Trading Profit has exceeded £20 million. 


Each year the number of our customers 
increases and in all the circumstances we 
have good reason for looking forward 
with optimism to the future. 


In time, more goods must be supplied 
on hire purchase terms, and a balance 
will be struck between the previous high, 
and the present low, levels of sales. When 
this occurs our results will benefit accord- 
ingly. I have not taken this possibility 
into account in my review of the position 
as it is today, but it is an important factor 
that should be recorded. 


In conclusion, I am pleased to tell you 
that for the period to date, sales and 
consequent trading profits are in excess 
of the same period last year. Providing 
there are no major upsets in the general 
state of trade, I am confident that equally 
good, it not better, results will be shown 
in the current year. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the dividends as 
recommended were approved. 
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MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED POPULARITY OF 
MIL PRODUCTS 


The tenth annual general - meeting of 
Midland Industries Limited, was held on 
October 11th, at Wolverhampton. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr J. H 
Bean, CBE.; 

The net profit for the year ended June 30, 
1956, before charging taxation amounts to 
£127,879. 

Provisions for taxation amount to £69,750 
leaving a net profit after taxation of £58,129 
compared with £69,813. To this net profit 
has to be added the balance brought forward 
of £34,540 giving a total of £92,669. From 
this have to be deducted the interim dividend 
of 2id. per share (less tax) paid on the 
Ordinary Shares amounting to £8,984 and 
Preference Dividends of £1,725 leaving 
£81,960 to be dealt with. Your Directors 
have decided again to transfer £30,000 to 
General Reserve and to recommend a 
final Ordinary Dividend of 43d. _ per 
share (less tax) leaving £35,788 to be 
carried forward. 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL 
POSITION 


The financial position is satisfactory, total 
net assets having increased by over £30,000 
to £240,788. There has again been an in- 

rease in cash resources and a_ general 
iethening of the liquid position. 

I stated last year that the sales for the first 
three months’ trading showed an increase 
over the corresponding period. In fact this 
was so for the first six months, but the Gov- 
ernment Credit Policy adversely affected the 
sales of our agricultural implements in the 
second half of the year. This I believe is the 
general experience of other manufac- 
turers in this market, Furthermore, both 
labour and material costs increased sub- 
stanually during the year, but your Board 
considered it was wise policy not to increase 
selling prices. 


The MIL hydraulic loader appears to. have 
lost none of its popularity—over 20,000 are 
now in operation—but the control of credit 
will inevitably have its effect. Everything is 
being done to increase the Company’s effi- 
ey and to add other manufacturing pro- 

ucts. 


Sales of MIL steam fittings were main- 
tained at a steady level and the optimism I 
expressed in my Statement regarding the 
new low pressure steam trap has been 


fully justified. In this section our busi- 
ness is gradually expanding and we are 
making special efforts to imcrease our 
export sales. 


We shall shortly introduce a new design 
of water mixture control, and I anticipate this 
addition to the MIL range will be equally as 
Popular as the MIL steam trap. 


Prospects for the current year are difficult 
to assess under prevailing conditions but I 
am reasonably optimistic, and whatever dif- 
‘iculues may arise our organisation is well 
equipped to overcome them. 
| again express the Board’s appreciation to 
all the employees for the success achieved 
during the past year. 


lhe report was adopted. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES 


ENCOURAGING RETURNS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the British Overseas Stores, Limited, a 
held on October 17th in London, Mr R. J. 
Blackadder, MC, CA (chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
ae statement for the year ended March 31, 

Last year I mentioned two matters which 
might have an adverse effect on the results 
of the year now under review. 


In Jamaica the Government introduced in 
August, 1955, a stringent control over lumber 
prices, and in Africa in the same month the 
new railway link between Southern Rhodesia 
and Lourenco Marques came into operation. 
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As I feared, both these adversely affected our 


Subsidiary Companies operating in those 
territories. The profits of the Group were 
also affected by certain exceptional expendi- 
ture and by increasing restrictions on the 
volume of imports into Australia. Condi- 
tions in New Zealand have also led to a 
reduction in imports into that country 


The consolidated profit subject to taxation 
is £111,204 compared with £161,427 last 
year. This decline is compensated to some 
extent by a reduction in the charge for taxa- 
tion. 

The dividend of 124 per cent, less tax, 
on the Ordinary stock, together with the 
dividend on the Preference stock, absorbs 
£33,081. 

I am hopeful of presenting next year a 
more satisfactory report. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Reviewing the results of the past year 
in the Annual Report to Shareholders of 
Westland Aircraft, Limited, the Chair- 
man, Mr Eric Mensforth, CBE, FRAeS, 
said: 

The profit and loss account for the year 
shows that the consolidated trading profit 
for the group amounted to £955,765 
which compares with £521,888 last year. 
This satisfactory increase is due to con- 
siderably higher production, to exports, 
and to settlements during the year of 
several old contracts. Normalair Ltd., 
has made a useful contribution to the 
Group’s profit. Out of this net profit 
your board have decided, as last year, 
to write off helicopter licences costing 
£98,226. Although the licences in ques- 
tion are valid for some years, it is con- 
sidered prudent and in the shareholders’ 
interests to finance out of the current 
profits all private venture expenditure and 
other items of a similar nature. The 
expansion of the Group’s activities has 
continued during the year, and this is 
reflected in the balance sheet. £264,170 
has been spent on fixed assets, of which 
£143,380 has been provided by depre- 
ciation charges. After allowing for pro- 
gress payments, an additional £796,883 
has been spent on stock and work-in- 
progress. 

Your Company continues to be the 
main supplier of helicopters to the Minis- 
try of Supply on behalf of the Royal 
Navy, Army, Royal Air Force and to 
British civil operators. The development 
of the “WIDGEON” has been a 
“private venture”; the first order has 
recently been received from a civil cus- 
tomer and considerable interest is being 
shown in this helicopter by the armed 
forces. The “WHIRLWIND ” has con- 
tinued in full production through the 
year. In its latest form the “ Whirlwind ” 
has been extensively re-designed for Naval 
operations against submarines, and makes 
use of the more powerful Alvis Leonides 
Major engine. The “Whirlwind” has 
rendered valuable service in many trouble- 





WESTLAND 
The Hallmark of British Helicopters 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 
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some areas in the hands of the British 
armed forces, and has been extensively 
used by the French forces in Algeria. It 
is now possible to refer to a new larger 
helicopter, the “ WESSEX,” which your 
Company now has under development and 
towards which it is already devoting much 
of its resources. In the first instance, the 
“Wessex,” which is primarily designed 
for shipboard use, will be used by the 
Royal Navy for anti-submarine duties and 
will in due course replace the “ Whirl- 
wind” in this réle. In addition to 
meeting the Navy’s requirements it is 
confidently anticipated that it will find 
other Service applications and will later 
be made available to civil operators as a 
14-seater. Whilst the Ministry of Supply 
has placed a development contract for the 
“Wessex,” your Company has agreed to 
make a considerable contribution towards 
the cost. The “ WESTMINSTER ” with 
its carrying capacity of five tons or 40 
passengers, represents a big step forward 
and is being tackled with every proper 
precaution. Although the “ Westminster ” 
is not being designed to a specific require- 
ment, it is already attracting interest from 
potential users. Whilst convinced that 
there is a definite need for a helicopter of 
this size and capacity for military use, for 
special industrial applications and in pro- 
viding reliable all-weather inter-city and 
airport feeder services, your directors are 
proceeding cautiously in view of the large 
sums involved before the production stage 
is reached. 

Normalair Limited is continuing its 
policy of developing complete systems of 
equipment necessary for the pressurisation 
and air conditioning of high-flying mili- 
tary and civil aircraft. This enables 
Normalair to take over from the airframe 
manufacturers the complete responsibility 
for the engineering of the equipment 
required for this purpose. 

The proposal to increase the Company’s 
capital has already been circularised to 
shareholders and is, therefore, not sum- 
marised here. 
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JAMES HOWDEN & 
COMPANY 


(Boiler Auxiliary & General Engineers) 
AN ACTIVE YEAR 
SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


MR CRAWFORD W. HUME ON 
FORMATION OF CANADIAN 
SUBSIDIARY 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
James Howden & Company Limited was held 
on October 12th in Glasgow, Mr Crawford 
W. Hume, MINA (Chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The accounts for the year ended April 30, 
1956, are in the usual form. 


While the profit of the Group before taxa- 
tion shows an increase of £47,895 over the 
previous year, the net profit after taxation is 
£5°7,235, showing a comparable increase of 
£14,758. The difference in these increases 
is due to additional income tax of £20,128 
and additional profits tax of £13,058, bring- 
ing the total taxation provided for to 
£536,439. This amount covers the usual 
reserve for income tax due in 1957-58 as well 
as profits tax for the year ended April 30, 
1956, and for Dominions’ taxation. 


The transfer by the Group to general 
reserve is £350,168 as against £368,715 last 





year, but, if the dividend recommended is 
approved, the unappropriated balance carried 
forward will be £128,042 compared with 
£107,950 in the previous year. The general 
reserve of the Group now stands at 
£1,289,699 


INCREASED ORDER BOOK 


The year under review has been an active 
one and I feel sure you will agree that the 
results obtained are satisfactory. The sales 
have been well maintained and show no 
reduction on previous years and the order 
book shows an increase over the previous 
year. 

The progress of scientific and technical 
development in recent years has been rapid. 
Our Research Building, completed four years 
ago, has proved a most valuable asset and the 
experiments carried out there and the data 
obtained have ensured that the company 
maintains its premier position in the develop- 
ment of new and improved designs. 

It is interesting to note that the first com- 
mercial installation of the electro-precipitator 
is now being erected. The introduction and 
final putting into service of heavy capital 
equipment of a new conception and design 
such as this take a long time. It is ten years 
since the first small pilot plant was put into 
operation and over four years since the 
designs for this commercial installation were 
put on paper, and it will be some time yet 
before this plant is finally in service. 


All our factories are in full production, con- 
sidering the shortage of manpower, and the 
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machines and plant are continually unde: 
review to maintain efficiency and increased 
productivity. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The companies both in Australia and Sourh 
Africa have had a successful and profitab 
year. While these companies, like the paren: 
company, are mainly concerned with 
boiler auxiliaries which have always been our 
main business both on land and sea, 
South African companies also hold an ou 
standing position in ventilating fans for 
gold mines. 


In Canada, where up to recently the power 
supply has been mainly provided by hydro- 
electric stations in which we have little 
interest, it is now being found necessary and 
economical to build new thermal stations and 
we have within the last year or so obtained 
important orders for our equipment. Til! 
this happened our business in Canada had 
been almost entirely confined to supplying 
auxiliary machinery for ships being built 
there. During the year under review the 
parent company has, with Treasury consent, 
formed a wholly owned Canadian subsidiary 
It is expected that this new company wil! 
in years to come prove to be as successful as 
those in Australia and South Africa. 


The loyal co-operation of the administra- 
tive and executive staff and of the workpeople 
has been evident throughout the year and on 
your behalf I should like to thank all the 
employees for their support and service. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of The 
Tap & Die Corporation Limited was held on 
October 11th in London. 


Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, chairman, in 
the course of his speech, after referring to 
the death of Mr W. E. Dilke, one of the 
founders of the British Tap & Die Company 
Limited, said: The accounts for the year 
ended May 31, 1956, once again show an 
improvement on the previous figures, profits 
having risen from £377,423 to £409,144. 
Net liquidity of the Corporation has also 
improved. This year it has risen to £689,480 
of which £429,949 is in cash, deposits, 
Government Securities or bills receivable. 


Last year I drew your attention to the pro- 
gressive increase on dividends. This year we 
have proposed only a very slight increase, 
more by way of rounding off an uncomfort- 
able fraction than because we felt a higher 
distribution was called for. We have, how- 
ever, consolidated the bonus into the 
dividend. 

The trading profit, after the usual 
deductions, has risen from £373,397 to 
£401,363. Taxation, alas, has also risen ; 
profits tax from £41,200 to £48,410 and 
income tax from £154,534 to £172,147. Out 
of the balance of the year’s profits, £17,672 
was absorbed in the recapitalisation scheme 
which reduced our carry forward for the year 
to £78,755. The total carried forward on 
profit and loss account is now £365,590. 


We have already traded for four and a half 
months of our present financial year, and the 
turnover shows a further increase over last 
year. 


Once again our share of the export market 
has increased and is now over 58 per cent of 
the cutting tools exported from the United 
Kingdom. The report was adopted. 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 


BATTLE OF RISING OVERHEADS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Scribbans-Kemp Limited was held on 
October Lith in London, Mr H. Oliver-King 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profits of this Group are derived from 
four sources: cakes and biscuits, sugar con- 
fectionery, retail stores (sweet shops, grocery 
and delicatessen branches), and finally from 
overseas interests represented by flour con- 
fectionery manufactured in Montreal, Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. Shareholders will 
realise that the risks nowadays are very much 
more evenly spread over a number of enter- 
prises than was originally the case. 

Whilst the Group profit (£936,080 against 
£1,304,577) is down, the turnover was up in 
each of the four branches. Factors which 
have added tremendously to the cost of 
operating are labour, packing materials, and 
the ever-swelling cost of transport. 


In March, 1957, it is hoped to open the 
very large extension to our Lincolnshire fac- 
tory, where the biscuit manufacture will 
adopt the most moderh technique available. 


_ Prices have been held quite firmly and 
indeed there has been in the case of cakes 
a range of goods at an even lower price. 


_ The export side of our business has 
increased considerably. In sterling areas our 
exports are up by over 10 per cent and in 
dollar countries by over 50 per cent. 


Up to the present moment turnover is 
being well maintained in every division of 
our activities, but there is this constant battle 
of rising overheads against stiff competition, 
and it may be that, if costs continue to rise, 
some adjustment in our selling prices may 
prove inevitable. 


The report was adopted, 


E. W. TARRY & 
COMPANY 


IMPROVED OVERALL 
RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of E. W 
Tarry & Company Limited was held on 
October 17th in London, Sir Harold F. 
Flannery, Bart. (the chairman), presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The intense competition noted in my last 
report continued both in the Union of South 
Africa and in the Rhodesias, and in certain 
branches profit margins show some contrac- 
tion. Other branches, however, have 
increased their profits with the result that 
although the turnover shows a small decline, 
the trading profit, which is returned a 
£134,045, is an improvement of £23,593 
compared with the previous year. 


The tendency in Southern Africa is still 
one of rising costs. 


To streamline the organisation, and effect 
economies, two of our smaller branches have 
been closed during the year. It is not 
thought that this action will cause us any 
serious loss of trade, because it appears that 
the areas served can be adequately covered 
by the nearest existing main branches 


The net profit is £32,923 and yout 
Directors recommend payment of 0 
Ordinary Dividend at the same rate as |15 
year of 124 per cent, requiring £25,156 oct 
There will remain a sum of £111,302 
which is recommended should be carried 
forward. 


With regard to the current year’s tradin3, 
the turnover up to the present is slig!'!) 
lower than for the same period of 1955 wh-" 
was a record, and there is no relaxation 
the competition for the available business. 


The report was adopted. 
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LIMIT ENGINEERING 


PROSPECTUS FORECAST EXCEEDED 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Limit Engineering Group Limited was 
eld on October 16th in London, Mr A. L. 
Collins (chairman and managing director) 

ded and in the course of his circulated 
ew said: 


Vhese are the first Accounts to be issued 
nce the introduction of the Company’s 
ires on the Stock Exchange in October, 
1955. when the Directors forecast a profit of 
0,000. I am pleased to report results at 
(93,190 or £3,549 up on our previous year, 
duc in the main to a considerable increase in 
nover and improved manufacturing tech- 

5 developed and introduced during the 


past year. 


WIDENING ACTIVITIES 


Approximately 40 per cent of your 
Group’s products are exported and con- 
tinued progress is being made with new 
designs which will widen our field of 
activities. This expansion is reflected in the 
Balance Sheet by the increase in the figures 
of Stock and Work in Progress, but despite 
this increase our Cash position is satisfactory 
and has in fact improved in this current year. 
Turnover for the current five months to the 
end of August has shown an upward trend 
over the comparative figures for the same 
period of last year, and this increased turn- 
over is backed by a very satisfactory Order 
Book. 


The manufacture of small electric motors 
and ancillary equipment in large quantities 
involves not just the electrical technician 
but the production engineer also, and 
1 am pleased. to report that your Com- 
pany has an excellent team with experience 
in both fields. 


The report was adopted. 


R. G. SHAW & CO., LTD. 


LARGER PROFIT — 


SIR HARRY TOWNEND’S REVIEW 


The ‘fifteenth annual general meeting of 
R. G. Shaw and Company, Limited, was held 
on October llth in London, Sir Harry 
Townend, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his review 
of the year ended June 30, 1956: 


The Group profit before taxation 
amounted to £196,551, an improvement of 
£42,425. Your Board recommends a dividend 
of 20 per cent. 


The year under review was a prosperous 
one with satisfactory prices ruling for Quality 
Teas and Rubber. During 1955, with India 
and Ceylon harvesting record Tea crops, 
there has been no shortage in World markets. 
The price range is wide, with Quality Teas 
yielding satisfactory returns and medium and 
common descriptions selling near to or 
under cost of production. 


The year 1955 was a prosperous one for 
natural rubber producers with an average 
daily price in London of around 2s. 93d. 
per Ib as compared with approximately 
ls. 8d. for the previous year. Consumption 
continues to increase. Production of natural 
rubber in 1955 was the highest ever. 


Supply and demand of natural rubber is 
still more or less evenly balanced. Today’s 
price is 2s. 34d. and there are no great ex- 
pectations that the coming months will see a 
substantial increase unless the International 
situation deteriorates seriously. However, 
even at a price lower than that now ruling, 
an efficient estate in Malaya with a large 
acreage of ee ae can give a 
good account of itself. ¢ current: financial 
year has opened satisfactorily. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


MR H. W. HORNER’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Malayalam 
Plantations, Limited, will be held in London, 
on November 8th. The following are extracts 
from the circulated address by the chairman, 
Mr H. W. Horner. 


The crop harvested for 1955-1956 at 
15,933,400 lb represented an improvement on 
that for the previous year, which was 
15,832,250 Ib, but was disappointing since, if 
more usual climatic conditions had obtained 
throughout the year, the crop could easily 
have been substantially greater. 


The average net price realised for the 
exportable tea was lower by 6}d. a lb than 
last year’s figure, with a somewhat higher 
cost of production. The weather was favour- 
able for rubber and the year’s crop of 
6,956,800 Ib was well in excess of that esti- 
mated and about 750,000 Ib more than the 
total for the previous year. 


The net total of proceeds of tea, less cost 
of production, was about £380,000 less than 
the corresponding figure for the previous 
year. This was compensated for to the extent 
of some £70,000 by the higher net revenue 
from rubber. The profit is some £287,000 
less than that for 1954-1955. The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 17 per cent, 
making 25 per cent for the year. 


Prospects for the current year, crops were 
originally estimated at 16,958,000 Ib tea and 
6,945,000 Ib rubber, but the ‘drought in the 
early part of the year has made doubtful 
realisation of the full tea crop. The shortage 
compared with last year was, at the end of 
September, more than 825,000 Ib. 


The market for medium and low-grown 
teas has been lower in recent months, but 
has improved in the last few weeks. 





APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 


SOUTH AFRICA 
\ppiications are invited for the post of DIREC TOR 
Of |THE INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Ihe Institute provides facilities for research - socio- 
.onome and psychological problems generally as well 
Natal particularly. The Director will be expected 
\ research himself as well as to plan and promote 
prowcts undertaken by the Institute. 
Ihe appointment will be for five years in the first 
i The salary will be £2,000 per annum inclu- 
f cost of living allowance. 
particulars and application forms are obtainable 
he Secretary, Association of Universitics of the 
t Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 


it closing date for the receipt of oggticetiane in 
South Africa and London, is November 23, 1956. 


LATEX OR RUBBER CHEMIST © 


a prospective Plant Manager? Docs your 
osition allow for increasing responsibilities to 
ir ambitions ? 

Dy nent Manager required for Compounding Scc- 
\merican Latex dipping plant. Can you qualify? 
W « call: Mr. H. F. Bader, International Latex 
n, Port Glasgow, Scotland. Telephone: Port 
41631 

A “ELL-KNOWN group of companics has vacancies 
l (wo. Brand Managers in subsidiary companics itn 
ce. t sand West London. Candidates should be 
9 and 35 years of age and have had good 
‘perience of marketing and advertising consumer 
st selling experience ould be an advantage. 
ippointed would take charge of the advertising 
on of @ product or a group of products and 
directly responsible to a Marketing Manager. 
offer excellent opportunities to young men of 
ove themselves and opportunitics of promotion 
Pension and rofit participation schemes are 
on Starting s alosies £900-£1,250, according to 
y Applications. will be treated in confidence and 
nclude full details of experience and personal 

Box 543. 


' 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT/COMPANY SECRE- 

TARY required by international firm of Wool Mer- 
chants with head offices in Bradford. The position entails 
full responsibility for the financial side of the firm's 
business which requires close co-operation with Merchant 
Bankers and experience of Foreign Exchange Transactions. 
Applicants should preferably have an economics degree 
and possibly a certain amount of legal background and 
should be under 40. Salary is dependent on ability and 
experience.—-Apply, Box 536. 





THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


SECRETARYSHIP 


Applications are invited for the post of 
SECRETARY of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries in succession to the late A. M. Allen, 
M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., Barrister-at-Law. 


The Secretary is responsible for the direction 
of all aspects of the activities of the Institute, 
which has branches throughout the_ British 
Commonwealth and in the Republic of Eire. 


The position requires a man of high calibre, 
having a good educational background, Vitality 
and initiative, combined with high level adminis- 
trative _and organising experience. 


Starting salary will be not less than £3,000: 
there is an adequate pension scheme. 


Enquiries and applications (marked “ Confiden- 
tial") should be addressed to the President of 
the Institute, Brigadier K. Hargreaves, C.B.E., 
T.D.. D.L., at 14 New Bridge Street, London, 
E.C.4, 


INANCIAL house of high standing requires ‘an execu- 
F tive at director level; age 35-40, thoroughly ¢xperi- 
enced in banking and money market matters; no capital 
required; opportunity quite exceptional.—Box 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Pr ctus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington ouse, Cambridge. 

TUDENT requires books for Economics Degree course. 

—HUR 3169 or Box 540 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two cxaminations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP — 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS for the ORDINARY STOCK will be closed from 
October 20 to 26, 1956, both dates inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
Offices J. C. TOMLINSON, 

Cunard ris. 1S se Secretary 


_ October 18 


EXPERT POSTAL “TUITION 

for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
Many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subiects.—-Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning a or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





The Economist : 


Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (steel Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. fea £6 Iraq: £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) Ss. a W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Canada : $21.50 or £7. in Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 3 Nigeria, - Coast : £5.5s. es 65.1 Pes 

East Africa : £5, Ss. : Hongkong : £7 po Pakistan nion of S. Africa : £5.10s. 

Egypt: £5.5s, india & Ceylon: £6 Malaya : M6. 15s. Rhodesia a & S$.) : £5.10s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








Imagine a farming world | 
without oil! 


As population increases, so must the food supply. 
Obviously. Yet, without proper implements — 
tractors, combines — agricultural progress as we 
know it could not have been achieved. For it is such 
equipment that permits more intensive, more, 
productive and more profitable farming. And it is 
oil that runs this equipment, helps maintain and 
protect it. Caltex, in supplying finer fuels and 
lubricants to the peoples of 67 free nations, is indeed 
gratified to be part of this immeasurably 

important cycle. 


PARTNER IN PROGRESS 
IN 67 LANDS 


Serving Europe * Africa * Asia + Australia - New Zealand 
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